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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 40 Rector Street, New York 6.N. Y. 
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Same Senice on HU, 2 HO) 


This is the story of a constructive “idea.” 


In carboys, 25 volume H50> has al- 
ways been unwieldly and dangerous to 
handle in manufacturing operations. So 
Westvaco conceived, developed and 
operates a tank-truck delivery service to 
piped installations of important users of 
H20>5 within a 250-mile radius of New 
York. In these plants “whiteness flows 
from a tap”, accident hazard has virtu- 
ally been eliminated, the purchasing pro- 
cedure is simple as a fuel-oil contract. 
Economies are automatic. | 


This constructive approach to customer. 
service is typical of Westvaco thinking, We 


Westvaco is one of America’s lar 





‘a and uses of all Westvaco seen 


producers of Chlorine, Alkalies, Chlorin- 
ated Solvents, Phosphates, Barium and 
Magnesium Chemicals. More important, 
Westvaco is a good source of supply for 
chemical consumers who value the combi- 
nation of dependable quality and per- 
sonal attention to their special needs. 


Illustrated Catalog Available 


To acquaint potential customers with our 
background, products and the scope of 
our operations from Coast to Coast, we 
have prepared a 169-page book giving 
_. properties, analyses, packaging, freight 











i ns ‘mentioned above, we would like to 
B you a copy. May we? 
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405 LEXINGTON AVENUE .- 
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NEW YORK 17.N. Y 
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It’s one thing to make a name. What 
counts more is living up to that 
name over and over again — year 
after year — so that eventually peo- 
ple say “That's a name you can 
count on.” 

Mathieson is that kind of a name. 
For over 50 years, in peace and war, 
in good times and bad, Mathieson 
has been well known for producing 
and delivering the highest quality 
chemicals according to the best 

traditions of American business. 
Each Mathieson chemical is out- 
standing in its own field. Each car- 
ries an important guarantee on its 
label — the guarantee inherent in 
the name of its maker. We repeat, 
Mathieson is that kind of a name. 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Caustic Soda * Soda Ash * Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine « Chlorine Dioxide ° Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & Aqua * HTH Products * Fused 
Alkali Products Synthetic Salt Cake * Dry Ice 
Carbonic Gos * Sodium Chlorite Products 
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THE READER WRITES 





Significant Survey 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


Your report on “Process Equipment 
Developments” in the August 1946 issue 
of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES has just come 
to our attention. I should like to extend 
my compliments upon your complete cov- 
erage and treatment of this significant 
survey. I feel quite confident in saying 
that without doubt this article has proved 
to be of considerable value to a great 
many of your readers. 

Gorpon C. Lunp 

Ridings and Ferris, Inc. 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Rings Maintenance Bell 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


The writer’s attention was called to an 
article printed on page 484 of the Sep- 
tember 1946 issue of CuemicaL INpuUs- 
TRIES entitled “Planned Maintenance, a 
Means of Increasing Profits.” If it is at 
all possible, the writer would be more 
than pleased to receive two reprints of 
this article if you have them available. 
The suggestions that are offered are of 
much interest and the writer is very de- 


sirous of passing the information on to a 
group of people who could make excellent 
use of them. 

R. A. NIsBet 

Chemical Department 

General Electric Company 

Schenectady 5, New York. 


Another Vote for 
Market Research Booklet 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


This is in reference to the series of 
articles “Information Sources for Chem- 
ical Market Research.” You probably 
have already had a number of suggestions 
and requests that this series, when com- 
pleted, be published as a unit. 

I would like to add one more vote for 
such publication. The series is excellent 
and serves an important function in mar- 
ket research. 

L. STrevATER, JR., Technical Director 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


There are yet seven more articles to 
appear in the Market Research series, and 
we are glad to announce that arrange- 








New York 18, N. Y. 








ATROPINE DERIVATIVES 


ATROPINE METHYL BROMIDE 
ATROPINE METHYL NITRATE 
HOMATROPINE METHYL BROMIDE | 


HOMATROPINE METHYL NITRATE 


LAMEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


Makers of Fine Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals | 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
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ments are already being made to reprint 
the complete set in booklet form. We ex- 
pect this booklet to be ready about next 
fall. The enthusiastic endorsement of this 
series, which has come from all quarters 
of the chemical process industries, has 
been most gratifying to CHEMICAL. IN- 
DUSTRIES and, we are sure, to Mr. Law- 
rence and the other participating authors. 
—EDpIrTor. 


Malagash Not Part of 
Standard Chemical 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


In the Canadian News section of your 
September issue reference is made to our 
having established the Malagash Salt 
Company Limited in the Maritimes. This 
is incorrect. We have no affiliation with 
the Malagash Salt Company Limited. We 
have, however, under construction at Nap- 
pan, Nova Scotia, a plant to produce 
evaporated salt. 

F. E. Dempsey, Sales Manager 

Standard Chemical Company Ltd. 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Popular Proteins 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


We wonder if we might have your per- 
mission to reprint the article, “Proteins as 
Industrial Raw Materials,” by Dr. A. K. 
Smith, which appeared in your June issue. 

We think Dr. Smith’s article covers the 
field of industrial proteins very well and 
that it would be of considerable interest 
to our readers. 

Kent Petietr, Managing Editor 

The Soybean Digest 

Hudson, Iowa. 


Technical Books Wanted 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


This is a renewal of the recent appeal 
to engineers and scientists throughout the 
United States to contribute technical books 
and literature to help restore libraries 
overseas. To better coordinate this cam- 
paign with other similar efforts, the five 
national engineering societies sponsoring 
it have joined forces with the American 
Book Center for War Devastated Li- 
braries, Inc., with headquarters in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. The 
American Book Center is serying as a 
shipping point for volumes given through 
the engineers, and will receive, sort, as- 
sign, pack and ship the books. 

Shipping facilities are precious and de- 
mand that all materials be carefully se- 
lected. Emphasis is placed upon publica- 
tions issued during the past decade, upon 
scholarly books which are important con- 
tributions to their fields, upon periodicals 
(even incomplete volumes) of significance, 
upon fiction and nonfiction of distinction. 

GeorceE A. HASTINGS 

American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Mutual Chromates have proved their versatility 
in their ever-increasing present day industrial 
uses. Important applications include decorative 
chrome plating, textile dyeing, metal cleaning, 
chrome tanning, paint pigments and anodizing 
aluminum. 

Two increasingly valuable uses are in hard 
| a chrome plating and as corrosion inhibitors. Pure 
INTERNAL metallic chrome has a hardness almost equal to 
COMBUSTION ENGINES that of a diamond. Other properties that con- 
tribute to its efficiency as a plating material for 
long wear are resistance to abrasion and low 
coefficient of friction when in contact with other 
metals. 

In corrosion control, no other chemicals have 
exhibited so powerful an inhibitive influence on 
ferrous surfaces. Mutual Chromates are being 
used as inhibitors in water-cooling systems, in- 
ternal combustion engines, air-conditioning, 
tower coolers, condensers, refrigeration brines, 
sprayer systems, diesel engines, mercury arc rec- 
REFRIGERATION PETROLEUM tifiers ... to mention but a few of an ever-grow- 
ing list. 

Fill out the coupon below for your copies of 
the booklets on the subjects in which you are 
interested. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








promo --— 5END FOR INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS.———————== 





I 
: MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A Sit 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
CHEMICAL 1 Please send me the following booklets: 
PROGRESS 1 . : 
Sapceete I ] Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Bimetallic Systems 
2 : ~] Chzomace Corrosion Iniibitors in Brine Systems 
1 _] Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors for Inteznal Combustion Engines 
C ct R OM 1 U M —} Corrosion Control in the Refrigeration Industry 
I [_] Corrosion Control in Air Conditioning 
Cc H E M i Cc A L Ss _] Chromate Corrosion Inhibitors in Chloride Systems 
1 
BOI cssccvsniciesiestcenisatadasiaaiibiimetalinsaeaaiittciaeihbenneniainaniianinemapeteinainarenliabitnianiaiainadianaiiacaaiaai eeccce 
COMPPEWI .0....cccrccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccocosscoceseucccscececocecossscecoccococosocesoess: eseees 
1 
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NEW 





SOLVENTS 


LUBRICANTS 


HUMECTANTS 


Dow Glycols are highly adaptable chemicals . . . ready 
to fit a variety of plans for new savings, better products. 
In a few short years, these versatile materials have taken 


over important jobs in many industries. 


As just one example, take their use in coating resins and 
adhesives. The Glycols are very useful plasticizers 
for phenolic resins. They are employed to plasticize cork 
adhesives, glues, and other adhesive compositions. As 
esterification agents for rosin, they yield ester gums with 
high alcohol tolerances. They are extremely valuable, 
too, as components of alkyd resins . . . particularly those 


of the styrene modified type. 


This is just one of many fields in which Dow Glycols are 


LOW-COST 


AUK 


CHEMICAL 


COUPLING AGENTS 


PLASTICIZERS 


HYDRAULIC FLUID 
COMPONENTS 





HEAT-TRANSFER MEDIA 


slycols put the flexibility 
in coating resins and adhesives 


in demand today. What possibilities do they offer you? 
Dow will gladly consult with you regarding your ideas 


for these economical, useful materials. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington - 
St Louis - 


Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago 


Houston + San Francisco + Seattle 


Los Angeles + 





TOOLS! 
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Debate Phosphate Rock Freight Rates . . . Question Engineer Title Legality . . . 
Broaden ODT Classifications . . . Foreign Salt Cake Competition Looms 


Phosphate Sand, Clay and 
Other I. C. C. Actions 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE Commission 
is holding in suspense certain increases in 
the carload rates on phosphatic sand and 
clay, which interested rail carriers had 
filed originally to become effective June 
6 this year. Prior to filing this change 
in rates with the Commission, the car- 
riers had also asked relief from existing 
long-and-short haul rates on this com- 
modity from Florida to points in the 
South. 

Among the grounds cited by protesting 
phosphate sand and clay interests, is the 
fact that present rates on these two prod- 
ucts are the same as on ground limestone, 
and when or if the proposed rates now 
under suspension become eftective, the 
rates on phosnhate sand and clay will ex- 
ceed the rates on limestone, which will 
put the phosnhate sand and clay producers 
at a disadvantage. Railroad interests con- 
tend, however, that there 1s no “real or 
compelling competition” between these 
commodities. 

Phosphatic sand is a product of the 
pebble-rock district of Florida, and phos- 
phatic clay, described as actually a col- 
loidal phosphate, is produced in the hard- 
rock district of the State. The sand has 
been used widely as a filler in fertilizers, 
as has the clay, but since the war the clay 
has attained some use in stock-feed prepa- 
rations. 


In a brief filed with I. C. C. rail car- 
riers this month asked the Commission 
to allow the suspended rates, and long- 
and short-haul relief to take effect. 


The Department of Agriculture has now 
appeared as an intervenor in another rate 
case, involving proposed higher rates on 
defluorinated or calcined phosphate rock, 
from points of origin in Pennsylvania to 
destinations in the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The issue generally, is whether phos- 
phate rock of this category should be 
placed in the same rate columns as fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer materials, or as pro- 
posed by the railroads involved, in a cate- 
gory calling for higher rates. In so-called 
official territory, for example, the rates 
on fertilizer, in carloads, are 22% per cent 
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of first class, whereas the railroads now 
seek to apply 27% per cent of first class, 
as covering animal or livestock feed. 

The Department of Agriculture, in join- 
ing with other protesting parties, con- 
cedes that while some fractional amount 
of the material may be used in livestock 
and poultry feed, the rock, so treated, is 
essentially fertilizer material. The De- 
partment has petitioned the I. C. C. to 
so hold. 


Before |. C. C. 


ETHYL ETHER (sulphuric ether) other 
than anesthesia ether, to Illinois and 
Western Trunk Line territories, from 
Texas City and Velasco, Texas, author- 
ized to be carried at the same rates as 
those on denatured alcohol, over the same 
routes and to same destinations, with 
higher rates to intermediate points. 


“Engineer” Corporations’ 
Status Questioned 


NATIONAL ENGINEER groups are giving 
some study to a finding by the Idaho At- 
torney General which questions the legal- 
ity (in that state) of corporations and 
companies using the word “engineer” or 
“engineering” in their titles. In effect, he 
confines the legal use of the professional 
title to qualified individuals, rather than 
companies or corporate groups. 


Chemical Freight Loading 
Classified by ODT 


ACTING TO REDUCE individual requests for 
permits, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has included a number of chem- 
icals and chemical industrial materials in 
carloading requirements listed under its 
so-called “heavy loading order”’-General 
Order ODT 18-A; Commodities and min- 
imum loading requirements follow: 
Cleaning compounds in packages, not 
otherwise specified by ODT, 60,000 
pounds; phosphate of calcium, phosphate 
of sodium, phosphate of ammonia, di- 
sodium phosphate, sodium metasilicate and 
trisodium phosphate, in packages, 50,000 
pounds; potato starch, in packages, 60.000 
pounds ; refined clay, in bags, 60,000; lino- 
leum cement, linoleum paste, caulking 
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compound, roofing cement and coatings, 
in packages, 50,000; fire brick, clay, sili- 
cate, magnesite, chrome, etc., 70,000; as- 
phalt in bags, 60,000; among other com- 
modities. 


Foreign Salt Cake Competition 


DoMESTIC SALT CAKE producers are mani- 
festing concern over the probability that 
shipments from abroad will be again en- 
tering the market soon. For, prior to the 
war heavy tonnages of this chemical came 
into the U. S. mainly from Germany. 
Uneasiness over the situation came to 
light when carriers of salt cake petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission not 
to vacate or modify present rail rates on 
minimum carloadings of 80,000 pounds 
from Philadelphia and other shipping 
points to southern destinations. 
Testimony of spokesmen for the Potash 
and Chemical Corporation, Trona, Calif., 
before an I. C. C. hearing summed up the 
domestic producers’ position thus: 


“Through a combination of cheap labor, 
low transportation costs—due to the fact 
that in most instances this material was 
handled by vessels as ballast—the absence 
of any import duty, and the proximity of 
the majority of consumers to water-borne 
transportation, it is anticipated that within 
a short period, foreign salt cake will again 
become a serious threat to domestic pro- 
duction and again dominate the market.” 

Rail carriers, in seeking maintenance of 
existing “relief rates” pointed out that 
pre-war importations were delivered di- 
rectly to U. S. consumers at various des- 
tinations along the seaboard, at the same 
price to such points as the domestic ship- 
pers could name, when forced to sell 
f.o.b. producing points. 

The foreign vessels used in this traffic 
are not subject to U. S. law. While there 
is no such importation at present, accord- 
ing to information presented to the I. C. 
C., “as soon as foreign interests start pro- 
duction, this competition will again be- 
come very serious,” rail petitioners said. 
Railroad spokesmen claimed that shipper- 
producers were generally in sympathy on 
the rate situation, which involves tem- 
porarily lower-than-normal rates on this 
commodity. 
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OF POPULAR 
U.S.1. PURE PHENOLIC RESINS 


Now available for immediate shipment, Arofene 700 and Arofene 
775 provide excellent durability and remarkable resistance to salt 
water, acids, strong alkali, and other corrosive substances. These 


pure phenolic resins, containing no rosin or rosin derivatives, are trorve f) é 70) O 
used principally in spar varnishes, chemical-resistant finishes, ethyl 

cellulose finishes, and in varnishes for fortifying alkyds. Products HA A / / be} 
made with these resins exhibit good color, gloss, and drying prop- L O Cf? 7 


erties. Samples are available upon request. 








SPECIFICATIONS rma 
AROFENE 700 Chemical-Resistant Finishes 
Acid Number: 70-85* 
Melting Point (Mercury Method): 75-85°C.* 
Color: Paler than WW Rosin 
Specific Gravity: 1.1 
Solubility: Complete in all hydrocarbons, usual varnish and lacquer 


solvents and varnish oils. 


*Since this resin is heat reactive, these values are unimportant because in the 
cooking operation they change completely with the formation of a new chemical 
compound of which the oil is a part. 





AROFENE 775 

Melting Point: (Mercury) 121-138°C, 
Color of 50% solution of Acetone (GH 1933): Less than 10 
Specific Gravity at 25°C.: 1.05 

Volatile (at 560°F. for 15 min.): Less than 5% 
Ash Content: Less than 0.2% 










STRIAL CHEMICALS INC. 
O East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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DOUBLE CHECKED \/ from RESEARCH to INDUSTRY 


DICHLOROPENTANES 14 






‘SHARPLES 


on Vauk Cars 


Both Dichloropentanes 14 (distilled) and Dichloropentanes 40 














(undistilled) are among the lowest priced chlorinated solvents on 
the market. Either grade can be shipped promptly, regardless of 
whether drum or tank car delivery is required. 

Dichloropentanes have excellent solvent properties for many or- 
ganic materials and can be used for dissolving oils, greases, bitumi- 
nous materials, various resins, vulcanized rubber and unvulcanized 
rubber. Additional applications include soil fumigation and 
insect control by means of contact spraying. 


Ask for further information and samples of either or both grades. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
DICHLOROPENTANES 14 
Color. . .Water white to light yellow 
Sp. gr. @ 20°/20° C.. .1.056-1.077 
Acidity (mg. KOH per g.) . 0.38 max. 



























Water content ......... Negligible 
Distillation 
95% between... ..130°-200°C. 


DICHLOROPENTANES 40 


BN 6 Ki tawnkesas Brown to Black 
Sp. gr. @ 20°/20°C.... .1.02-1.15 
AcidityasHCL......... 0.5% max. 
Water content ........ 1.0% max. 


Distillation 
Not more than 
WOR OTR xccee rks erqelees 130°C. 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO +» NEW YORK 





SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL* (AMYL ALCOHOLS) BURAMINE* (BUTYL UREA, Tech.) 
ORTHOPHEN* (o-AMYLPHENOL) 
PENT-ACETATE* (AMYL ACETATE) PENTAPHEN* (p-tert-AMYLPHENOL) 
PENTALARM* (AMYL MERCAPTAN) VULTACS* (ALKYL PHENOL SULFIDES) 
PENTALENES* (AMYL NAPHTHALENES) 
















AMYLAMINE ETHYLAMINE 
DIAMYLAMINE DIETHYLAMINE 
TRIAMYLAMINE TRIETHYLAMINE I 
DIETHYLAMINOETHANOL TETRAETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
ETHYLETHANOLAMINE TETRAETHYLTHIURAM MONOSULFIDE 
ETHYLDIETHS | TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
ETHYLETHANO 161 ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


DIBUTYLAMINOETHA! THYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
BUT YLETHANOLAMIN ING DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
BUTYLDIETHA CUPRIC 
DI-sec-AMYLPHENO: “SELENIUM DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
AMYL CHLORIDES 53 o-sec-AMYLPHENOL 
DICHLORO PENTAR AMYL SULFIDE 


* Trademark Registered 


SHARPERS CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH, 


Sales Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC. Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
Mining Representative: ANDREW CLAUSEN, 1826 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Canada; SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LTD., Montreal, Quebec 
Export: AIRCO EXPORT CORP., New York City 
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BOTTLE WASHING 


‘ of intensive research, Oronite Detergent, 
new and superior material with excellent 
ive properties. It is highly effective both as 

pnt and as a wetting agent. 
ite Detergent is available in both dry and 
form, and is substantially odorless. In low 
entrations, Oronite Detergent has exceptional 
ing properties and possesses extraordinary sta- 
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(Above) ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL CHEMICALS in the manufacture of 


machines each year is aluminum sulphate, used primarily in com- 
millions of pounds of paper which roll off the paper making 


bination with rosin size for the sizing or waterproofing of paper. 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE-—VITAL STAPLE IN PAPER MAKING 


Aluminum sulphate is an indispensable material in the paper making 
industry. In addition to its primary function in combination with 
rosin for the sizing of paper, alum is also used for the clarification of 


the stock at various points from the beater to the paper machine. 
For the optimum sizing of paper, the correct amount of aluminum 
sulphate is of prime importance. The amount used will vary, depend- 


process water, for the setting of certain types of dyes, and for the 
prevention of foam which affects both paper production and quality. 

Alum as used in paper making is a partially dehydrated aluminum 
sulphate. For the sizing or waterproofing of fibers, it is usually 
added in the paper mill beater, either in ground form or as a solu- 
tion. Rosin size is first added to the stock, then the necessary 
aluminum sulphate, thus fixing the rosin on the fibers in complex 


ing upon the quality of paper desired and mill conditions. 

During the last few years paper makers have made great 
strides toward obtaining and maintaining the proper aluminum 
ratio. This has come about through the establishment of better 
methods of technical control. Another factor is the technical 
service offered by chemical organizations, such as Cyanamid, to 
help the paper maker secure the best results in the use of size 


form. The aluminum sulphate is sometimes added .continuously to and aluminum sulphate. 
7 I 


(Left and right) COMPARATIVE 
WATER RESISTANCE or re- 
sistance to ink penetration 
of coated and uncoated 
papers is shown in these 
photomicrographs (400 x). 
The photomicrograph on 
the left shows a cross sec- 
tion of printed coated 
paper, and that on the right 
uncoated stock printed. 
The correct amount of 
aluminum sulphate is of 
prime importance for the 
optimum sizing of paper. 


Photomicrographs: Courtesy 
Interchemical Corporation 
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(Below) FABRICS TREATED WITH DECERESOL* 1861 SOFTENER lead a 
softer life! For DEcERESOL 1861 Softener imparts superior 
softness of hand and suppleness of drape to cotton, woolen, and 
rayon textiles, as well as to other yarns and threads. Because of 
these qualities, fabrics treated with DEcERESOL 1861 are enjoying 
new and greater customer satisfaction. 

DeEcERESOL 1861 Softener retains its softening properties even 
after repeated washing or dry cleaning of fabrics. It reduces 
bleeding of direct colors, decreases crocking of naphthol colors, 
and inhibits gas-fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 

Complete information on the general properties and methods 
of application of DecerEsot 1861 Softener is available from 
Cyanamid. 
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(Above) LAMINAC* RESIN IS LIGHT FOR FLIGHT and tough to scuff! 
That’s why luggage compartments on commercial airliners are now 
being lined with Laminac laminated plastic panels. Formerly 
compartments were lined with aluminum, but when the metal became 
punctured from bumps or knocks, it tore and damaged luggage and 
cargo. Laminated paneling, however, has sufficient resiliency to 
absorb shock. It is strong, tough, and durable. It not only eliminates 
costly replacement of damaged interior paneling, but gives extra 
protection to plane and cargo. Panels have no sharp corners, and are 
lighter than metal. 

LAMINAC resins, product of Plastics Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, can be used for the fabrication of either rigid or flexible 
laminates for many industrial, architectural, and decorative uses. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


ACETONE 
ALLYL ALCOHOL 
ALLYL CHLORIDE 
SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
TERTIARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
DIACETONE ALCOHOL 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL (REFINED 99%) 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL (REFINED 91%) 
ISOPROPYL ETHER 
MESITYL OXIDE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
METHYL ISOBUTYL CARBINOL-: 


(METHYL AMYL ALCOHOL) 


METHYL ISOBUTYL KETONE 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18 


Los Angeles - Houston + Chicago 


St. Louis +: Cleveland 
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1 
CHARLES TENNANT: & CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


oe 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
94 Royal Avenue, Belfast 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


«8. 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (EIRE), LTD. 
1-3 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


or 
C. TENNANT SONS & CO., LTD. 
4 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2 


CHEMICALS, CALCIUM CARBIDE, FERROUS AND NON 
FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS, FERTILISERS, POTASH. 
SILICA SAND, WOOD PULP, RUBBER, PRODUCE 


ans 
TENNANTS (LANCASHIRE), LTD. 
1 Booth Street, Manchester 2 


CHEMICALS, DRYSALTERIES, TANNING MATERIALS, RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


«6. 
PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Britannica Works, Waltham Abbey, Essex 
FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS 


os 
BARTER TRADING CORPORATION, LTD. 
14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 


CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, FORMALDEHYDE, SYNTHETIC 
CEMENTS AND RESINS 


«iB. 
SYNTHITE, LTD. 
Ryder’s Green, West Bromwich 
FORMALDEHYDE, PARAFORMALDEHYDE, ANTI-FREEZE, 
SOLVENTS 







THE TENNANT GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1797 


Unique in Their Widespread Activities 


EACH OF THESE COMPANIES TRADES AS A _ SEPARATE UNIT 









Pe 
ADPRINT, LTD. 
6 Newman Street, London, W.1 
BOOK DESIGN AND PRODUCTION, COLOUR PRINTING 


«®@. 
ASTROPLAX, LTD. 
143 York Road, Belfast 

FINISHING PLASTERS AND LYTOLL PARTITION BLOCKS 


« 88. 
IRISH TAR DISTILLERS, LTD. 
Oriel Street, North Wail, Dublin 
TAR AND TAR BY-PRODUCTS, CREOSOTE 


- oe 
MARINE AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, LTD. 
Albert Works, Greenland Street, Liverpool 1 


SHIP CHANDLERS, BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND 
STOCKISTS 


» Bas 
SALERMO, LTD. 
14 Waterloe Place, London, S.W.1 


RETORTS FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL FROM OIL SHALES 
AND FOR LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 


« aes 
VICTOR CEMENT CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CEMENTS 


- 18. 
AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, INC. 


186 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


« aan 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
West Haverstraw, New York 
FORMALDEHYDE, INTERMEDIATES, PLASTICIZERS, 
AROMATICS 
7. 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (CANADA), LTD. 
137 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


The Tennant Group is represented by well introduced agents throughout the World. 


American-British Chemical Supplies, tn. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone—AShland 4-2265 
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MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 
“SINCE 1797” 


We Shall Be Glad to Advise You About Exports 


Cable Address—Bisulphide, New York City 














Phenyl B Naphthyl Amine 
Distilled Available in commercial quantities 
M. P. 107° 
Purity 5 
ratty ay avethabielncommersiat avert: 
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Mixed Mono-and Diheptyl ONO“ His : 

Diphenyl Amines cys Ors ° 
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: Available in commercial quantities 
2 Distillation range—! 45-245 
(3.0 mm) 
Purity 98% 
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Isopropoxy Diphenyl Amine ° 

Available in commercial quantities & 
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Purity 92% min. e 
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NC YN 
DIB Naphthyl p Phenylene ee) O 98) 
Diamine 
Available in commercial quantities 
m.P. -2300C 
Purity 98% 


HOC_ OC HC) 
Monobenzyl Ether of Hydroquinone 


Available in commercial quantities 
M. P. bh 
Purity 90% 


. 
i @ 


Cyc HoC_)oc H,_) 
Dibenzyl Ether of Hydroqui- 
none 


Available in Pilot Plant quantities 
M. P. VW 
Purity 85% 


ia e 
: ‘ © Di ; cH 
p Hydroxy Dipheny! Amine : Di Isopropyl Dixanthogen . 2 
Available in commercial quantities 4 _— aa —" ah quentinee 
M.P. 15° ge 
Purity 92% ° Purity 98% 
e 
° 
a cre es 
NO Mixed Ethyl and Dimethyl CH; CNS 
OrO °¢ Mercaptothiazoles 7 = CSH 
N-Nitroso Diphenyl Amine > Available in commercial CH; — c~s 
Available in commercial e quantities ; 
M. P. > m.P. __136-153° C,H CNY 
Purity 97% Ss Purity Approximately \ CSH 
° and 15% ethy! 
x ptothiazoles 
Pe en ST 
€ 
H H * 
OKO *O > ° ° . . CH;— C—~Ny 
Diphenyl p Phenylene Diamine © — Mixed Aliphatic Thiazy! | oy ae c-s 
Available in commercial quantities > Disulfides v) 2 
M. P. 144° ® Avcilable in commercial 
Purity 92% 4 quantities Cc 2 Hs- c= Ny 
° Liquid \\ J c-s6 
e 
e 


or addi tona . . 
please rite B ’ 
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A DIVISION OF 
THE B F GOODRICH COMPANY 
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FOR DEPENDABLE SUPPLY AND SERVICE 





Bim PLACE 1947 CONTRACTS EARLY! 
. Me 


for @i Jaa a 















CONTRACT orders mean a 


sure supply of 99.5% pure Spencer 
Anhydrous Ammonia. 


CONTRACT orders mean 


prompt delivery throughout 1947; 


CONTRACT orders mean price 


protection—full protection against 
market fluctuations. 


CONTRACT orders mean good 


business—enable you to reduce in- 
ventories and plan with certainty for 
orderly economical production. 


Now is the time to con- 
tract for your 1947 re- 
quirements of Spencer 
Industrial Anhydrous Am- 
monia (NH3) and assure 
your future production 
schedules for the manu- 
° facture of Fertilizers, Ex- 
plosives, Petroleum Products, 
Chemicals, Sulphuric Acids, 
Rayon, Wood Pulp Treat- 
ing, Refrigerants... 





2 





Spencer Che 


General and Sales Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Works: Pittsburg, Kansas 


ON CONTRACT...ON SCHEDBDBULE...ON 


) November, 1946 
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COST NO MORE THAN 
THE OLD, LARGE TYPE 





Size meets screen specification of thru 4 on 32 mesh. 





@ Many platers are surprised when they 

learn Harshaw’s Single Nickel Salts cost 

no more than the old large type. It’s true HIGH PURITY 

... When you order Harshaw Single Nickel SMALL DEFINITE CRYSTALS 
Salts ...you get uniformly small NiSO,6H,O ge ee Sees 


crystals, far superior to the old kind. These FREE FLOWING 


: f ; RAPID SOLUBILITY 
new type crystals of high purity dissolve 


NEW SHIPPING PACKAGE 
rapidly and flow freely. Contact the Harshaw 
branch nearest you for more information, 


or for prompt attention to your order. 


NEW SHIPPING PACKAGE—This new type of 


nickel salts now makes possible the use of strong THE K A R S bs AW C i F M | C Al co. 


5-ply — nd rant 100 Ibs. net. They are 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
easy te andle and stac conveniently. The crystals BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
pour in a free flowing stream. 
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... Its Chemistry, 


History, and Development 


Hercules* CMC is the sodium salt of carboxy- 
methylcellulose, formed by the reaction of 
monochloroacetic acid with alkali cellulose. In 
application, it is a water-soluble cellulose gum. 


Although this cellulose gum has been known to 
European chemists for many years as sodium 
cellulose glycolate, little of it has been made in 
the United States until recently. Hercules began 
extensive tests and pilot-plant manufacture of 
CMC in 1944, and now has built a large, full- 
scale plant in Hopewell, Virginia, for its com- 
mercial manufacture. 


CMC possesses many properties of water soluble 
starches, gelatins, and gums, as well as the ad- 
ditional qualities found in processed or synthe- 
sized hydrophillic colloids. Unlike many chem- 
icals whose uses are circumscribed by specific 
property limitations, the applications of cellulose 
gum continue to multiply as chemists study its 
unique combination of properties and discover 
new uses for them. 


Hercules believes CMC to be an exciting chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity and imagination of chem- 
ists and technicians in many industries. We invite 
you to study the interesting properties of CMC, 
described at right. Perhaps you will find some 
new application of this versatile cellulose gum 
that will effect an improvement in your product, 
or a short-cut in your processing. 


HERCULES 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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FORMS TOUGH FILMS HOLDS WATER—YET ABSORBS NO MOISTURE 


Solutions of CMC canbe | | se ie ore Oa Sn Oe te relatively non- 
evaporated to form films... Sct re - hygroscopic. For exam- 


that compare favorably — 


with those laid down 
by other water-soluble 


ple it may be used to 
retain a desired amount 
of moisture in a given 





gums.  Ultra-violet light 5 re ~~ substance, yet will resist 
has no appreciable em- : oe fle = a sites eee further moisture absorp- 
brittlement or discolor  ” — tion. 

ing effect on CMC films. ; 


EMULSION STABILIZER —_ REapiey comparipie 


CMC not only acts'as an ~ ie Both in solution and film, 
emulsifying agent inioil, CMC is compatible with 
in-water emulsions, but © 4 G3 many water-soluble ma- 
it also protects the emule MRS i ss terials such as gums, 
sion. Its stabilizing ef-. Ne A — _ plasticizers, and resins. 
fect is important in ei eas CD Sate AeA 

pigmented emulsions, 

where it serves to keep 

the pigment in suspen- 

sion. 


Seis r, 
ie + 
Ly 


MINCREASES, CONTROLS VISCOSITY OF WATER f=. LOW FLAMMABILITY 


Me alte 


ee a 


CMC greatly increases 
the viscosity of water. 
The low, medium, and 
high viscosity types in 
which CMC is supplied — 


plus the degree of dilu-- 


tion used — makes it pos- 


sible to carefully con-.. © 


trol the viscosity of any 


used, 


solution in which CMC is ak 


“CMC presents no fire 


hazard. As it chars only 
‘ot temperatures above 
235° C..CMC is safe to 
work with at high tem- 
peratures. 





BABY 
LOTION 


CMC's ability to increase and control the Its stabilizing an 

f water s excellent film make it ideal for use 

aloha: 1 lacquers where 
} Spe rs 


r 


sroperties 


aelmmmel o) lilaehilelars 
textile manufacture it is used in sizes and 
io 
: nile CMC 
shes, as wel printing pastes 
give adhesive 


Pirele lel: color box 
specia 


fal eather pastir 


ent bases, | 
| + ‘ P 
r arex hal can 
d for arease ae 
C g re) 
papers an 
folate Mal tele mm elctalain: 
ilizing or suspend inder that 


xtreme ly usefu 


also used 
n tooth pa other similar nv 
in-water emulsic fae hitelsi 


HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mCORPOOATE 


1926 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington 99, Del. 




















PURE 


VITAMINS 


— Products of Merck Research 





Merck research has been directly responsible for 
many important contributions to the synthesis, 
development, and large-scale production of indi- 
vidual vitamin factors in pure form. 

In a number of instances, the pure vitamins may 
be considered to be products of Merck research. 
Several were originally synthesized in The Merck 


Thiamine Hydrochloride U.S.P. 
(Vitamin Bi Hydrochloride) 


Riboflavin U.S.P. 
(Vitamin B2) 
Niacin 
(Nicotinic Acid U.S.P.) 
Niacinamide 
(Nicotinamide U.S.P.) 


Pyridoxine Hydrochloride 
(Vitamin Bg Hydrochloride) 


Calcium Pantothenate 
Dextrorotatory 


Ascorbic Acid U.S.P. 
(Vitamin C) 
Vitamin K; 
(2-Methy1-3-Phytyl-1,4-Naphthoquinone) 


Menadione U.S.P. 


(2-Methyl-1,4-Naphthoquinone) 
(Vitamin K Active) 


Alpha-Tocopherol 
(Vitamin E) 


Alpha-Tocopherol Acetate 


Biotin 


Merck & Co., Inc. now manufac- 
tures all the vitamins commercially 
available in pure form, with the 
exception of vitamins A and D, 








Research Laboratories, and others have been 
synthesized by Merck chemists and collaborators 
in associated laboratories. 

Because most of the known vitamins have now 
been made available in pure form, effective therapy 
of specific vitamin deficiencies can be conducted 
on a rational and controlled basis, under the direc- 
tion of the physician. 











MERCK VITAMINS | 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


MERCK & CoO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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Sorbie 


a versatile and challenging intermediate 


p Sorbic acid is now available as a white crystalline solid melting at 
134.5°C. The presence of a carboxyl group and a conjugated system of 
double bonds in the 2-4 position makes possible the usual as well as some 
unique reactions. Halogens, halogen acids, and hypohalites can be added; — 
amides and substituted amine compounds are readily formed;—a variety 
of esters can be easily prepared. Because of these properties Sorbic acid 


will be of particular interest to the research chemist. 


j> Sorbic acid can be employed for the “upgrading” or improvement of natural 
drying oils. Soft oils, such as soya, can be improved, to attain the properties 
of linseed; linseed oil itself can be “upgraded” to the equivalent of tung oil. 


Even the properties of tung oil are enhanced by a sorbic acid treatment. 


b> Sorbic Acid easily undergoes the Diels-Alder type of reaction with 
suitable compounds and polymerizes by a similar mechanism. The possi- 
bilities of extended cross linkage inherent in its structure make it of great 


interest in copolymerizations with other olefinic materials. 


> Our technical representatives will be glad to discuss your individual applications for 
this interesting new compound. Call or write our nearest office for a sample and for our 


technical information sheet, Form F-6568. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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PROTECTIVE COATINGS 





HEMICAL SYNTHESIS 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


BY THE TRUCKLOAD OR TRAINLOAD 
$70,000,000.00 OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


‘ Jinders (all types) 


es ; 
Geode materials 


g chemicals 


Rubber process!" 


peor most other chem! 
a 


cals 


All chemicals are subject to priority regulations. VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR II are invited to be certified 
at the War Assets Administration Certifying Office serv- 
ing their area and then to purchase the material offered 
herein. 


War Asse 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland « Dallas + Denver « Detroit + Fort 
Worth +« Helena + Houston « Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock « Los Angeles 





GOVERNMENT 


Ready for quick sale in large quantity, many at prices well below 
market, are hundreds of items in the government’s huge war surplus 
stockpile of industrial chemicals. If you need industrial chemicals of 
any kind, in any amount, it will pay you to get in touch with your 
War Assets Administration Regional Office. (Listed below). Among 
these chemicals are some at present in short supply from usual 
sources. If your regional WAA office does not have them, the Inter- 
office Product Location Service has been set up to locate them fast 
if available anywhere in the U. S. All items are ready for quick sale, 
under credit terms if desired. Write now—or use the coupon below. 


(weeawewe es eS eS eS eS ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


l FREE FACTS 


War Assets Administration (address nearest Regional Office) 
Please supply without obligation, prices, available quantities 
and locations of items written in below: 


Address. . . 
City. Ye eee ee é ‘ $ State Were ee ee ve 155-6 


Exporters: The War Assets Administration solicits your 
inquiries. Communicate with your foreign clients promptly. 









Louisville « Minneapolis + Nashville - New 





Orleans «+ New York . Omaha 

OWNED Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond 
URPLUS St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio 
re i San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane + Tulsa 
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____ het Hooker Add the Hydrogen 


Hooker has the hydrogen, the facilities and the “know-how” to handle hydrogena- 
tions for you. These processes are carefully controlled so that commercial produc- 
tion is the same as laboratory samples. For a number of years Hooker has been 
carrying out custom hydrogenation for many concerns. Typical of these conver- 
sions is the hydrogenation of Aromatics to Alicyclics. 


CH; H CH; 
i a 
oo _ Pa ‘cH 
I " 3H: at \ . 
HC. CH H.C CH: 
r aN 
OH H OH 
OTHER TYPICAL HYDROGENATIONS ARE: 
1. Aldehydes to Primary Alcohols. 4. Nitriles to Amines. 
2. Ketones to Secondary Alcohols. 5. Aliphatic Unsaturates to Saturates. 
3. Oximes to Amines. 6. Hydrogenation of Heterocyclics. 


7. Stabilization of Resins by Hydrogenation. 


You who are interested in hydrogenations will do well to take up your problems 





with Hooker hydrogenation experts now. Hooker hydrogenation facilities are in 
ee continually increasing demand and.a discussion of your possible needs now may 


aid in the fulfillment of your hydrogenation requirements later. 
Graphic recordings and watchful control of conditions Laboratory autoclave carries out sample hydrogenations 
assure uniformity and high quality of hydrogenations. 





which later may be duplicated in production equipment. 









HOOKER 
PLECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


— 
— 


Caustic Soda Paradichlorbenzene Muriatic Acid Chlorine Sodium Sulfide Sodium Sulfhydrate 3115 
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the key to quality 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ° 
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¢ In your own industry you 
probably have found that quality’ 
begins with raw materials. This 
is equally true in producing caus- 
tic soda, soda ash, chlorine and 
other industrial chemicals. 


For many years Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation has relied 
on its own sources for three of the 
basic raw materials in chemical 
manufacture. Coal from Wyan- 
dotte-operated mines in Western 
Pennsylvania, salt from Wyan- 
dotte deposits and limestone from 





Wyandotte quarries are all fun- 
neled into the vast plants at 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


This control of materials, at 
the source, assures adequate sup- 
plies and efficiency of operation. 
These are passed on to Wyan- 
dotte customers in the form of 
superior products. 

Controlled raw materials, like 
controlled methods, have played 
an important part in making 
Wyandotte one of the world’s 
great producers of chemicals. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIV'SION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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FOR CERTAINTY IN CHEMICAL CONTROL 
oan Rely n~Be&A Reagents 


Chemical control has become indispensable to 
modern process industries all the way from accept- 
ance of raw materials on through to certification 
of finished products. In industrial laboratories 
America over, the control chemist, working with 
the precision tools of his profession, safeguards 
product quality and uniformity . .. helps obtain 
production economies and efficiency. 


For certainty in such responsible work, depend on 
B&A Reagents. 


These high purity products of General Chemical 
Company’s Baker & Adamson Division are chemi- 


REAGENTS 


ab Ag 
S “ 
3 g 2 


vat 
STANDARD 


PURITY Buftalo* 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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Los Angeles* 


SETTING 


cal micrometers for your most exacting analyses. 
They are made to the decimal-point accuracy of 
A.C.S, standards .. . and are backed by all the 
specialized skills and science B&A has developed 
in 64 years of “setting the pace in chemical purity”’ 
Extensive stocks of B&A Reagents are carried 
at the Company’s own chain of regional ware- 
houses from coast to coast.* Use the one nearest 
you to fill your reagent needs. By telling the B&A 
Technical Serviceman your month-to-month re- 
quirements he can plan with you in building these 
local stocks to supply you quickly ... conven- 
iently . . . whenever you call. 


Do you have this 
200-page catalog? 


If you buy or 
specify industrial 
laboratory re- 
agents, you will find the 200-page 
book of B&A products an invalu- 
able guide to 1,000 quality chemi- 
cals. For free copy, make request 
on business letterhead to nearest 
B&A office below. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


———— === 49 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y.°= = === =" 


or Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany* 


e Atlanta @ Baltimore ¢ Birmingham* ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport 
Charlotte* © Chicago* © Cleveland* ¢ Denver * 


Detroit* © Houston ¢* Kansas City 


e Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia* °¢ Pittsburgh® © Providence ¢ St. Louis*® 


San Francisco* © Seattle * Wenatchee (Wash.) 


¢ Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE PACE IN CHEMICAL 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
PURITY 


SINCE 1882 


* Complete stocks carried here. 
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An increasing number of chemical manufac- 
turers are employing Nuchar Activated Carbon 
as a purification agent without adding elaborate 
distillation or sublimation equipment. In many 
cases Nuchar can be efficiently and economically 
used simply by mixing and filtering. However, 
there are still many pitfalls even in such a simple 
operation which are learned only by experience. 
That is why the services of the Nuchar Research 
Laboratory are available at all times for consulta- 
tion and collaboration. 


Nuchar Technicians will be only too glad to 
give you the advantages of their wide experience, 





: 


CU Cat” Vy with Nuchar Activated Carbon ” 


once your specific problems are discussed. In fact, 
studies are frequently made for the purpose of 
furnishing prospective users of NUCHAR Acti- 
vated Carbon with the quality which will best 
serve their particular needs on the basis of “opti- 
mum purification results.” 


Industrial Chemical Sales Division, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.; 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill; 748 Public Ledger Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa.; 844 Leader Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Industrial Chemical Sales Division, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Nuchar Active Carbon— 
purification by adsorption.” 


ACTIVATED CARBON 
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The method of procuring natural resins in the 
Far East has remained unaltered for hundreds 
of years. Here, a native workman is tapping and 
collecting gum. 


Protein Hydrolysates Aid 
Liver Necrosis Treatment 


Protein hydrolysates containing methionine 
are successful in the treatment of acute necro- 
sis of the liver according to a report published 
recently in a medical journal. One patient, 
described as having been in a coma for 97 
hours, is said to have shown no evidence of 
liver damage as early as three months after 
recovery. Methionine, one of the ten amino 
acids considered essentially for the growth 
and repair of animal tissue, is now synthesized 
by a U.S.I. process which cuts costs about 
97 per cent. 





First Post-War A.S.I. Show 
To Be Held in December 


Newest developments in the automo- 
tive industry will be featured in the first 
post-war Automotive Service Industries 
Show to be held in the Atlantic City 
Auditorium from December 9th to 14th. 
Products of U.S.L. applicable to the auto- 
motive industry will be exhibited in 
booths 193 and 194. The Show is held 
under the auspices of the Motor and 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
the National Standard Parts Association, 
and the Motor and Equipment Whole 
salers Association. 


Imported Natural Resins Are Again 
Available for Protective Coatings 


Reopened Primary Markets in the Far East Ship Damar, Batu. 
And East India Resins——Manilla Gum Expected Soon 


The reopening of primary markets 


in the Far East have once again made 


many natural Tesins | available as an additional source of raw materials for the 


<= It is welcome news, s, during shese days 


of shortages, to announce the reopening of 


primary natural resin markets in the Far 
East. To bring readers of U.S.I1. Chemical 
oa 


News up-to-date on this important develop- 


ment in the coatings industry, we are pre- 
senting this exclusive article. > 





THE MONTH IN COATINGS 


An asphalt-base paint, said to dry in an 
hour and to be an excellent heat-insulator, 
is marketed . . . A method is proposed for 
standardizing industrial finishes . . . Gov- 
ernment sources announce expected im- 
ports of 25,000 tons of tung oil from 
China this year . . . The development of 
a new silicone paint thet will afford life- 
time finishes for automobiles, refrigerators, 
electric ranges and hospital equipment 
nears completion . . . A temporary pro- 
tective coating for metal parts is an- 
nounced . . . A surface analyzer is made 
available which checks surface finishes 
down to less than 1 microinch, according 
to the manufacturer A non-drying 
film that is said to prevent overspray from 
sticking to dry walls of spray booths is 
announced . . . U.S. scientists discover an 
accelerated anti-leaching method for 
testing the basic quality of paints... A 
new-type coating composition for automo- 
bile refinishing is reported to prevent 
“bleed through’’ of maroons and reds 

. The spraying of metal powder or plas- 
tics through an oxy-propane flame is found 
useful in plating tank linings . . . Plans are 
under way to install the first full-scale 
process for the continuous manufacture of 
precipitated pigment colors. 
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New Analgesic Discovered 


A possible rival for aspirin may exist in 
near-relative, salicylamide, according to 
investigations made recently by a New York 
research laboratory. 
o-hydroxybenzamide, 
tasteless, 
which has a quicker and deeper 
lasting effect than aspirin. 


its 


as is described 


as a 


The material, also known 


yellowish-white crystalline powder | . 
and more | Batavian Damar sorted by Javanese workers. Imports of natural resins 


if, 


protective coatings industry. Popular resins, 
such as Damar (Batavia and Singapore), Batu, 
and Black and Pale East India, have already 
becun to arrive in this country. and quantities 
of Manilla Gum (alcohol-soluble) are 
pected in the first part of 1947. 

Other natural resins, which were available 

luring the war, continue to enjoy wide popu 
larity. Congo Gum, for example, has found 
new uses in many industries, where it is re 
nlacing other imported and manufactured raw 
materials. Kauri Gum consumption ex 
| pected to increase particularly since China 
| Wood Oil has returned to the market. Red 
Gum (Accroides or Yacca) continues in good 
demand. 


ex 
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Prices Up in Primary Markets 


World demand for natural resins, particu 
larly from countries which have neither the 
| raw materials nor the facilities for the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins, and the general 
| tendency toward inflation abroad have com 
bined to boost the costs of natural resins in 
| the primary markets. Under the stress of great 
need and competitive bidding, some prewar 
resin prices have almost doubled. However, 
| because of the increased production of syn 
| thetic resins in this country and the great 
variety of types now available, natural resins 
will have to find their level here based on 
| the highly competitive synthetic resin market 


Refined Resins Available 


Assuming that costs will level off to meet 
the competition of synthetics in the United 
States, users will still be faced with the fun 
damental disadvantage of processing or re 
fining the imported raw resins. To overcome 
| this handicap, which is unnecessary with syn 
(¢ 
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Far East markets are beginning to enter the U.S.A. 
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Substitutes for Egg White, 
W hipped Cream Are Found 


New 


place egg 
€ 


synthetic products, designed to re- 
white and heavy cream, have re- 
cently been announced from foreign sources. 
The egg white replacement, said to have been 
used successfully for food and technical pur- 
is described having excellent food 
value, The whipped cream substitute, which 
is manufactured by means of a_ patented 
process, is reported to contain an edible vege- 
table flour, and a fatty base. 


poses, 


New “Resin Index’”’ 


The “Resin Index of 1946” has just been 
released. The booklet lists the name, pro- 
ducer, and basic properties of approximately 
800 resins, broken down into 23 categories. 





Feed Manufacturers Turn 
To Increased Vitamin B-G 
Use in Meat Shortage 


With shortage of animal protein be- 
coming serious because of decreased op- 
erations of the meat packing industry, 
feed manufacturers are faced with the 
substitution of greater quantities of vege- 
table protein to replace scarce animal 
protein. Nutritionists are recommending 
increased use of Vitamin B-G products to 
bring feeds carrying large quantities of 
vegetable protein to a high level of per- 
formance. The added riboflavin and other 
members of the vitamin B-G complex 
improve feed efficiency. U.S.I. is now 
offering a varied line of feed supplements 
and fortifiers, containing riboflavin and 
members of the vitamin B-G complex. 











New Testosterone Process 


\ new commercial process for the prepara- 
tion of testosterone from sarsaparilla root is 
under way, according to a recent announce- 
ment from Mexico. The process is not secret, 
and production costs are said to be favorable 
in cemparison with other methods. 
sterone is one of the male hormones. 


Testo- 
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Amy! Alcohol 
Butanol (Normal Buty! Alcohol) 
Fusel Oil—Refined 


Ethanol (Ethyl Alcohol) 
Specially Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 
Completely Denatured—all regular 
elle Mellibaciseltl Mlclaul i iel 3 
Pure—190 proof, C.P. 96% 
Absolute 
"Super Pyro Anti-freeze 
*Solox proprietary Solvent 
*ANSOLS 
Ansol M 
Ansol PR 


“Registered Trade Mark 


Natural Resins 


(Continued from prece 
U.S.I. has instituted a compre- 
hensive program to supply the 
trade with refined gums. These 
all the desirable properties of 
products, but are completely free 
matter and insolubles. 

Such refining, which produces standardized 
resins meeting rigid specifications, requires 
specialized equipment for large scale opera- 
tion of the same magnitude as synthetics. 
U.S.I. took a tremendous step forward in this 
direction years ago with the introduction of 
fused and esterified grades of Congo Gum. 
Well-directed research along similar lines has 
continued on other natural that, 
given ample supplies, it will be possible to 
open up a completely new line of interesting 
and economical raw materials complementing 
U.S.1.’s wide variety of synthetic resins. An- 
other field for natural resins lies in their use 
as raw materials for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins. 
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Data on Synthetic Fuels 


More than 200 reels of microfilms covering 
hitherto secret information on synthetic fuels 
and lubricants are now obtainable. Until re- 
cently, this data was restricted 
of the Petroleum Industry War Council. 











“There are times, Peabody, when | think you'd 
do better in some other field!"’ 





NEW YORK 17,N.Y 


ACETIC ESTERS 


OXALIC ESTERS 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 


OTHER ESTERS 
*Diatol 


Courtesy Drug and Cosmetic Industry 
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INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-anisidide 
Acetoacet-ortho-chlorgnilide 
PN a Aleta terolalilersielititeitel) 


Amyl Acetate 
Buty! Acetate 
Ethyl Acetate 


Acet t 
Dibuty! Oxalate cetoacet-para-chloranilide 


\ 
Diethyl Oxalate Alpha-acetylbutyrolactone 


5-Chloro-2-pentanone 


5-Diethylamino-2-pentanone 
Diamy! Phthalate 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 


Ethy! Acetoacetate 

Ethyl Benzoylacetate 

Ethyl Alpha-Oxalpropionate 

Ethyl Sodium Oxalacetate 
« Methyl! Cyclopropyl Ketone 
ETHERS 

Ethyl Ether 

Ethyl! Ether Absolute—A.C.S. 


Diethy! Carbonate 
Ethyl 
Ethyl Formate 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 





Further injormation on these items 


may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 
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New luminous materials have 
whose ‘glow rate” intensity 
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cording to the manufacturer. 
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IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FEED CONCENTRATES 
Riboflavin Concentrates 
*Vatatone 40 
*Curbay B-G 

Pia ate), | 3 
Chemically Pure 

RESINS 
Ester Gums—all types 

fused & esterified 

*Aroplaz—alkyds and allied materials 

*Arofene— 


*Curbay Special Liquid 


Congo Gums—raw, 


pure phenolics 

*Arochem—modified types 

Natural Resins—all standard grades 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Ethylene 
Urethan 
d/-Methionine 

Printed in U.S.A. 


Collodions 
Ethylene Glycol 
Nitrocellulose Solutions 
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SOME OF THE PRODUCTS 
REQUIRING SULPHUR 


ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
CLEANING FLUIDS 
DRUGS 
DYESTUFFS 
EXPLOSIVES 
FABRICS 
FERTILIZERS 
FILM 
FOOD PRESERVA- 
TIVES 
FUMIGANTS 
FUNGICIDES 
GASOLINE 
GLASS 
GLUE 
GLYCERIN 
INSECTICIDES 
KEROSENE 
LEATHER 


LUBRICANTS 

MATCHES 

MEDICINE 

PAINTS 

PAPER 

PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

PLASTICS 

PROCESSED FOODS 

REFINED METALS 

REFRIGERANTS 

RESINS 

RUBBER 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

SOAP 

SODA 

SOLVENTS 

STEEL 

SUGAR 

TEXTILES 














Few industries can offer the drama and the grandeur of America’s 
great steel industry. The sight of the molten steel, rushing headlong, 
spilling its blazing fury into and over the great ladles...The almost 
endless stream of products—automobiles, planes, farm machinery, 
domestic appliances and thousands of other articles...here is 
drama implicit every step of the way. 


Sulphuric acid, easily and economically made from Sulphur pro- 
duced by Freeport Sulphur Company, has an important role in the 
steel industry for cleaning and preparation of surfaces by pickling. 
This soaking in acid removes scale from both intermediate and 
finished products to prevent difficulties in subsequent manufacture 
and to improve surface protective coatings. 


Today, the Freeport Sulphur Company has an ample supply on 
hand to meet all anticipated demands. Our above-ground stocks, 
coupled with under-ground reserves and modern mining methods 
assure a continued dependable supply. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


OFFICES: 122 E. 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MINES: PORT SULPHUR, LA. e FREEPORT, TEX. 
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YOUR. PROBLEM 

— CONSIDER 
CARBON OR 
GRAPHITE 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
The words “National” and “Karbate” are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


November, 1946 


U/ 
1TRIC-HYOROFLOORIC 


soLvuTiows / 


ee THIs CARBON TANK LINING 
IS STILL IN GOOD OPERATING CONDITION! 









to the corrosive attack of strong nitric- 
hydrofluoric solutions for 13 years? That 
is the record of this “National” carbon brick 
tank lining. 

Yes, carbon has proved itself unmatched 
for lining acid-bearing tanks and towers. 
Equally useful for building these tanks and 
towers, with or without supporting walls, is 
“Karbate” impervious graphite. 

These two lightweight, inert materials 








are unaffected by hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
lactic, acetic, hydrofluoric acids; by mixed 
acids; and by special caustic vapors and 
other corrosive liquids and gases. Both 
also withstand heat shock. “Karbate” im- 
pervious graphite resists seepage under 
pressure and is mechanically strong. 

Both materials are available in brick and 
blocks, in standard and special shapes. For 
more details on how these materials can be 
useful in your plant, write Dept. PE. 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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ranges and color 
changes of National's un- 
equalled line of HYDROGEN 
ION INDICATORS—62 indi- 
vidual items—giving complete 
coverage of entire pH scale. 
Size 14” x 18” on heavy 
weight wallboard sent 
upon request. 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Courtesy The American Rolling Mill Co, 


CHEMICAL PURITY 


helps process “’thinner-than-hair” steel sheets 


Today—high quality radios, television and other electrical 
equipment are benefiting by the production of electrical 
steel sheets thinner than a human hair. 


Chemistry plays an important part in the processing of 
this ultra-thin steel. For this steel goes through a chemical 
bath to modify the electrical properties of the steel— 
providing better performance and outstanding quality. 


The chemicals used in this processing must have charac- 
teristics of chemical purity to very exacting tolerances. 
The reactivity of the chemical and dispersement pro- 
duced must also be controlled within very narrow limits. 


This, of course, is just one of the many industrial appli- 
cations of measured chemical purity as exemplified by 
Baker chemicals. 


\. PewWeetere 


Baker’s Chemical1s 


a 


To give industry the utmost in service, in addition to 
manufacturing fine and industrial laboratory chemicals, 
Baker makes chemicals to confidential and exacting speci- 
fications. In some cases code numbers are even used for 
customer protection. 


Baker chemicals, purity by the ton, have been made for 
a large number of the nation’s leading concerns for ‘the 
manufacture and processing of numerous products. 


If you have a special chemical requirement involving 
purity to the decimal for your post-war program, we in- 
vite you to discuss your needs in confidence with Baker. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: 
Phillipsburg, N.J. Branch Offices: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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when your drums are equipped with 


Tri-Sure Closures 
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CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. e 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA F 
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/? DIAMOND 
SALES SERVICE 


Diamond Alkali Company’s national sales serv- 
ice staff makes available to you the technical 
knowledge, research facilities and application 
experience of the entire Diamond organiza- . 
tion. Use this service to assure most effective 
use of your Diamond products. 
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Ammonium Oxalate 
Ascorbic Acid 


Bi-Cap Flour Enri 
n 
Mixtures icement 


Bismuth Preparations 
| | Calcium Gluconate 
Citric Acid 

' Citrate Esters 

Cream Tartar 

'  Fumaric Acid 

Gluconic Acid 
: Glucono Delta Lactone 


lron and Ammonium 
Citrates 


Iron and Ammonium 
Oxalate 


Iron Gluconate 


lron Oxalate 





Itaconic Acid 
Niacin 
Niacinamide 
Oxalates 
Penicillin 
Potassium lodide 
Potassium Oxalate 
; | Riboflavin 

) Rochelle Salt 
Sodium Citrate 





Sodium Gluconate 
Tartaric Acid 
Thiamine 


—and many other chemicals 
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MAJOR VITAMINS 


¢ Among other products, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. specializes in the production 
®, of a number of major vitamins. These 
s whose values and benefits 


& are vitamin 
. have been most firmly established. The 
Vitamin C or ascorbic acid, 


Pfizer list includes 
min B, or riboflavin, 


or thiamin, Vita 


related pair, niacin y sy 
\.. Sex 

3 cof 
wo 9 


Vitamin B, 


and a closely 
inic acid) and niacinamide 


(nicot 
(nicotinic acid amide.) Ve ? 
Whether these products serve pee 
as pharmaceuticals, flour enrichers or as poultry 
notes the 


the name Pfizer con 
the maximum in 


a highly 
mbers 


feed ingredients, 
in control of quality, 
s watched over by 


bers among its me 


utmost 


careful output 4 
d staff which num 


traine 
‘ | chemists, engineers and other technical per- 
| : sonnel. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
‘ i 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 
re | ll \ N. Y.; 444 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Illinois; 605 Third 


i 
Street, San Francisco 7, Cal. 
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Alkali 


In the research laboratory the unusual is 
commonplace. Chemists in industry are con- 
tinually called upon to conjure up some 
new magic emulsion to meet a certain prob- 
lem or special condition. 

New solutions to these problems are pos- 
sible with cationic emulsions made from 
the Armeens and Armacs — Armour'’s high 
molecular weight aliphatic amines and 


amine acetate salts. Among their unique 


Characteristics are: 
The pH of these emulsions is usually on 
the acid side but may go as high as 


Alkaline conditions break the emulsion. 


These cationic emulsions have the ability 
to exhaust the oil phase of the emulsion 
onto such materials as metallic oxides, cell- 
ulose or siliceous surfaces. 

Calcium, magnesium, aluminum = and 
other metallic ions have little effect upon 
the stability of these emulsions. Compati- 
bility is determined by the type of anion— 
acetates are well tolerated, chlorides toler- 
ated, sulfates not tolerated. 

Write today for our new booklet, “The 
Armeens and Armacs as Cationic Emulsi- 
fiers."" Information covers properties, use 
and typical formulations. 


ARMOUR 


e 


DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 WEST 31st STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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In the Middle Ages, a topic for serious 
debate was how many angels could 
stand on the point of a pin. The curi- 
osity of the men who speculated about 
angels ultimately led to the discovery 


of the telescope and the microscope. 


One of the newest instruments for 
scientific investigation is the mass spec- 
trometer. By ionizing molecules, and 
sorting them according to mass, the 
spectrometer enables the chemist to 
analyze mixtures of as many as twenty 
components. Complex mixtures can be 
handled with both speed and accuracy, 
since the spectrometer’s measurements 


are recorded electronically. 


The latest type of mass spectrometer 
has been installed in a specially de- 
signed, air-conditioned building at the 
CSC Peoria plant. It will be used for 
analysis of the recently developed ni- 
troparaffins. Through its use, data are 
being gathered that will enable us to 
produce chemicals of the highest purity 


and uniformity. 
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7 East 42nd Street, New York 17 N_Y 
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Laboratory and Research 
Continuous Vacuum Filters 


filter unit. 


EIMCO laboratory filter units give Pro- 
cess Engineers exact filtration data for 
commercial process procedure. These small 
but complete platform mounted units are 
being used by many companies for re- 
search work; they are also practical for 


pilot plant use. 


This complete unit is mounted on a steel 
sub-base approximately 312 ft. wide by 8 
ft. long and in addition to the continuous 
vacuum filter includes vacuum and filtrate 
pumps, receivers, piping, and electric wir- 
ing and when connected to power supply 


is ready to operate. Filter can be furnished 


Eimco platform mounted laboratory 
6” x 18” drum type. 





for pressure enclosure, as shown, or with- 
out hood. This unit can also be supplied 
with disc-type continuous vacuum filter 


and accessory equipment. 


For all purposes, the results obtained 
on these laboratory and research units 
may be duplicated for larger capacity 
production. 


Write for complete information. 


EIMCO 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Factories—Salt Lake City 8, Utah: 
Branches — 67 Wall St., New York 5— 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2 — Mills Bldg., El Paso — 1217 - 7th St., Sacramento 14 
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More and more manufacturers are switching to 
HARDESTY fatty acids and their derivatives, fol- 
lowing a trend that started when HARDESTY’s 
first shipment was made. This trend was accen- 
tuated during the war when HARDESTY prod- 
ucts provided many answers to the problems cre- 
ated by shortages of imported raw materials. 


Even now, many manufacturers who followed 
the trend to HARDESTY products simply as a 
wartime expedient have decided—on the basis of 
superior performance for less cost—NEVER to go 
back to high priced imports. 


The new trend to HARDESTY is a continuance 
of the recognition that HARDESTY is a depend- 
able source of supply for stearic acid, red oil, gly- 
cerine, fatty acids and their derivatives. Manufac- 
turers have learned to rely upon HARDESTY for 
quality in every product, uniformity in every ship- 
ment and service with every order. 


HARDESTY has kept this trend going upward 
as a result of its never-ending research. Our lab- 








oratory technicians—with long experience in the 
chemistry of fatty acids—are constantly demon- 
strating to manufacturers how they can save 
money by first consulting HARDESTY on a new 
problem. 


HARDESTY products are available in sufficient 
quantities to meet manufacturing schedules and 
priced to fit cost sheets. If you have a problem— 
old or new—our technical knowledge and expe- 
rience are ready to go to work for you. 


Get in touch with HARDESTY today outlining 
your particular problem. We'll show you with in- 


formation and samples why it pays to KEEP IN 
TOUCH WITH HARDESTY. 


W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. FACTORIES: Dover, 
Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canda. 
HARDESTY PRODUCTS: Stearic Acid e Red 
Oil e Glycerine e Stearine Pitch e White Oleine 
e Hydrogenated Fatty Acids e Animal and Vege- 
table Distilled Fatty Acids. 
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CHEMICAL STONEWARE 


its place in the 
| unit processes 
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5 « HEAT EXCHANGE 
General Ceramics Coils 
For Cooling and Heating Corrosive Chemicals 





Here’s double assurance of smooth-function- 
ing flowsheets where heat exchange processes 
involve corrosives: 


@ Chemical stoneware is corrosion-proof against all 
acids except hydrofluoric; it can’t contaminate the 
products handled. 


@ When coils are GENERAL CERAMICS stoneware, 
you know they’re designed by men who—in addition 
to being ceramists—are chemical engineers. They 
add to stoneware’s native properties an intimate 
knowledge of the processes in which coils are used. 


General Ceramics chemical stoneware coils 
are being used for the condensation (at at- 
mospheric pressure or under vacuum) of 
nitric acid, muriatic acid, bromine and other 
corrosive or pharmaceutical products, for 


@uzes’ GENERAL CERAMICS 





STEATITE CORPORATION _ 


BUFFALO: 610 Jackson Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: 415 So. Central Ave. 


cooling or heating corrosive liquids or gases, 
as reflux condensers, and as heat exchangers. 
A special ceramic body, B-41, raises the over- 
all heat coefficient of General Ceramics coils 
nearly 300% above that of standard stone- 
ware, : 

General Ceramics equipment has proved 
itself easy to clean as a china dish, and com- 
paratively low in first cost. Stoneware does 
not depreciate; no relining or servicing is 
required, 

For particulars on General Ceramics chem- 
ical stoneware coils, write for Bulletin 175. 
For help in the design and selection of stone- 
ware apparatus for any corrosive-handling 
process, call on General Ceramics engineers. 








CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive 
PORTLAND 5, ORE.: 410 New Fliedner Bidg. 


Ghencral 


NEW YORK: 50 Broad Street * SEATTLE: 1411 Fourth Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO: 598 Monadnock Bidg. 
TACOMA: 417 Tacoma Bidg. * HOUSTON: 2015 Second National Bank Bidg. 
MONTREAL: Canada Cement Bidg. * TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King St., West 
VANCOUVER, B.C.: Willard Equipment Ltd., 860 Beach Ave. 











In addition to the manufacturing facilities of the Chemical Equipment Division those of the Insulator 
Division are also available for handling ceramic problems in all branches of industry. General 


Ceramics & Steatite Corporation is therefore able to offer service covering all industrial appli- 
cations of ceramic products. 
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Handling is 


1900 TONS of LCL freight, rang- 
ing from cartons of candy to 
bulky tombstones, shoot through 
the Galewood, Illinois, transfer 
station of The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company every 24 
hours. Unloading, classifying, 
checking and reloading an enor- 
mous variety of freight in time 
to meet scheduled train move- 
ments calls for fast, accurate 
handling . .. the kind that a Tow- 
motor Fork Lift Truck provides. 

Used chiefly to unload and 
load boxcars, Towmotors also 
serve as “trouble-shooters” to 
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HEAVY at the Crossroads 


daily expedite hundreds of other 
difficult handling operations. 
Whether it’s a load of fragile 
china or an 1800 lb. road grader 
yoke, Towmotor handles it 
quickly, easily and safely, re- 
duces handling time and labor 
as much as 75%, often triples 
boxcar capacity through high 
stacking of cumbersome loads. 

Regardless of the type of prod- 
uct you make, candy or tomb- 
stones, china or road grader 
yokes, a Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck can increase your produc- 
tion by means of fast and effi- 
cient handling in all phases of 


manufacturing and distribution. 
What Towmotor has done for 
The Milwaukee Road, Towmotor 
can do for you. Send for a copy 
of the Towmotor Materials Han- 
dling ANALYSIS GUIDE. Tow- 
motor Corporation, 1287 E. 
152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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Petroleum 


LACQUER DILUENTS 
AND SOLVENTS FOR: 


* Natural and Synthetic resins in protective and 
decorative coatings (air-dry and bake). 


* Chlorinated rubber. 
* Paint and Varnish remover formulations. 


* Wire enamels. 


Samples and specifications and complete information on request. 


VELSICOL Corporation 


Manufacturers of: Aromatic Solvents + Synthetic Resins + Insect Toxicants + Coresin Core Oils 


General Offices: 120 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Branch Offices: New York . Detroit . Cleveland 


Representatives: E. B. Taylor Co., Los Angeles 13 -* E. M. Walls, San Francisco 11 « J. E. Russell, Houston | 
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Large stocks carried at all times, 


permitting prompt shipments . -- 


Uniformly high purity of 991% 


or better .-- Free of arsenic, 


selenium and tellurium. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 








ANNOUNCING 





_ timely new pigment 





me) Azo RED TONER 


From RCI laboratories comes this entirely new organic Red Toner to be similar to 5055 Para Toner Light in 
red pigment—just in time to relieve the acute short- masstone, light-fastness, tinting strength, hiding power, 
age. As it is produced from freely available raw wetting, and grinding. Sample orders for individual 
materials, you can expect quick shipments in quan- __ testing will be promptly filled. Write to the Sales Depart- 
tity following your order. Tests show No. 5900 Azo ment, 105 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 11, New York. 


CHEMICAL COLOR DIVISION 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 
Other Plants: 


Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey ¢ South San Francisco, California * Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « Paris, France « Sydney, Australia 
CHEMICAL COLORS a SYNTHETIC RESINS o PHENOLIC PLASTICS * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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What Price Policy Now? 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


AS DECONTROL PROCEEDS, chemical producers are again 
facing the problems of prices in a free market. It is 
likely that during the twelve months from July 1946 
to July 1947 there will have been more individual 
decisions made on chemical prices than in any other 
similar period in the history of the industry. Wage 
demands, market demands, remaining price controls, 
competition, raw material prices, and probably crystal 
balls, are all wielding their influence in determining 
what these decisions shall be. 


The immediate price course of chemicals, along with 
that of other manufactured goods, will depend to a 
considerable extent on how determined a stand in- 
dustry is willing to take against further wage de- 
mands. If Mr. Lewis is successful in forcing through 
new concessions for his mine workers, and these are 
followed by similar grants in the automobile and 
steel industries, it will be hard to prevent another 
full turn in the inflation spiral. The boom will be big- 
ger, and so will the bust. 

If, on the other hand, the growing resistance to 
wage increases proves effective, there appears to 
be an excellent chance of the coming year seeing 
the beginning of an orderly downward trend, assisted 
by increased competition and a falling off of inventory 
buying, that will bring prices generally more into 
line with values. 

Most economists and business leaders, and even 
a few labor leaders, believe that the time has come 
to hold the line on wages and concentrate on lowering 
prices through increased efficiency and productivity. 
The alternative is another buyers’ strike and business 
collapse similar to 1921. Already, sellers of a few 
commodities are finding that they have been pricing 
themselves out of a market and have had to scale 
down their prices—and their costs. 


Chemical producers thus far are to be complimented 
on the way they have held prices down, while at the 
same time keeping up with—or ahead of—the nation- 
wide trend in wage increases. According to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index, wholesale prices for chem- 
icals have advanced only 13 per cent since 1939 (see 
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page 827 this issue), against 45 per cent for general 
consumer prices and 72 per cent for all wages. This 
is an outstanding record. 

But a good past record is not justification for 
rash price increases now simply because ceilings are 
being removed and markets are waiting. Nor will it 
compensate for failure to recognize the turn when 
it comes. 

Both short term and long term considerations dic- 
tate that chemical pricing today be governed by a 
policy of discretion. 

Most ceiling prices for chemicals have permitted 
producers a reasonable profit. Where this is true, 
prices should not now be increased. Where wages 
and material costs are putting pressure on present 
prices, moderate increases may be necessary, but the 
wise seller will keep them within reason. He will 
think not only of today’s markets and competition, but 
also tomorrow’s.* There are relatively few industrial 
chemicals where further reductions in price would 
not still open up interesting possibilities for new 
uses and markets. And since such developments al- 
ways take time, lower prices today may well mean 
some expanded markets a few years hence when they 
will be more needed than now. 


Finally, one word of warning. While a good share of 
chemical industry’s phenomenal growth over the past 
two decades can be attributed to its far-sighted policy 
of more things for more people at lower prices, the 
policy itself would have been meaningless and inef- 
fective if it had not been backed by technical ability 
of a high order which made the more things and 
lower prices possible. Likewise now and in the future, 
prices continue to be fundamentally a reflection of 
costs. No price policy, however enlightened, can 
stand without technological progress leading to the 
lower production costs needed to back it up. 

So prices and costs once again become the concern 
of all engaged in producing as well as distributing 
chemical products. If chemical industry is to pick 
up where it left off before the war, and continue its 
job of bringing higher standards of living to the 
American people, it must continue to provide more 
goods at lower prices. 
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Brace Right and Save Freight 


SEVERAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES have pointed out 
the mounting damage in transit claims which are oc- 
curring in the shipment of all kinds of freight due 
to inferior grades of bracing or improper application 
of bracing. This is very serious to shippers of chem- 
icals, particularly where dangerous articles are in- 
volved. Not only will accidents ensue, but more pro- 
hibitive regulation is apt to follow. 

Mounting freight claims invariably lead to in- 
creased rates. It is always cheaper, and obviously 
safer, to properly load and brace chemicals than to 
subject the material to a higher classification rate. 
This can be avoided if shippers of chemicals will ob- 
serve stringently the rules and regulations set down 
by the various transportation agencies for loading 
and bracing of packages. It is true that the shortage 
of lumber makes procurement of good bracing a very 
difficult problem today. But there are other methods 
of bracing. Steel bands, for example, can be substi- 
tuted for wood in many cases. 

It is quite certain that if the increased amount of 
damage in transit resulting from improperly loaded 
and braced packages continues, the railroads and trunk 
lines will pursue a course of higher rates. This can 
be headed off by close scrutiny of all loading and 


bracing practices by the shipper.—T.P.C. 


Industry Must Have Facts 


FAILURE OF THE 79TH CONGRESS to allow an ap- 
propriation of $10 million for the census of business 
and of the $5 million needed for the census of manu- 
factures is a matter of vital importance to every busi- 
nessman. No company can be opefated for long by 
playing “hunches,” or by emotional opining. Business 
decisions must be made logically, predicated on up- 
to-date, adequate, and accurate facts. Both the census 
of business and the census of manufactures are key- 
stone sources of such basic information. Yet the last 
editions covered the prewar year of 1939. 

Loss of the appropriations for these censuses is 
particularly serious at the present time, because of 
the unusual developments which are taking place in 
the business world. As matters stand no such reports 
will be available for 1946. Reporting forms are now 
being developed for the 1947 census of manufacturers 
pending passage of the necessary appropriation. 

The “Facts for Industry” series which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce provides for the chemical industry 
is valuable. But it is not all-inclusive. Naturally, 
production figures on chemicals made by less than 
three manufacturers are not released. Likewise, no 
data are obtainable on many smaller tonnage but in- 
creasingly important chemicals. The only way that 
reasonable consumption estimates can be made in 
such instances is by a thorough study of the stature 
of end-use industries, as provided most conveniently 
and accurately by the census of manufactures. The 
“Facts for Industry” series supplements, but does not 
supplant, the other census works. 
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In view of the fact that the 79th Congress has 
dissolved, nothing can be done about the appropria- 
tions until the new Congress convenes in January. 
But it is essential: that Congressmen be apprised 
of the importance of the census, to industry, and cor- 
respondingly to the nation. Here is a case where in- 
dustry can and should take constructive action—W.A.]. 


Information—Unavailable 


MUCH VALUABLE INFORMATION is contained in the 
reports being released by the Office of Technical 
Services of the Department of Commerce. These re- 
ports include data gathered by the various investigat- 
ing teams in Axis countries as well as much material 
resulting from wartime research in the United States. 

The weekly Bibliography published by the afore- 
mentioned office is of great assistance, but it of neces- 
sity can carry little information about each report. 
When a specific report is required, it is discouraging 
to have to go to Washington in order to look at it, or 
to wait the two to four months required to get a copy 
by the usual channels. Both procedures are expensive 
in money as well as time. 

To improve the situation, it is suggested either 
that the Department of Commerce establish several 
depository libraries with complete sets of these re- 
ports or that industry, possibly through the profes- 
sional societies, contribute to a fund in each of the 
large industrial centers—New York, San Francisco, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, etc.—for purchase of copies of 
all reports for deposition in some central source to 
be used by all concerned. Further it would seem ad- 
visible to study the cost and desirability of including 
the reports of the British Intelligence Objectives Sub- 
committee, if copies could be made available-——H.W.Z. 


Sound Selling Needed for Plastics 


A WELL-DIRECTED WORD OF WARNING was issued to 
plastics manufacturers and merchandisers last month 
by M. Scott Moulton, technical service manager of 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. Addressing representa- 
tives of New York stores in the fifth session of a 
course on plastics sponsored by The Society of the 
Plastics Industry and New York University, Mr. 
Moulton appealed for more intelligent distribution 
of information about plastics. 

Plastics are young and glamorous materials. They 
have caught the fancy of the consuming public as 
nothing else in recent times. And, understandably, 
the public has expected many wonderful things from 
them. 

The plastics industry may find that it has done 
itself serious harm that will take a long time to 
remedy if it fails to combine education with selling 
in the development of its markets. The limitations of 
plastics are not generally known by consumers, and 
until they are there are bound to be dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. Plastics manufacturers could accomplish 
much at this time with a cooperative educational cam- 
paign directed to consumers.—R.L.T. 
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Pointing the way to Improved 
Production of Heavy Chemicals 


The enlarged pilot plant of the 
Chemical Construction Corpora- 
tion recently relocated at Linden, 
New Jersey, promises much to the 
heavy chemical industries. Bene- 
fits resulting from research and 
development work on new proc- 
esses in the production of sul- 
phuric and other acids, synthetic 
ammonia and methanol, fertiliz- 


ers and other heavy chemicals 
make the pilot plant of inestim- 
able value. In addition to experi- 
mental work on new processes, 
the plant provides facilities for 
further developing present chem- 
ical processes. 

There are over 600 Chemico- 
built installations . . . each spe- 
cially designed for particular 


needs and conditions . . . each the 
result of Chemico’s continuing 
research. 

Your request for information 
on the application of Chemico 
Services to your particular re- 
quirements will receive prompt 
attention—no obligation, of 
course. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


European Technical Representative — 


Cyanamid Products, Lid., Berkhamsted, Herts, England 


Cable Address: Chemiconst, New York 


CC-127 


CHEMICO plants are profitable investments 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Chemical Products Department 


910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 80, Illinois 





INDOPOL 


POLYBUTENES 


These complete 
facilities assure con- 
stant quality, ample 
stock and prompt de- 
liveries. 


The INDOPOLS have important commercial ap- 
plications in the rubber, electrical, plastic, adhe- 
sive, and paper fields. They are available in 7 
grades with Saybolt viscosities at 210°F. from 
40 sec. to 3330 sec. All grades now sold on 


delivered basis at new low prices. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 12 
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High M. W. Petroleum Hydrocarbons 


by HERMAN W. ZABEL, 


Engineering Editor, Chemical Industries 


AIR OXIDATION OF HIGH MOLECULAR WEIGHT PETROLEUM 
HYDROCARBONS has been a commercial success in the United States for 


twenty years although this particular field of endeavor is believed by many 


to be a special province of the German chemists and engineers. The fatty 


acids, alcohols, ketones and other materials produced have found important 


applications in such varied fields as flotation, lubricant additives and addi- 


tives for the production of rust inhibitors. 


ETROLEUM hydrocarbons ranging 

from fractions boiling in the gaso- 
line range to high molecular weight paraf- 
fin waxes have been oxidized on a com- 
mercial scale in the United States since 
1926 at the plant of the Alox Corporation 
at Niagara Falls, New York. This plant 
can treat 20,000,0000 pounds of hydro- 
carbon raw material per year, the avail- 
able oxygenated product being equivalent 
to about 96% by weight of the charge 
stock. Of this annual production, some 
6,000,000-8,000,0000 pounds will be mix- 
tures of organic acids, the residue, some 
12,000,000-14,000,000 pounds per year, con- 
sisting principally of alcoholic and ketonic 
paraffin oxidation products. These prod- 
ucts are now being used for greases, oil 
and fuel additives, surface-active agents 
for use in the preparation of rust in- 
hibitors, wetting agents, plasticizers and 
many other products. 


HISTORY 


At the mention of the oxidation of 
high molecular weight paraffin-type hydro- 
carbons, most chemists and engineers im- 
mediately think of the success of the Ger- 
mans in preparing edible fats from 
glycerin and the oxygenated products of 
Fischer-Tropsch waxes. However, high 
molecular weight oxygenated products 
have been prepared on a commercial scale 
from paraffin-base petroleum hydrocar- 
bons in the United States since 1926, at 
which time the Alox Corp. was formed 
to exploit the results of the work begun 
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in 1921 by Dr. A. W. Burwell. Other 
attempts such as those of H. D. James 
and the Jasco Co. have been made to ex- 
ploit this reaction in the United States 
but, other than the sale of certain alde- 
hyde fractions by James as a denaturant 
for ethyl alcohol, none progressed to the 
point of commercial application. 

Jasco, a joint subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. and I. G., built 


_ and began operation of a large scale pilot 


plant at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in 1934. 
Operations ceased in 1939. Here, on their 
D project, scale wax was oxidized with 
air to a mixture of fatty alcohols and 
acids, which were separated by saponifica- 
tion and acidification of the soaps pro- 
duced. Their principal interest was in the 
preparation of fatty acids with property 
and odor characteristics which would en- 
able them to be used in manufacture of 
soap. The alcohol content was to be sul- 
fated and used for manufacture of syn- 
thetic detergents of the sodium alkyl sul- 
fate type. Certain phases of this work 
were carried out in cooperation with Lever 
Bros. and the Procter and Gamble Co. 


COMMERCIALIZATION 


The first experiments on the use.of this 
oxygenated product by Alox was as a 
plasticizer in the preparatiof' of fabrics 
coated with nitrocellulose. Just as this de- 
velopment was completed, the change from 
open to closed automobiles destroyed a 
great deal of the market and attention was 
turned to the manufacture of articles for 


PRODUCTS FROM AIR OXIDATION OF 
HIGH M. W. PETROLEUM HYDROCARBONS 





Hydrocarbons 
CH3-(CH2),-CHs 











+ 0) 
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Alcohols (Primary, Secondary, Tertiary) 
CH3-(CH2).-CH2OH-CH; 














+ 02 
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Aldehydes, Ketones, etc. 
CH3-CO-(CH2).-CH3, CH3-(CH2),-CHO, ete. 














+ 02 
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Acids 
CH3-(CH2), COOH 














+ Q2 
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Hydroxy Acids (68, y, etc.) 
CHs-CHOH-(CH,),-COOH 














paper sizing. About this time, the first 
step towards a major continuing market, 
lubricant additives, was taken. This con- 
sisted of adding 1-2% of the oxygenated 
product to steam cylinder oils to improve 
the film-forming characteristics of the 
mineral oil. This previously had been car- 
ried out by use of natural fats. This use 
has expanded from steam cylinder oils to 
a similar use in many different types of 
lubricants. In addition many other spe- 
cialty uses have been developed; fuel ad- 
ditives for top cylinder lubrication, oils 
for the provision of corrosion resistant 
films, heavy metal soaps for greases, etc. 


THE PROCESS 


Depending on the product desired, spe- 
cial highly paraffinic hydrocarbon frac- 
tions with boiling points ranging from 
that of gasoline through petrolatum to 
petroleum waxes are used. These are 
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stored in outdoor steel tanks from which 
the liquid hydrocarbon is moved—steam 
coils are used to reduce the viscosity when 
required—by a centrifugal pump as a 
batch charge into the reactors, which have 
a capacity of several thousand gallons. 
The air used for the reaction is drawn 
directly from the atmosphere into one of 
four two-stage compressors where it is 
raised to a pressure of 150-300 psi. One 
large compressor supplies practically all 
of the air required but a smaller auxiliary 
compressor as well as two other standby 
compressors are kept on hand. The liquid 
water formed by the compression settles 
out in the vessel where the high pressure 
air is stored. From the storage vessel, 
possibly better labeled as a surge tank, 
the air passes into the reactor through a 
sparger with very fine holes, located at 
the base of the tall cylindrical reactor. 


The temperature of the reaction mass 
is controlled during the course of the re- 
action at 200-350° F. by water cooling. 
The reaction will not start without first 
introducing heavy metal soaps. High 
molecular weight ketones and alcohols, of 
the type produced, have also been found 
to initiate the reaction. 

This oxidized product is valuable for 
direct use in cordage (hemp) protection 
because of its fungicidal and lubricant 
properties. 


OFF GAS 


The air flow is so regulated that only 
a trace of oxygen is found in the off gas. 
This consists primarily of water, carbon 
dioxide and nitrogen with formic, acetic 
and other low-boiling fatty acids. 

At present the off gases, including the 
lower boiling fatty acids, are discharged 
into the air without treatment. However, 


installation of an acid recovery unit is 
nearing completion. This consists of two 
columns, one about 24” in diameter and 
about 25’ high to be packed with raschig 
rings to collect and retain the high-boiling 
liquid particles now being carried over as 
spray. The other shorter column, about 
15’ high, is also to be packed with raschig 
rings, using water to scrub out the lower 
boiling fatty acids. 


THE PRODUCT 


After the reaction has been completed— 
very few of the hydrocarbon molecules 
are unattacked—the product is pumped 
from the reactor to a storage tank or di- 
rectly to the saponification vessel where 
it is treated with NaOH in water solu- 
tion. The soaps thus formed remain in 
solution while the residual mixture, mainly 
alcohols and ketones, float to the top of 
the vessel where they are drawn off. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































AIR OXIDATION OF HYDROCARBONS to Stack 
at Alox Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. demoed 
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The tall rectangular tower at the left serves as the stack, while the short cylindrical tower 
next right is for the recovery of the formic and acetic acids from the offgas by a water wash. 
The taller tower still further to the right will collect the spray of acid product carried over 
from the reactors in the building in the background. A few of the storage tanks required for 
the many different products are shown at the far right. 


The keto-alcohol product is generally 
used as such for controlling the corrosion 
of metals and for the production of a 
mixture of sulfonated and sulfated sur- 
face-active products for use in the form- 
ing of metals. Part of the unsaponifiable 
material is often recycled if a high yield 
of acids is desired. 

The organic acids are split out of the 
soap solution in the usual manner, by use 
of hydrochloric or sulfuric acid. After 
separation of the water-insoluble fatty 
acids they are carefully washed in place 
with water to remove the residual salts, 
NaCl or NagSQOx4. 

The product produced by the aforemen- 
tioned mineral acid treatment consists of 
a mixture of aliphatic carboxy acids and 
hydroxy aliphatic acids. The ratio of the 
various products can vary over wide 
ranges, depending on the choice of start- 
ing material, and choice of reaction con- 
ditions. The acids are usually used as they 
are obtained but in some cases, in the 
production of low molecular weight acids, 
they are destructively distilled. In this 
case it is believed that the hydroxy acid 
content of the mixture decomposes and 
a polymerization of the unsaturated fatty 
acids thus produced, ensues. This poly- 
meric product is alcohol soluble and can 
be used as a shellac substitute. The dis- 
tillate is an important constituent of pene- 
trating oils. 

In some cases the acids are run into 
a tank where they are esterified by re- 
fluxing with a slight excess of a lower 
alcohol, such as ethanol or methanol. 
These esters are now being used for lubri- 
cant additives. It is expected that these 
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high molecular weight, low vapor pres- 
sure esters will be of value as plasticizers. 

Amine salts of the fatty acids are also 
being prepared for use in defoaming, flota- 
tion agents and other uses requiring sur- 
face activity. 

Alkaline earth soaps for use in pre- 
servative oils are produced from the 
sodium soap formed in the separation of 
the fatty acids from the unsaponifiable 
oxygenated hydrocarbons. This is done in 
an oily medium in which the sodium soap 
solution is treated with, usually, a water 
solution of salts of the alkaline earths. 
The alkaline earth 
soaps are taken up 
by the oil and re- 
moved from the re-9 
actor as a solution 
in oil, the resultant 
sodium salts pass- 
ing out in the water 
layer. The oil so- 
lution is then fil- 
tered in a plate and 
frame press for the 
removal of the 
small quantities of 
resinous bodies and 
other oil-insoluble 
materials. The solid 
matter thus re- 
moved goes to 
waste, the oil solu-_ 
tion of alkalineearth 
soaps to storage. 

Large quantities 
of the hot oxidized 
hydrocarbon prod- 
uct are used for the 


preparation of dispersed metal soaps, 
which were used during the war for the 
control of the corrosion of motorized 
equipment (tanks, half-tracks, etc.). Basic 
lead carbonate is used as the source ot 
lead and the reaction mass is continually 
blown with air at a temperature of 350- 
390° F. 

Heavy metal soaps such as those of alu- 
minum, zinc, and nickel can be prepared 
by either the method used in the produc- 
tion of the alkaline earth soaps or by the 
fusion method employed in the preparation 
of the dispersed lead soap. They are used 
for cloth impregnation and for gelling 
fuels and lubricants, i.e., preparation of 
greases. 


LABORATORY 


The evaluation laboratory for the testing 
of these many products consists of Lawson 
and Chevrolet engines and single-cylinder 
Delco engines for the study of fuel ad- 
ditives for top-cylinder lubrication and 
lubricant additives. A Lubarometer is also 
used for the testing of lubricants to de- 
termine the tangent drag, coefficient of 
friction and rupture temperature 
under varying pressure conditions. Test- 
ing of the various film-forming rust pre- 
venting compounds is carried out in a 
salt spray booth. 


film 
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The tall cylindrical vessel at the left of the instrument panel is one 
of the batch oxidizers at Niagara Falls, N. Y. for the preparation of 
oxygenated hydrocarbons from petroleum. The air required for the 
reaction is introduced at 150-300 psi through a sparger at the 
bottom of the vessel and emerges, virtually oxygen-free at the top. 
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Industry’s slag heaps are becoming an increasingly important source of raw materials. 
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TODAY'S EFFICIENCIES, TOMORROW'S WASTES 


There is yet much for chemistry and technology to do in making 
the most efficient use of our raw materials 


by C. M. A. STINE, Vice President 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


EVERYWHERE WE LOOK IN THE MODERN WORLD are similar signposts 
of warning that today’s efficiencies may be tomorrow’s wastes, if perpetu- 
ated through stagnated thinking. The manufacture of wholly new materials, 
unknown even one generation ago, is no longer a phenomenon but a com- 
monplace event. It involves a basic change in viewpoint. Looking back on 
us, historians of some future age may well conclude that the world of 1946 
was just emerging from the Dark Age of Science. Here Dr. Stine indicates 


some of the paths along which future opportunities may lie. 





AN any of us say in the present 
4 stage of scientific knowledge just 
what is the most efficient way to use 
corn, wood, or coal—or any of the prod- 
ucts of our farms, mines, forests and 
water? It is impossible to arrive at 
what is the most efficient use of any 


Based on a paper “The Efficient Utilization 
of Materials” presented by Dr. Stine on Octo- 
ber 3, 1946 at the Princeton University Bi- 
centennial Conference on Engineering an 
Human Affairs, Princeton, N. J. 
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one material, or of any group or cate- 
gory of materials, without sim: Itaneously 
considering the fact that the most efficient 
uses and practices of today may be ineffi- 
cient tomorrow. 

At first thought it might appear that 
our acceptance of such a conclusion would 
only lead us into a maze of complexities 
on the one hand, and into a blind alley 
on the other. But does it? Instead, is 
not this conclusion a direct invitation to 


what at first might appear an uncon- 
ventional approach to our subject—an 
invitation to seek a new approach where- 
in we shall neither consider wheat as 
wheat, nor wood as wood, nor coal as 
coal. 

Coal was but a fuel to our grandfathers. 
To us, it is a storehouse of raw materials 
essential in the making of countless things. 
From coal today we derive all of the 
colors of the rainbow, the scents of 
flowers, healing drugs, plastics, brush 
bristles, fine hosiery, fabrics, explosives, 
and an endless list of products. 

Since our grandfathers’ time, great in- 
dustries have declined and greater in- 
dustries have risen because of the simple 
realization that coal is not only a fuel 
but a veritable storehouse of chemicals— 
basic building materials of Nature. Once 
we saw coal in that light, and industrial 
techniques were developed for its more 
efficient utilization as a chemical raw 
material, coal’s influence was felt in such 
diverse fields as the growing of indigo 
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in India, of roses in Persia, of hogs in 
Mongolia, of silkworms in Japan, and 
of rubber in Malaya. 

Whereas, a few generations ago, the 
most efficient utilization of coal might 
have been considered to be achieved by 
the invention of a better coal-burning 
furnace, it is now not beyond probability 
that, a few generations hence, the use of 
coal as fuel alone may be prohibited by 
law as criminally wasteful. 

Everywhere we look in the modern 
world are similar signposts of warning 
that today’s efficiencies may be tomorrow’s 
wastes, if perpetuated through stagnated 
thinking. The manufacturer of wholly 
new materials, unknown even one genera- 
tion ago, is no longer a phenomenon but 
a commonplace event. It involves a basic 
change in viewpoint. 

The nature of this change may be 
simply stated. We have added to the 
human eye the searching power of such 
tools as the electron microscope, and to 
the human brain the intricate analytical 
and synthetical procedures of the lab- 
oratory, and discovered—what? That 
with a comparatively few chemical ele- 
ments—mainly carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and oxygen, each of which is readily 
available and plentiful—it is theoretically 
possible to create thousands of new ma- 
terials showing the widest variations in 
their properties, and hence in their ap- 
plications. The trick lies in getting the 
elements in proper combination, at a not- 
too-great cost. 

This discovery is in the infancy of its 
development. The possibilities inherent in 
petroleum, for example, may be greater 
than those of coal. Synthetic rubber de- 
rived in part from petroleum now chal- 
lenges the supremacy of natural rubber, a 
supremacy which was unquestioned a dec- 
ade ago. And petroleum products that 
are totally unrelated to lubricants and 
motor fuels number hundreds. 

With coal and oil alone, plus water and 
air, and a few other chemical raw ma- 
terials, we conceivably might build an en- 
tirely new industrial structure based on 
products of such enhanced usefulness as 
to render obsolete many earlier products 
once regarded as indispensable. The obso- 
lescence that has already occurred as a 
result of the chemist’s entrance into these 
two fields is truly tremendous. Yet it may 
easily be dwarfed in a few years by newer 
developments under way or closely pend- 
ing. Today, who is prepared to say, in 
view of the established position of syn- 
thetic rubber, what is to be the future of 
natural rubber? Or of silk, in view of 
the invention of nylon? 

I believe that the world will always 
find uses for silk and rubber, but they are 
no longer indispensable. We can do with- 
out them if we choose. The extent of their 
future use is speculative. By contrast, the 
future of synthetic textile fibers, synthetic 
rubber, and of many other synthetic or- 
ganic materials is not open to question. 
The future of the synthetics, and the rela- 
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tive importance of each in the general 
scheme of things, is limited only by the 
ingenuity of the scientists. 


THERE IS NO LIMIT 


Theoretically, there is no limit to that 
ingenuity. That being true, the master 
key to the problem of utilizing all mate- 
rials most efficiently becomes manpower, 
specifically technical manpower. The ef- 
fectiveness of any given group of men that 
applies itself to this problem, here or any- 
where in the world, is bound to be in 
direct ratio to the number and quality 
of technically trained men that the group 
contains, and the degree of influence they 
exert in guiding the practices of the entire 
group. 

The war just closed proved this con- 
clusion beyond all debate. It demonstrated 
that no modern nation is stronger than 
its industry, and that no industry is 
stronger than its technical manpower. 
Peace, as I shall show in a moment, pre- 
sents problems in material utiliation even 
greater than those of the war. Moreover, 
as I also show, they are growing prob- 
lems. 

All evidence points to the fact that man- 
kind has entered a period wherein the 


“The chemist is interested in every 
‘material that exists under the sun. 
He is as keenly concerned about 
farming as the farmer, about 


mining as the miner, and about 


machines as the machine build- . 


er.""—Charles M. A, Stine. 


practices of technology must be more and 
more widely applied until every user of 
materials has at least an elementary 
knowledge of them, or easy access to such 
knowledge. The ideal, as I see it, would 
be a state in which, for example, no man 
would cut down and saw up a tree with- 
out first determining whether that tree 
would find its most valuable use as lum- 
ber, or as paper, or as rayon, or any other 
of the many purposes to which wood 
might be put. At present, only about one- 
third of the wood in a tree is converted 
into usable products. 

The ideal may be beyond attainment, 
but I see no reason why technological as- 
sistance should not become as readily 
available in every community of the land 
as medical assistance is now, and as freely 
called upon. 

I repeat, we have passed the time when 
we can continue to think of wood as wood, 
and coal as coal, and wheat as wheat. By 
we, I mean all of us who handle materials 
of any kind. Highly specialized knowl- 
edge inevitably will be limited to special- 


ists but generalized knowledge of the prin- 
ciples governing scientific use can become, 
and should become, as common as the 
knowledge that flies and body lice may 
carry disease, which is a very recent pop- 
ular discovery. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. This prob- 
lem of efficiently utilizing the materials 
still left at our disposal is one of major 
importance. It has been accentuated by 
the war. During the war we expanded 
our producing facilities beyond the most 
sanguine estimates. At the same time, we 
expended raw materials and finished goods 
on so huge a scale that some sources of 
supply were seriously diminished. We can 
grow more wheat, but we cannot grow 
more copper and iron. Add to this un- 
pleasant fact the further one that the 
task of rebuilding what was destroyed by 
war, and of replacing what was worn out, 
will demand an additional expenditure of 
materials fully as great as the volume 
destroyed and used up, and one begins to 
grasp the staggering size of the issue. 

War or peace, our planet grows no big- 
ger. However, its human population is 
now growing at the rate of 200,000,000 
persons every ten years. That is to say, 
we have about 20,000,000 people more in 





the world today than we had one year 
ago today. There are 140,000,000 people 
more to be fed, clothed, and housed than 
when World War II started. Every dec- 
ade we are adding to what we had a 
population that is equivalent to that of a 
whole new nation the size of Russia, but 
without adding a single new acre of 
ground, or a single new ore deposit. On 
this score alone, inexorably the human 
race must produce ever more and more, 
out of less and less. 

The problem is more acute today than 
it was only yesterday, because yesterday 
we had fewer people and more materials. 
It will be much more acute tomorrow, if 
science, education, and industry fail to 
keep abreast of the need. 


WILL THEY KEEP ABREAST? 


It would be nice to give a completely 
reassuring answer, but there are shadows 
as well as lights in the picture. In this 
country, which naturally is our chief con- 
cern, the advances of science, education, 
and industry have been without precedent. 
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The wastes have been without precedent, 
too. 

It was not until our super-abundant for- 
ests were threatened with exhaustion that 
we began to conserve our remaining re- 
sources of timber. Inefficiency, careless- 
ness, and neglect have destroyed an esti- 
mated total of 282,000,000 acres of Amer- 
ican crop and range land, according to 
testimony submitted to Congress in 1939 
by the Chief of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Erosion, said the same authority, is now 
destructively active on an additional 775,- 
000,000 acres, much of it representing the 
best crop land we have. About 100,000,000 
acres are said to be so badly eroded as to 
be beyond restoration. 

Any chemistry freshman can tell you 
that we waste more of the energy of gaso- 
line through exhaust pipes and cooling 
systems than is utilized in the best internal 
combustion engines. The smoke hovering 
over countless of our cities is a smudge 
of waste that is rivaled only by the sludge 
of waste darkening the waters of our 
rivers. 

We are the most wasteful of all na- 
tions, probably because we are the richest 
of all nations, or at least were the richest 
until, as the arsenal of the democracies, 
we were called upon to expend such tre- 
mendous quantities of our iron, copper, oil, 
lumber, and other resources. We have 
been wasteful not only of material re- 
sources, which is bad enough, but also of 
technical manpower, which is much worse. 
It is generally agreed, I believe, that far 
too many embryonic scientists and engi- 
neers went into uniform during the late 
war. Countless thousands of young men 
ready for scientific training in our colleges 
were not permitted to enter school. 

Although demobilization has brought 
many of these young men back to the 
classroom, there will be an accumulat- 
ing shortage of technically trained men 
for a number of years. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush has said that the deficit of science 
and technology students who, but for the 
war, would have received bachelor’s de- 
grees is about 150,000. Similarly, the 
shortage of young men and women with 
advanced degrees in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, engineering, geology, psy- 
chology, and the social sciences—that is, 
the shortage of potential research work- 
ers—has been estimated by the same au- 
thority as amounting to approximately 
17,000 by 1955. 


The deficit in chemistry Ph.D.’s is al- 
ready acute. In contrast with 672 chem- 
ical doctorates in American universities 
in 1941, only 324 were granted in 1945— 
a reduction of more than 50 per cent. 


THE CREDIT SIDE 


So much for the debit side. It is a 
heavy one. On the credit side, science, 
education, and industry have an unbroken 
record, a particularly brilliant record in 
the United States of America, of rising 
to meet their problems. 

Increased attention is being given to 
soil conservation. Reforestation is now a 
common practice. Metals are being re- 
covered from low-grade ores once _re- 
garded as worthless. New sources of raw 
materials are being tapped. For example, 





Dow Chemical Co. 


“We have been wasteful not only of material 
resources, but also of technical manpower.” 


magnesium and bromine are now extracted 
from sea water. Industry’s curve of eff- 
ciency, always upward, will ascend to 
new and unexpected peaks, within the dec- 
ade just ahead, I have no doubt. We have 
hardly begun to employ the newest ma- 
terials and methods developed under war 
pressures. New measures of efficiency are 
due in our peacetime manufactures, in the 
extraction of ores, in agriculture, in fact 
on all industrial fronts. 





CENTRAL 0.T.S. LIBRARY FORMED 


IN LIGHT. of the several hundred in- 
quiries which are received daily by the Of- 
fice of Technical Services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for technical informa- 
tion contained in the wartime industrial 
reports on Germany and other nations, the 
OTS has established a reference service 
staff in Room 1325 of the Commerce 
Building, Washington. Ample library fa- 
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cilities are maintained, and the refereuce 
room is open to the public Monday 
through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Inquiries may be made by calling at this 
reference room; by telephoning District 
2200, Extension 1630; or by writing to 
the Reference Service .Section, Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





As to the dearth of technical students 
in the expected numbers, I refuse to let 
my disappointment become alarm. After 
many years of service in industry, I have 
great faith in the workings of the law of 
supply and demand, I have yet to see a 
real demand long unsatisfied in this coun- 
try. Already, demand is beginning to as- 
sert itself in this instance. Technical 
knowledge is commanding greater re- 
wards and opportunities. The number of 
technical scholarships is on the increase. 
Supply won’t be long indifferent to what 
demand dictates is needed. 

Meanwhile, the general education of the 
public in science is proceeding. Chemistry 
and physics are now taught in most high 
schools. Our great national magazines, 
the press associations, and most of our 
newspapers are devoting an increasing 
amount of space to popular presentation 
of scientific subjects. The number of pub- 
lications devoted exclusively to popular 
science is formidable enough to constitute 
a distinct section of the public prints. Sci- 
ence features are being shown regularly 
in the motion picture theaters, heard over 
the radio. 

Then there is the epochal discovery of 
inducing and controlling atomic fission. 
The possibilities inherent in this discovery 
are beyond the grasp of existing knowl- 
edge. For the first time, wholly new ele- 
ments have been created by man. These 
open undreamed of vistas and staggering 
possibilities in the utilization of materials 
and new sources of power. Looking back 
on us, historians of some future age may 
well conclude that the world of 1946 was 
just emerging from the Dark Age of 
Science. 

For the moment, the destructive po- 
tentialities of atomic energy are such as 
to frighten us. Men are slow to compre- 
hend the scientific paradox that the great- 
est of all destroyers may also prove to be 
the greatest of all builders. 

If our first utilization of atomic energy 
should accomplish only the feat of fright- 
ening the world away from future wars, 
the result would be a conservation of ma- 
terials without parallel. I am enough of 
an optimist to believe that not even that 
is beyond hope. But the realization of 
this fond hope is dependent upon human 
factors which, at best, are not predictable. 
Perhaps the technical manpower needed 
for the most efficient use of our natural 
resources might be utilized also in helping 
to establish permanent peace on earth. 


The mainstay of the reference service is 
a central card catalogue. The catalogue 
contains index cards for the author of each 
report available from OTS, as well as 
cards for the subjects covered, the plants 
discussed, and other information con- 
tained in the reports. An average of five 
index cards is prepared for each report 
for complete cross indexing. 
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VALUE OF OUTPUT OF BASIC CHEMICAL GROUPS FOR 1945 




































































Output (millions of dollars) {Percent increase over 1939 
* Industry 
C emica 1939 | 19432 | 19442 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Organic chemicals: 
® Cyclic (coal-tar) crudes and intermediates_.. 73 290 370 320 297 407 338 
Cyclic (coal-tar) finished products?__....... 106 270 290 330 155 174 21 
Acyclic (noncoal-tar) synthetics............. 173 607 791 682 251 357 204 
Acyclic (noncoal-tar) other than synthetics # 25 200 275 175 700 | 1,000 600 
Eee 413 869 984 998 110 138 142 
Down UU Uathtinad wuseniedd bumnedanbabaemindad 790 | 2,236 | 2,710 | 2,505 183 243 217 
1 Revisions which were made in the previously published estimates for 1943 and 1944, because of additional 
“ee od included nee — ; 
FI RST OFFICI AL estimates show eae ~~ factured for sale or transfer from producing plant. No value is assigned to chemicals 
3 Does not include medicinal chemicals, color lakes, and plastics materials. 
total chemical production for 1945 4 Largely ethyl alcohol, most of which is produced by fermentation. 
down 7 per cent from 1944. Whole- VALUE OF OUTPUT OF BASIC CHEMICALS FOR 1943-45! (Estimated) 
ges Mili 
sale price index unchanged. 4 [otiilons of Geltare] 
. Chemicals 1939 1943 1944 1945 Items included 
NITED STATES production of 
basic chemicals — such as sulfuric Acetates Pee Rea ae eee 22.9 55.0 6.1 66.5 | Butyl, ethyl, lead, sodium, ete. 

: . RE EE BIS ’ 15. 18. 14.1 

acid, soda ash, caustic soda, benzene, weg _.. 82.3| 187.0] 1943] 221.9 Acetic acid and anh aride, borie, 
. res etc — : il- rochioric, hydrofiu nitric, 

maldehyde, dyes, etc.—rose from 790 mi te aa sulfuric, t c, ete. 
lion dollars in 1939 to a peak of just over pee ne ie ae re 40.6 | 246.0 | 332.4 | 242.6 | Ethyl, butyl, methyl, ‘ete. 
a7 11: woe te $088 andl the DN os “caste TRC EO 99) () (2) () 
2.7 billion dollars in and then, T€- — Bicarbonates and carbonates_- 42.3] 283.9] 286.2| 91.7 | Sodium, calcium, magnesium, ete. 
flecting the war-end reconversion slow- —— ae 2 8 9° 
down in consuming industries, declined to —_ Calleium carbide_............._.- 85] 29.7] 37.5] 308 

om : e Carbon, activated _.............. 1.9 3.5 3.6 4.2 
2.5 billion dollars in 1945. Carbon, disufide. Mh cihiccumacd 5.2 9.5 10.1 11.9 

est see a ; arbon tet _, _ Saas ’ s ? 

Since the means wei me of pn Chlorides (except sodium) ._____- 18.8] 43.6] 59.0] 63.2 Aluminum, ethyl, ammonium, sulfur, 
~hemicalec "ma > ~hange at aol etc. 
chemicals remained unc angé al i in msl url mel was 
(1939—100), the dollar figures can be Chlorine bleaching compounds 12.0 35.8 35.0 35.0 be ane | and ote hypochlorite, 

petals caiebah acd Sate leaching powder 
taken as a reasonably accurate Comparison —_ Ghromates and bichromates..... 6.8} 10.6] 10.6] 10.3| Sodium, potassium, ammonium, etc. 
of actual production for the two years. COE a daiceicictmasesecdes “ fe fe et 

These first official estimates of 1945 1.8 3.6 5.6 5.7 
chemicals production were released dast Bithyl ether on ~ oe o O° 
month in a report by C. C. Concannon —_ wee meen enon nnn n anes ~s a oe oe Sodium, potassium, ete. 
and F. M. Hoffheins of the Office of -_~ eiemnnneseanee 5] @) (2) (2) 

eae See eee ee a ee ee ee ER _ 2 2 2 
Domestic Commerce, and Lawre nce Nitrates (except sodium)... 13 8 4 S 
Brown, director of the chemicals division, OxideS_--.---...---------------- 10.1 16.5 17.0 17.5 a ee, chromium, 
Civilian Production Administration. They  Peroxides.................-.-.-.- 4.4] 34.9 6.3 6.9 B drogen, etc. 

PE bsintstscancadossests 20.1] 327.2] 29.0] 34.6 sodium and calcium, others. 

are based for the most part on current Salicylates DE DADE PA ae -6 af 1.8 a? Methyl, sodium, ete. 
Pore : > leds tiie SN a Aa 2. () 2) ts, not elsewhere classified. 
statistics compiled by the ( ensus Bureau, Sodium silicates................. 9.2] 140] 219.2] 184] Water glass, meta, ortho, sesqui. 
the Bureau of Mines, and the Tariff Com- _Stearates__.....................- 1.4 3.0 3.5 3.5 | Aluminum, zine. 

‘Ss PEE tineddadaniwackouseussia 22.9; 41.0] 41.0] 42.0} Aluminum, copper, magnesium, so- 
mission. dium, etc. 

se oncom Siting nae’ | eens re 180 188 150 Sodium hpdve, sine hyve, ete. 

5 the 1, er cent gain Mf GlOzIGS. ............--..--- 3. x 1. 3 
port wees ae ‘ P = S aa __, EES 3.4 4.1 5.3 6.1 | Ground, flowers, etc. 
in non-coal-tar organics from 1939 to RRA eR td 1.4 1.4 1.4 2.6 Potassium bitartrate, etc. 
1944 was almost entirely because n * Miscellaneous small items....... 2.1 5.0. 5.5 5.5 ~~~ es) aminoniated 
p : : : +0 e 
mendous increases in production o ethy Coal-tar auiieien, cealen wl 72.41 20001837001 sone mercury, 
alcohol. About half of the rise in value termediates. ; 
resulted from increased volume, with an Coal-tar products, finished - - .... 105. 5 | * 270.0 | ? 200.0} 330.0 Pale, rubber and 4 
advance in unit price responsible for the Other inorganics................. 70.4 | 150.0] 200.0] 190.0 Calcined alumina, sodium nitrate, 
remainder. — borate, yellow phosphorus, 

Production of acyclic synthetic organic sodium metal, calcium molybdate, 
chemicals also rose substantially during Other organic...............:..-] 116.5 | 460.0 | 9625.0 | 500.0 bp = ty B Dl erethane, i 
the war years. The 1943-45 values in- glycol, formaldehyde, peoprene, tri 
clude butadiene for the synthetic rubber eagunle eumpesnda, ons . 
program, methanol, formaldehyde, and a | ee separately in| $40.5 / 121.9] 1327] 120.1 

, 1944. 
other organics produced in ordnance 
‘ ‘ Total chemicals. -.......... 790.4 |2, 235.7 |2, 710.1 0 
plants, but do not include the production 2, 710. 1 |2, 505. 
of synthetic rubber in vorteticenahe: rem ! Value of products produced for sale or transfer from producing plant. No value is assigned to chemicals 
“ti ‘clic ¢c > inter- consumed w made. 

Production of cyclic crudes and inte we not be i :; hed without dis tee of confidential 
mediates was well above prewar levels. as Revisions made n previ viously putt lished figures for 1943 and 1944 due to additional information, cf. U. 8. 
A substantial portion of the increase is Seatoeneae Boake tes ta D. P. Morgan and Frank Talbot, See, ew. Sc D908 
: ‘ r . : ews, Vv Pp. an. 
attributable to large-scale derivation of on jams motel inched in 2000 Dut easbaded from estimates for ether 
toluene, styrene, and other chemicals from + Not ineluded in to 
petroleum. 

Included in the cyclic finished chemicals lakes, and synthetic resins fall in other caustic soda, and ammonia occurred in 
group, also showing substantial gains over classifications under chemical products. existing plants. On the basis of the value 
1939, are dyes and rubber processing Much of the expansion of facilities for figures shown, increases in volume of 
chemicals, but medicinal chemicals, color such basic items as sulfuric acid, chlorine, (Turn to page 912) 
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How ANTU and 1080 Promise 
Better RODENT CONTROL 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


RATS, AMONG THE MOST PROLIFIC of the earth’s animals, outnumber 


the human population of the world, and are ranked as the most loathsome 


and destructive of man’s enemies. However, the recent development of Antu 


and 1080, provides two powerful weapons for their control. 


HE fact that rats spread disease 
iy among humans in epidemic propor- 
tions has been well known since the 
European plagues of the eighth century, 
and many are the methods which have 
been evolved to whittle down the world’s 
rodent population. Too, as all farmers 
and many city dwellers realize, rats take 
a heavy toll in food and property. Pres- 
ent estimates place rodent-caused prop- 
erty loss in the U. S. alone at a full 
$500,000,000 annually; the toll exacted 
in human lives by these obnoxious disease- 
carriers is incalculable. 

Thus the need for highly effective 
rodent poisons has long been recognized. 
Pest control operators have fed rats 
phosphorous pastes, barium carbonate, 
strychnine, thallium, sulfate, red squill, 
and calcium cyanide. They have also 
used cyanide gas, and a dozen other chem- 
icals. Each has had its virtues, but also 
its shortcomings. The ideal rodenticide 
has not been attained. 

During the war, however, the need 
for more and better rat control agents 
became even more apparent. Most of the 
more commonly used rodenticides were 
unobtainable. Imports of red squill, and 
thallium sulfate were cut off and the 
Army required such quantities as were 
available for use in bubonic-infested for- 
ward areas. And phosphorous had to be 
channeled into immediate war uses. 

So, in 1942, funds were made avail- 
able by the Office of Scientific and Re- 
search Development for the expansion of 
rodenticide research. Out of these in- 
vestigations camé two new and potent rat 
poisons—alpha-naphthylthiourea and tri- 
fluoroacetate. Since then they have be- 
come known more commonly as Antu 
and 1080, respectively. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In many respects the discovery of Antu 
bears a striking resemblance to the un- 
covering of the insecticidal worth of 
DDT. Both were prepared originally 
as research chemicals, with no thought 
as to their insecticidal or rodenticidal pos- 
sibilities. Both remained on laboratory 
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shelves for years. Both have now at- 
tained prominence as unique specifics in 
their respective fields. 

As long ago as 1925, Antu was synthe- 
sized by Du Pont research chemists as 
part of their program to develop new ma- 
terials for the manufacture of improved 
dyestuffs. But it did not prove inter- 
esting as a dyestuff base, and remained 
as a semi-forgotten chemical “on file” 
until last year. At that time Dr. Curt 
P. Richter, of Johns Hopkins University, 
was conducting a series of experimen:s 
to determine the difference of taste de- 
sires in human beings, and the influence 
heredity and other factors have on such 
characteristics. -As is customary, his pre- 
liminary work was being carried out with 
rats as his subjects. 





A isi" 


From Dr. Richter’s experiments (above) in the 
field of psychiatry came a unique rodenticide. 


During the course of these investiga- 
tions he fed his test animals phenyl 
urea, which to some people tastes bitter, 
while to others it is tasteless (as, inci- 
dentally, is the case with Antu). The 
day following his tests with this chemical 
the rats were dead. Yet, phenyl urea 
had been regarded as non-poisonous. 

Concurrently the OSRD was seeking 
an effective raticide, and upon hearing 
of Dr. Richter’s experience urged him to 
devote his attention to the problem of rat 
control agents. 

But, as he continued his work, Dr. 
Richter found that although laboratory 
rats would eat a lethal quantity of phenyl 
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urea wild rats trapped on the city dumps 
of Baltimore would not. They objected 
to its bitter taste. So he embarked on 
a quest for chemically similar compounds 
which might have comparable toxicologi- 
cal properties and yet would be undetect- 
able in rat bait. Initially twenty-four 
were investigated—Antu among them. 
Since then several hundred have been 
checked, but Antu remains pre-eminent. 

At about the same time another re- 
search pr.ject was in progress, also 
financed by OSRD, under the direction 
of Dr. Ray Treichler at the Wildlife Re- 
search Laboratory, Denver, Colorado. 
Thousands of chemicals were — being 
“screened” to determine their potential 
worth as rodenticides. By June 8, 1944, 
1075 chemicals had been tested, and on 
this day serial number 1080 was re- 
ceived from the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. Its toxicity was im- 
mediately established, and thereafter tri- 
fluoracetate became known by its sample 
number—1080. But the question re- 
mained—was it palatable? Preliminary 
tests in which one pound of 1080 was 
mixed with 1600 pounds of grain settled 
the issue. Rats would ingest it in lethal 
quantities. It even seeméd to appeal to 
them. 

Currently both chemicals are being 
produced in commercial quantities. Basic 
distributors of Antu—made from alpha 
naphthol, carbon bisulfide, and urea—are 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, and John Powell & Co., 
Inc., New York City. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., is the sole pro- 
ducer of 1080. 


WHAT THEY WILL DO 


Both Antu and 1080 are potent rat- 
killers, but they also have somewhat dif- 
fering characteristics. Antu is available 
as a specific for the vicious, short-tailed 
Norway rat—which is the most common 
U. S. pest. Trifluoroacetate is deadly 
to this species, but it also kills dogs, 
cats, rabbits, birds and humans. 

As a rodenticide Antu possesses several 
outstanding virtues. One of the most com- 
mon failings of other chemical rodenticides 
has been the difficulty of administering 
a lethal dose. Rats are clever and dis- 
criminating. To induce a rat to eat 
poison bait is a real problem. However, 
as little as two milligrams of Antu is 
all that is required to kill a rat. When 
compared with other rodenticides (Tabie 
1) this represents about one-sixth the 
required dosage of zinc phosphide, and 
one-twentieth that of red squill. 

Nevertheless, Antu is relatively safe <> 
use. It is highly specific in its action 
on the Norway rat, but its poisonous 
effect on dogs, cats, and other household 
pets is minor. This is particularly so 
when their size in comparison with rats 
is considered. In other words, a single 
dose, which would kill a one pound rat, 
would have but little effect on a twenty- 
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five pound dog. Furthermore, dogs and 
cats can regurgitate—which rats cannot 
—and the slightly emetic properties of 
alpha-naphthylthiourea further reduces 
its danger. However, one important point 
must be considered. If a high concen- 
tration of Antu is contained in a meat 
bait dogs may gulp the bait and be 
killed. Several such instances have been 
recorded as an outgrowth of faulty bait- 
ing techniques. As far as humans are 
concerned no real danger is apparent, 
although it must be noted that it is a 
poison, and no specific antidote has as 
yet been prescribed. Caution in its use 
is mandatory. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of this 
novel rodenticide is the manner in which 
it kills rats. After a rat has ingested 
a small quantity of Antu its lungs fill 
up with body fluid. Suffocation follows, 
or the rat drowns in its own body uwids. 

Other attributes of Antu, based on ex- 
perimental and preliminary observations 
of field use, are its stability, and the 
fact that it is not affected by normal 
temperature changes. Furthermore it ap- 
pears to be non-irritating to the skin. 

But it is not a panacea. Its worth as 
a specific against the Norway rat has 
been established, but its effect against the 
ordinary house and field mouse and the 
larger, Alexandrine species of rat is less 
marked. Moreover it 


appears that rats 


TABLE | 
COMPARATIVE RODENTICIDE 
TOXICITIES 


mg./kg. of body 
weight required 


Rodenticide for 50% kill 
SO, “an wis cceueageceiases 0.22* + 0.01 
Antu Be ee Se 69 + 0.5 
Thallium Sulfate ......... 6a" = ¢9 
Zinc Phosphide .......... 40.5 xs 2&9 
Arsenic Trioxide ......... 138* =. Fe 
Fortified Red Squill (fe ° 

males) are ae -—> 
Fortified Red Squill (males) 276 + 29 
Barium Carbonate ........ 1480* + 340 





* The above data, provided by S. Dieke and 
C. P. Richter and published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Dec. 1, 1945, 
is applicable to wild Norway rats by stomach 
tube administration. However, more recent ex- 
periments by Dr. Richter and others indicates 
that the values for 1080, thallium sulfate, 
arsenic trioxide, and barium carbonate might 
be revised to: approximately 4-5 mgs.; 25 mgs.; 
75 mgs.; and 725 mgs., respectively. 
can build up a tolerance to the chemical 
if they ingest sub-lethal doses. This 
tolerance persists for approximately a 
month, so that heavy dosages must be 
administered initially to attain extermin- 
ation. Hence it cannot be used success- 
fully as a repeat poison in less than a 
month from initial treatment. One fea- 
ture is especially important. Antu can 
be used as an effective tracking poison. 
Hitherto no such compounds have been 
available to supplement bait poisoning 
techniques. 

On the other hand, 1080 is a deadly 
poison for all breeds of rats, as well as 
for house and field mice, squirrels and 
most of the other 1300 members of the 
rodent family. It is acceptable to rodent 
tastes and in the words of the Wildlife 
Research Laboratory “ exposed as 
a water solution has given results in rat 
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control in Southern states seldom if ever 
matched in thoroughness by previously 
used poisons or controls. It has also 
been used successfully in England, Hawaii, 
New Caledonia, India, and Australia.” 

However, its toxicity to humans, and 
higher animals is high—one-fiftieth of an 
ounce might kill a man—but its concen- 
tration in bait is never great. Usually 
one-fiftieth of an ounce would be dis- 
tributed through three pounds of graia. 
Nevertheless, it is being released for use 
only by competent pest control operators 


HOW THEY ARE USED 

Antu is recommended to be used in 
the same general manner as other rodenti- 
cides—that is by incorporation in standard 
bait formulas and application as a con- 
tact poison. Usual doses suggested are: 
0.5 per cent to 2 per cent in chicken 
mash, ground hamburger, rolled oats; 


ee” 
used to curb epidemics. 


1-2 per cent in peanut butter, or such 
acceptable baits. Or the rodenticide may 
be dusted over grain, sliced apples, vege- 
tables, or similar baits, and in addition 
it may be sprinkled on the surface of 
drinking water in bait cups. Too, for 
complete eradication it should be dis- 
tributed as a tracking poison in rat bur- 
rows, and in the form of a 25 per cent 
dust in an inert carrier (tale or pyro- 
phyllite) on floors, runways, shelves, and 
other places rats frequent. 

The major problem, of course, as is 
the case with all rodenticides, is to de- 
termine the most acceptable bait. The 
food habits of rats vary in different parts 
of the country, and in fact from month 
to month. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has compiled much basic information 
in this connection and further guidance 
may be obtained by the employment of 
the customary pre-baiting technique. As 
indicated previously, care must be taken 
to avoid the administration of sub-lethal 
doses in which 


view of the tolerance 


Important is Antu’s worth as a tracking poison. 


TABLE 2 
LETHAL DOSAGES OF ANTU* 
Amount of Antu 
in milligrams 
per kilogram of 


Animal body weight 

Laboratory rat, adult (Rattus 

norvegicus) ‘ 6—8 
Norway rat, adult, wild 10 
Norway rat, young, wild 20—50 
Domestic dog 50** 
Pig : 50 
Roof rat : : 250 or higher 
Squirrel 50—250 
Rabbit 400 or higher 
Guinea pig 400 
Domestic cat 1000** 
Domestic chicken 5000 
Monkey 5000 


* Data from C. P. Richter and S. Diecke 
** Revision to 20—50 mgs for dogs, and 100— 
1000 for cats has been suggested recently. 


rats do build up to the poison. Too, it 
has been found that young rats are more 
resistant to the poison than mature ani- 
mals. Thus up to 3 per cent of the 
chemical may be required to effect com- 
plete control when a preponderance of 





in dust combinations with DDT it has been 


Antu kills disease-bearing rats; DDT the disease-transmitting fleas. 


young rats exists, and even up to 5 per 
cent if the population of the Alexandrine 
species is large. As yet Antu is not 
definitely recommended for Alexandrine 
rat control, but 98 per cent of the U. S. 
rat population is of the Norway species. 

Trifluoroacetate is administered by 
means of usual baitings or frequently by 
injection of a water solution into meat. 
Ten grams, for instance, is sufficient to 
treat an entire sheep carcass, 80 grams 
suffices for a horse carcass. 

In both the laboratory and in major 
field tests, Antu and 1080 have estab- 
lished their worth as rodenticides. As 
noted, they are not necessarily cure-all, 
but they do provide man with two power- 
ful new weapons with which to wage war 
against his omnipresent enemy—the filth- 
ridden, destructive rat. Chemically, be- 
cause small quantities are so resultful in 
rodent extermination, they may never 
develop into heavy tonnage business; 
socially and economically they represent 
real progress. 





Columbia Metals Corp. plant for manufacture of alumina from clay at Salem, Oregon. 
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The alumina process is not operating at present. 


Wartime Alumina Plant Now Making 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


WORK ON THE GOVERNMENT ALUMINA-FROM-CLAY PLANT at 
Salem, Oregon, was halted with the end of the war. Now part of this plant 


is turning out over 200 tons of ammonium sulfate a day, to become the first 


producer of this critical fertilizer material in the Northwest. Here is the 


story of how and why the transition was made, along with some engineering 


and operating details for the technical minded. 


HE HUGE $4,000,000 government 
gy merit alumina-from-clay plant at 
Salem, Oregon, never really got into pro- 
duction of more than a nominal amount of 
alumina before further appropriations 
were stopped as a result of the end of the 
war. But it is now turning out ammonium 
sulfate at a rate that is filling a sizable 
part of the peacetime demand for this 
much needed fertilizer material in the 
Northwest. Soon UNRRA expects to 
take a portion of its output for export to 
China, India and Japan. 
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How this plant became the first U. S. 
producer of ammonium sulfate in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is a rather round about 
story. 

Well along in the war, Columbia Metals 
Corp. was formed in Seattle to develop 
alumina-bearing clay deposits located in 
Cowlitz county, Washington. Money was 
advanced by the Defense Plant Corp. for 
the processing plant at Salem, a site se- 
lected because it provided a right of way 
to the navigable Willamette River and 
offered ample electric power from nearby 


Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River. 
Chemical Construction Corp. of New 
York was called in to design, build, and 
bring the plant to normal operation. 

As construction progressed, efforts were 
made to locate sources of supply of neces- 
sary processing materials, one of which 
was ammonium sulfate. In recovery of 
the approximately 36 per cent of alumina 
in the clay, ammonium sulfate is needed 
as a raw material from which to make 
ammonium bisulfate, the essential dis- 
solving agent for alumina in roasted clay. 
The plant was to make its bisulfate by 
heating solid crystalline ammonium sulfate 
in electric furnaces. 

But it was soon discovered that am- 
monium sulfate was unobtainable. All 
available production was already under 
allocation. It was then decided to make 
ammonium sulfate right in the plant since 
it would require practically no more equip- 
ment than was already necessary for re- 
covering the salt from the alumina process, 
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and if part of the output were made avail- 
able for fertilizer perhaps the War Pro- 
duction Board would guarantee priorities 
for the needed amounts of ammonia and 
sulfuric acid. 

The plan worked, but the end of the 
war came before the alumina 
could get into full operation. 
the great shortage of fertilizer, however, 
it was decided to go ahead with the am- 
monium sulfate production, and after 
many delays and interruptions this part 
of the operation started up early in 1946. 


process 


3ecause of 


200 TONS A DAY 


Present production at the plant is lim- 
ited to 200 tons a day because of inability 





The ammonium sulfate operations are housed in the tallest unit of 





to get acid and ammonia as required. The 
entire output is marketed as fertilizer in 
the Northwest through the Oregon State 
College Cooperative Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. A total of about 10,000 tons 
of the material had been produced up to 
September 1, and it is expected that if 
demand requires, the daily rate will be 
able to go as high as the designed capacity 
of 535 tons as soon as raw materials are 
available. The plant is the only producer 
in the West north of San Francisco with 
the exception of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Ltd., at Trail, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

At present the plant is operating at a 
loss, largely because of the inaccessibility 


Reaction tanks where ammonia and sulfuric acid are brought together to form ammonium sulfate. 
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the main building at the left. 
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Electric boiler is at the right. 


of its sources of ammonia and sulfuric 
acid. Ammonia is being brought 
rail from El Dorado, Arkansas, at a 


freight cost of $36.00 a ton 


in by 


The nearest 
possible source is the San Francisco area, 
650 miles away. Sulfuric acid is obtained 
from San Francisco and Salt Lake City. 
At the current operating rate, 50 tons of 
ammonia and 150 tons of acid are required 
per day. 

The process, details of which were de- 
veloped by Chemical Construction Corp. 
as an expedient to meet existing condi- 
tions, involves the usual procedure of re- 
acting ammonia and sulfuric acid and 
crystallizing out the ammonium sulfate. 
The crystallization is carried out in a 
double-effect Oslo crystallizer of 535 tons 
per day capacity, believed to be the largest 
installation of its type in existence. The 
sulfate crystals, which average 60 per 
cent through a 20-mesh screen and on a 
35-mesh, are dried centrifugally and then 
bagged in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags. 

The plant obtains steam’ from a 50,000 
kw. electric boiler which was originally 
installed for the alumina operation. The 
usual Chemical Construction Corp. process 
utilizes the heat of reaction of anhydrous 
ammonia and sulfuric acid to produce am- 
monium sulfate crystals without the use 
of steam. However, this requires that the 
reaction be carried out in the crystallizer 
body, which in turn means storage fa- 


cilities for the ammonia and acid. But 


since such storage facilities were not ob- 
tainable by the time the Salem plant was 
ready to operate, and since deliveries of 
ammonia and acid were extremely erratic 
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and the cars had to be released promptly, 
it was decided as an expedient to carry 
out the reaction in an available vessel as 
soon as the materials were received and 
store the ammonium sulfate solution in a 
sump which had been provided to receive 
the return sulfate solution from the alu- 
mina plant. Using this method of oper- 
ation, the steam requirement to the crys- 
tallizer has been running in the neighbor- 


hood of 1% Ibs. per pound of ammonium 
sulfate. 

Employment at the Salem plant is about 
135 people, including office and technical 
staff. Rail freight facilities are provided 
by the Oregon Electric Railway, and the 
Willamette River provides tidewater for 
ocean shipping. 

Although it is now a high cost oper- 
ation, the plant will probably continue to 


ENGINEERING AND OPERATING DETAILS 


THE AMMONIUM SULFATE PLANT is lo- 
cated in one end of the alumina proc- 
essing building at the Columbia plant. It 
was originally designed as a part of the 
alumina recovery process. 

The two raw materials, anhydrous am- 
monia and sulfuric acid, are brought in 
by rail and stored in vertical outdoor 
tanks. The ammonia is dissolved in water 
in a double pipe heat exchanger and is 
pumped as an 18-26 per cent solution (de- 
pending on the temperature of the cooling 
water) either to a reaction tank or di- 
rectly to the crystallizer body, where, in 
either case, it meets a stream of acid 
to form ammonium sulfate. 

If the reaction is carried on outside the 
crystallizer, the sulfate solution formed is 
pumped to the ammonium sulfate sump. 


The crystallizer installation in the Co- 
lumbia plant is believed to be the largest 
of .this type ever built. It is designed to 
produce 535 tons a day of ammonium sul- 
fate. Diameter of the vaporizer section 
is 15 ft., while that of the crystallizer sec- 
tion is 17% ft. Overall height’ of a single 
effect, consisting of the two sections, is 
about 60 ft. Total capacity of each effect 
is about 44,000 gallons. The entire unit 
is lined with a synthetic rubber compound 
for resistance to corrosion and abrasion. 

The ammonium sulfate feed solution 
enters the crystallizer body of each effect 
at a point diametrically opposite the suc- 
tion of the main circulating pumps. It is 
permitted to enter at a rate sufficient to 
maintain solution levels in the crystal- 
lizers about 20 inches from the top. Ex- 
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This underground sink is 25’ x 50’ x 8’ 
deep and is lined with lead and 4% inches 
of acidproof brick. 

The sulfate solution is pumped from 
the sump by LaBour self-priming cen- 
trifugal pumps, all of whose wetted parts 
are of R-55 alloy, to each of the effects 
of a Struthers-Wells double effect crystal- 
lizer. The crystallizer is of the Krystal 
type (also known as the Jeremiassen or 
Oslo) which is characterized by the fact 
that supersaturation of solution is pro- 
duced in a circulating stream so that the 
supersaturation is developed in one part 
of the unit and relieved in another part. 
Each effect consists of a vaporizer section 
_and a crystallizer section as shown in Fig. 1. 
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cess feed, if any, is allowed to overflow 
through adjustable overflow sleeves and 
fall back into the sump. 

Inside each crystallizer, saturated am- 
monium sulfate solution is circulated by 
Worthington propeller-type pumps (wet- 
ted parts of Worthite) from the crystal- 
lizer section through a heater and into 
the vaporizer section. The heater raises 
the solution temperature 2.6 to 2.8 deg. C. 
Steam from an electric boiler plant is the 
source of heat for the first effect heater, 
and the vapor leaving the first effect is 
the source of heat for the second effect 
heater. 

Water is evaporated from the saturated 
solution by flashing under vacuum in the 


make ammonium sulfate as long as it is 
critically needed in the Northwest. It 
is believed by both the Columbia Metals 
Corp. and RFC that if raw materials can 
be obtained from West Coast sources and 
expected increases in output efficiency 
realized, the plant should eventually be 
able to operate on a favorable competitive 
basis as far as the Northwest market is 
concerned. 


vaporizer and thus supersaturating the 
solution well within the metastable field. 
(The vacuum applied to each vaporizer 
is sufficient to maintain its solution level 
2 to 6 in. above the top of the cone.) 
The supersaturation is thereby released, 
resulting in the growth of the individual 
crystals. The crystals grow in size until 
they are large enough and heavy enough 
to settle against the rising stream and 
move down into the apex of the crystal- 
lizer cone from which point they are 
withdrawn in slurry form by centrifugal 
pumps and sent to automatic centrifuges. 


CONTROLLED CRYSTALLIZATION 


The degree of classifying action in the 
bottom of the crystallizer cones and con- 
sequently the thickness of the slurry sent 
to the centrifuges, the quantity of crystals 
maintained in suspension, and the ultimate 
size of crystals produced can be controlled 
within limits by adjustment of the quan- 
tity of solution that is allowed to flow 
from the heaters through bypass pipes to 
the bottoms of the respective cones. 

A slurry discharge to the centrifuges 
containing 55 to 60 per cent by volume of 
crystals in suspension is the optimum 
operating figure. When the percentage 
builds up above these figures considerable 
difficulty is experienced with the plugging 
of the slurry feed pumps and feed lines 
to the centrifuges. The crystal content 
in suspension is regulated by varying the 
rate of slurry take-off from the bottom of 
the crystallizer through increasing or de- 
creasing the number of centrifuges in 
operation. 

Iron in the sulfate solution feed to the 
crystallizers is kept below 0.01 per cent 
ferric oxide to avoid formation of slime 
that would plug the centrifuges. 

To avoid plugging of lines, the re- 
circulating rate of all pumps used is kept 
at a maximum. Likewise, sufficient over- 
flow from the crystallizer is maintained 
to hold the sump temperature 2 to 3° C. 
above the second effect crystallizer to pre- 
vent accumulation of crystals in the sump 
and subsequent plugging of the feed pump 
and associated lines. 

The optimum condition of free acidity 
in each unit is a pH of 3.5. Operation at 
a pH of 3.0 to 3.2 will result in fine needle- 
like crystals which will plug the centri- 
fuge screens, while operation at a pH of 
3.9 to 4.1 will result in ammonia losses. 
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Ammonium sulfate slurry goes from the bot- 
tom of the crystallizer cone to a battery of 
nine super-centrifuges. 


It is possible, however, to operate satis- 
factorily at a pH of 3.2 to 3.3 by the addi- 
tion of 0.1 per cent of alum, which will 
cause formation of needle aggregates 
which will not plug the centrifuges. Addi- 
tion of phosphoric acid causes formation of 
rhombic crystals. 


AUTOMATIC CENTRIFUGES 

The ammonium sulfate slurry that is 
drawn off from the crystallizer cones is 
divided among nine Sharples super-cen- 
trifuges as follows: Slurry from the first 
effect crystallizer is piped to centrifuges 
Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive, while slurry from 
the second effect crystallizer is piped to 
centrifuges Nos. 6 to 9 inclusive. The 
middle centrifuge, No. 5, may be fed with 
slurry from either effect depending on 
which one appears to need its load of 
crystals reduced. More slurry is pumped 
than the centrifuges can accept as feed, 
and the excess is piped back to the crys- 
tallizer from which it came. This is also 
true of the mother liquor and wash solu- 
tion from the centrifuges. 

The centrifuges are entirely automatic 
in their operation. Each machine period- 
ically takes a charge load from the circu- 
lating streams of slurry. The crystals are 
spun dry and rinsed, then discharged onto 
a 16-in. belt conveyor which goes to 
storage hoppers some 190 ft. away. 

After the centrifuge basket has been 
emptied, it is rinsed, if necessary, before 
a new charge of slurry is introduced. The 
complete cycle of operations on each cen- 
trifuge is controlled by a separate electro- 
pneumatic timer consisting of synchronous 
motors which actuate pneumatic valves. 

The battery of nine centrifuges is de- 
signed to handle 535 tons a day of am- 
monium sulfate crystals. Each centrifuge 
is driven by a 20 hp. motor, and wetted 
parts are of No. 316 stainless steel. 

The centrifuged crystals are discharged 
by the conveyor belt to storage hoppers 
that feed automatic bagging machinery. 
All of the product is being packaged in 
multi-ply paper bags. 
~ The author wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of W. R. Seyfried and Anthony Bunk, 
Chemical Construction Corp., and Sydney 


Nasher, Columbia Metals Co., in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 
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A mid-section view of the second effect of the 535-ton-per-day Oslo type vacuum crystal- 
lizer, The large duct at the left is for sulfate solution circulation through the heater. 
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Bank of nine super-centrifuges for separating the sulfate crystals from the mother liquor. 


Feed lines to centrifuges, showing automatic control valves. 


Operation is entirely automatic. 
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The new Geiger-Muller flame detector “sees” in all directions. Light at a wavelength of 
2400-2600 Angstroms impinges on the copper cathode, releasing electrons and activating 


the system 


Hh | 


Geiger Tube Flame Detector 


by PAUL B. WEISZ 


Research and Development Department 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Paulsboro, New Jersey 


USE OF A SPECIAL GEIGER-MULLER TUBE allows the construction of a 
flame detector so sensitive that it is activated by a match flame in a lighted 


room. Its ability to be “focused” suggests other uses such as watching over 


chemical reactions and the detection of an undesired flame even in the pres- 


ence of other flames. 


NEW method* for the instantaneous 
detection of any open flame, includ- 
ing electric sparks and arc-overs, has 
resulted from work on the operating 
characteristics of Geiger-Muller tubes. 
The Geiger tube is characterized by an 
extremely high detection sensitivity for 
individual particles and quanta of radia- 
tion. It can be made to respond to any 
radiation entering the tube which pro- 
duces at least one electron by some pro- 
cess. It is best known for its use in the 


* Patent Pending. 


Levulose from Sucrose 


as sweet as ordinary sugar, is now 
being extracted on a pilot plant scale at 
the University of Colorado Engineering 
Experiment Station. The new production 
method.was developed by Martin M. Rey- 
nolds woftking with Dr. Carl W. Borg- 
mann on a project sponsored by the Sugar 
Research Foundation. 

This sugar is formed by the acid hy- 
drolysis of ordinary sugar, producing a 
mixture containing 50 per cent dextrose 
and 5 per cent levulose-fructose. The two 
are separated by the method discovered 
more than a century ago by a Frenchman, 
that is, by precipitating the levulose with 
lime and separation of the precipitate. 
This original method was too slow for 
industrial use and Reynolds and his as- 
sociates have developed a lime precipita- 


| hdres a sugar that is half again 
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measurement of nuclear radiation but it 
is possible to activate the tube by light 
of the proper wave length if it impinges 
on a material which will emit electrons 
by “photoelectric” effect. 

Daylight and artificial light are poor 
sources of ultraviolet light below about 
3000 Angstroms. Ozone in the atmos- 
phere cuts down the intensity in the case 
on sun light while the glass which is 
used as the envelope for artificial light 
sources cuts off radiation from this 
source. However, an open flame is not 
glass-enclosed and the entire range of 





tion method that appears practicable. 

The levulose solid is removed from the 
lime precipitate by bubbling carbon di- 
oxide through the solution, leaving levu- 
lose in solution. This solution is then 
evaporated, the resultant concentrate being 
cooled until the crystals form as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

Officials of the Great Western and 
American Crystal Sugar companies say 
that commercial production of levulose in 
their plants may enable them to increase 
the use of their plants beyond the usual 
three months “campaign” each fall. 

Levulose is not expected to take the 
place of ordinary sugar but to find a mar- 
ket as a specialty sugar, where its prop- 
erties are particularly desirable. It is ex- 
pected to be particularly attractive to 
manufacturers of ice cream, jellies, baked 


radiation passes into the space by which 
it is surrounded. 

The illustration below shows a Geiger 
tube adaptation which is sensitive to 
ultraviolet light quanta in the range from 
2400-2600 Angstroms, incident from any 
direction. It consists of a glass envelope 
(Corning 9741) which passes that radia- 
tion, and a copper-screen cathode. Use 
of a screen permits light to enter from 
any direction while the photoelectric 
threshold of copper is about 2700 Angs- 
troms with its maximum response at 
about 2500 Angstroms. 

This tube responds to a flame by yield- 
ing an electrical impulse with a magni- 
tude of about 1 volt per light quantum 
detected. The electronic circuit asso- 
ciated with the tube measures the pulse 
rate from the Geiger counter and triggers 
a relay at a predetermined pulse rate. 
The relay in turn activates an alarm bell, 
a light, a sprinkler system, or any de- 
sired operation. 

The sensitivity can be made such that 
it is impossible to light a match without 
setting off the detector. The room may 
be normally illuminated all along. 

An electric arc or spark has a much 
higher temperature than a flame, giving 
a much greater ultraviolet output. In 
fact, if the detector is adjusted to the 
aforementioned match-sensitivity, a short 
electric arc can be detected even though 
the detector-tube may not be able to 
“see” the source by virtue of reflected 
radiation. 

A limitation is that for ordinary cir- 
cumstances the detector-tube will protect 
only the space which it can “see.” How- 
ever, this brings other potential applica- 
tions. It can be “focused” by means of 
an optical system (using quartz optics or 
special glasses) to supervise the possible 
appearance of fire in the presence of 
other fires, gas-flames, or other sources 
of “open” ultraviolet light. This would 
allow watching over engine exhausts, 
chemical reaction chambers, etc. 


goods, and soft drinks. 

Medical men are also interested in the 
development as it has already proven of 
value in making certain tests of liver effh- 
ciency in diabetic cases. 





Crystals of levulose prepared by the acid hy- 
drolysis of ordinary sugar in the pilot plant 
at the University of Colorado. 
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PROTEIN ADHESIVES 
A Growing Industry Based On Plentiful Raw Materials 


by ALEXANDER FRIEDEN 


Director of Research, Pabst Brewing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTING A SUBSTANTIAL SEGMENT of the adhesives industry, 


the manufacture of protein-based adhesives ranks as a million dollar con- 


sumer of chemicals. 


Moreover, its products enter multifarious industries 


not only as adhesives but also as sizing agents, coatings, and protective 


colloids. 


The fact that they are based upon low cost, normally plentiful, 


raw materials ensures the industry’s continued growth. 


UST when and where the manufacture 

of protein-based adhesives originated 
we do not know, but the time was at least 
4000 years ago and the place in all prob- 
ability, Egypt. A stone carving, picturing 
the process of gluing a rare redwood to 
a piece of yellow sycamore is a relic of 
Thebes, to establish that the use of glue 
was perfected before 1400 B. C. Too, 
beginning with about 200 B. C. occasional 
reference is made in the literature either 
to glue or the art of gluing. 

However, it was not until 1690, in 
Holland, that the first commercial plant 
was founded for the manufacture of animal 
glue. Another followed ten years later in 
England, but the first U. S. operation was 
not recorded until 1808. Since that time 
the U. S. has become the world’s largest 
producer of glues, and animal glue man- 
ufacturers alone now produce some 150 
million pounds of glue annually, and con- 
sume about a million dollars worth of 
chemicals in their processing operations. 

Even so, animal glues represent only 
one segment of the protein-based adhesive 
industry. Casein, soya, and albumen pro- 
tein are also used in adhesive manufacture. 
Recently, too, protein glues have been 
made on an experimental basis from 
other vegetable proteins such as peanut 
and cottonseed meal. Zein, the corn pro- 
tein, has also been used to a limited ex- 
tent as an adhesive, particularly in com- 


bination with other bases. Initially, 
however, we will deal with animal 
derivatives. 

TECHNOLOGY 


Gelatin glues, or—as they are more fre- 
quently called—animal and fish glues, are 
made principally from the byproducts of 
slaughter houses, meat processing, can- 


neries, and fisheries. The chief raw mate- 
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rials are hide and skin trimmings, bones, 
fish skins, and fish trimmings. Chemi- 
cally, the fibrous protein collagen is the 
parent substance out of which all such 
glues are made. Collagen is regarded as 
the anhydride of gelatin, and will yield 
gelatin—the base of these adhesives—on 
mild hydrolysis. 

Proteins are large molecules which on 
hydrolysis undergo breakdown into small- 
er units. The breakdown is progressive 
and the final end product is ammonia. In 
a very approximate way the degradation 
may be described as: 

Protein — Proteoses — Peptones — Pep- 
tides — Amino Acids — Ammonia. 

To prepare an animal glue of the best 
quality, it is necessary to keep the degrad- 
ation products of the protein (gelatin) 
molecule down to a minimum. This means 
starting out with raw material that is 
clean and free from putrefactive bacteria 
and enzymes. It also necessitates the 
removal of any degraded gelatin mole- 
cules that may be present in the raw stock 
as well as proteins or degraded proteins 
from types other than collagen, such as 
mucins and globulins. 

To manufacture gelatin and glue from 
hide trimmings, the following general 
procedure is followed: 

The stock is washed thoroughly with 
clean water and then steeped in a saturated 
lime solution. The lime solution serves 
the collagen, thus making its 
subsequent hydrolysis easier, as well as 
to solubilize the protein molecules which 
are partially degraded. The period of 
“liming” will depend on the temperature 
and condition of the stock, and will vary 
from batch to batch. 

After liming, the stock is thoroughly 
washed—at first with fresh water to wash 
out the lime and solubilized protein, and 
then with slightly acidified water to neu- 


to swell 








One of the many uses of glues, other than 
as straight adhesives, is as bonds in certain 
types of abrasive wheels. 


tralize the residual lime and to adjust the 
pH for optimum hydration of the collagen. 
The clean stock is then covered with 
hot water, and-the temperature of hydroly- 
sis and extraction maintained at about 
140 F. for several hours (the exact period 
of time is dependent on the quality of the 
product desired from this first run). The 
water extract is run off, and the stock 
covered with fresh hot water. This “sec- 
ond run” is maintained at a temperature 
of ten to fifteen degrees higher than the 
140 F. for several hours. These extrac- 
tions are continued at increasingly higher 
temperatures, the last extraction 
made at about 212 degrees F. 
four to five extractions are run. 
The extract made at the lowest tem- 
perature is the least degraded and is of 
the highest quality, and usually is set 
aside for food or photographic purposes. 
The quality goes down as the temperature 
of extraction is raised and the protein 
molecule is hydrolyzed to smaller units. 


being 
Normally, 


Bone and fish gelatins are also made on 
this general extraction principle, though 
there are significant differences in both. 
As an example, with bones the hydrolysis 
is run under pressure after the ground 
bones have first been freed of fat by 
solvent extraction and have been decal- 
cified. 

The water extracts thus obtained are 
run into shallow pans and allowed to 
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settle. Fat, if present is skimmed off, 
and the extract is decanted from the sedi- 
ment that usually forms at the bottom. 
It is clarified, decolorized, filtered, and 
dried. 

The tests by which gelatin is evaluated 
for its effectiveness as a glue are prin- 
cipally jelly strength, viscosity, melting 
point, and setting point. The jelly strength 
represents the strength of the gelatin when 
made up into a gel with water. The bet- 
ter the glue, the higher will be its jelly 
strength. Viscosity of water sols is an 
indication chiefly of the degree of de- 
gradation of the gelatin. The better 


The results obtained with gelatin ad- 
hesives are superior in many respects to 
those obtained with other adhesives. Gela- 
tin, being a fibrous protein, produces a 
stronger and more flexible film than can 
be obtained with, say, starch adhesives. 
This is of particular importance for wood 
joints, where changes in atmospheric con- 
ditions produce stresses and strains on 
the adhesive film. The gelatin film is 
also tougher than starch films, and ad- 
vantage is taken of this property in a 
number of ways. As an example, animal 
glue is preferred to dextrine glues for 
tube winding where a firm paper tube is 





When subjected to breaking tests these glue-bonded woods, removed from a Mormon temple 
which had stood for 100 years, broke in the wood itself. Glue lines remained intact. 


gelatins have more viscous hydrogels. 
A good glue should have a rather narrow 
spread (about ten degrees) between the 
“melting point” temperature and the “set- 
ting point”. By judicious blending of 
the various qualities obtained by the 
gelatin manufacturer, a glue base can be 
obtained to meet practically any speci- 
fications. 


USES 


The adhesive user prefers animal glue 
in many of his operations for a number 
of reasons. Chief among these is the 
property of these glues to form hydrosols 
readily and at comparatively low tem- 
peratures. This means faster preparation 
of the glue and does not require cooking 
kettles such as are needed with starch 
products. In this connection, it should 
be mentioned that during use the glue 
should be kept at as low a temperature 
as is compatible with operation, since 
higher temperatures speed up the break- 
down of the protein molecule, with con- 
sequent loss in degree of adhesiveness. 

Another important advantage is the 
narrow temperature range within which 
the gelatin solution changes from the 
hydrosol to a hydrogel. This provides 
for a high rate of tack and enables the 
adhesive user to run his machine at high 
speed. Still another advantage is that 
gelatin solutions can be prepared at high 
solids concentration, which is important 
for those operations where water must 
be kept down to a minimum. 
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required. These gelatin glues, however, 
are more expensive than starch glues, and 
in many cases the added expense does 
not justify their use. 

Commercially, there is a distinction 
made between fish glue and animal glue. 
The animal glues are made from hide glue, 
bone glue or a combination of the two. 
Other substances used with the dried 
base glues to prepare the finished fish or 
animal glue are flavoring and coloring 
ingredients, defoaming agents, plasticizing 
agents, and preservatives. Plasticizing 
agents are widely used in the manufacture 
of so-called “flexible glues”. The flexible 
glues are highly plasticized so that the 
glue film is very elastic. They are widely 
used in bookbinding—particularly for the 
backs, which require great elasticity to 
withstand the strains produced by opening 
and closing of the book—and in the manu- 
facture of high quality “non-warp” paper 
boxes on the Stokes and Smith machines. 

High quality flexible glues are generally 
made by using one-third of a good grade 
ground glue; one-third of water, and 
one-third of glycerine. Recently, plasti- 
cizers other than glycerine have been used. 
The most popular ones are sorbitol and 
cane sugar. Using these latter, the per- 
centage composition of the glue must be 
modified. Flexible glues are sold in a 
gelled form as bricks. The user liquefies 
them by placing them in jacketed gum 
boxes heated by means of hot water. 
Recently, powdered flexible glues have 
been put on the market. These consist 


principally of a mixture of ground glue 
and cane sugar. 

It is possible to make gelatin glues 
water resistant by treating them with 
formaldehyde. At present little use is 
made of the formaldehyde treatment as 
there are other glues which produce water 
resistance in more favored ways. 

It might be noted, in passing, that al- 
though animal glue is known traditionally 
as a woodworking adhesive (though the 
use of animal glue for woodworking is 
not nearly as important today as it was 
in the past), a substantial percentage of 
output is today used outside the adhesive 
field—as sizings, coatings, binders, and 
colloidal agents. 

Millions of pounds of animal glue are 
used annually for sizings and coatings. 
Protective coatings are applied to paper, 
floor coverings, packaging materials, gas- 
kets, and textiles, including some of the 
synthetics. As an example, when rayon 
first entered the market, animal glue was 
found to be the best sizing agent for weav- 
ing the warps, and contributed greatly to 
the success of that development. Even 
today millions of pounds of animal glue 
are used for warp sizing of filament and 
of acetate rayon. Glue coatings are also 
used on finished silk, rayon, cotton, or 
woolen fabrics as splashproof finishes and 
stiffening agents, and to aid in dyeing. 

Bank, writing, ledger, and currency 
papers are sized with animal glue to en- 
able them to withstand wear, resist water 
and ink, and also to facilitate erasure. 

Substantial quantities are also used as 
binders. For example, ground cork glue, 
and glycerine are used for gaskets, wash- 
ers, insulation, and food container closures. 
As a protective colloid, animal glues are 
also employed in electroplating, to mini- 
mize metal crystallization and make for 
smooth hard deposits of copper, tin and 
silver. Likewise, glue finds use in acid 
pickle baths, where scale is removed from 
iron and steel prior to galvanizing, rub- 
ber compounding, India inks, and _ fire 
extinguishing compounds. 

In 1944 the manufacture of animal glue 
consumed more than a million dollars 
worth of chemicals. High on the list, 
measured in terms of dollar value were 
such inhibitors as mercuric compounds 
and phenols. Other chemicals included: 
sulphur converted to sulphurous acid and 
used as a bleach or preservative of bones 
during processing, and also as a neutral- 
izer of alkalinity in the making of hide 
glues; sulphuric acid used in the digestion 
of tankage; lime for the initial liming 
process, hydrochloric acid, and defoamers. 


CASEIN ADHESIVES 


A large class of useful adhesives has 
been developed with casein as the base. 
One of the chief advantages of this type 
of product is that casein hydrosols can be 
made irreversible on drying, thus pro- 
ducing a water resistant bonding film. 
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Most casein adhesives therefore are used 
where water resistance is required, though 
there are a number of casein adhesives 
used industrially for non-water resistant 
gluing operations. 

Casein is one of the two chief proteins 
of milk and is prepared commercially from 
skimmed milk. The principles under- 
lying this preparation are rather simple, 
though in practice considerable skill is 
required to prepare casein. 

Important factors in the preparation of 
a satisfactory casein for glues are the 
complete separation of fat from the milk, 
adjustment to the correct pH in the pre- 
cipitation of the curd, thorough washing 
to free curd from acid salts, and solu- 
bilized protein molecules, and proper dry- 
ing to prevent “case hardening” on the 
surface of the casein particles. A satis- 
factory casein for adhesive purposes 
should be substantially free from hydro- 
lytic degradation products of the casein 
molecule; should have a low ash content, 
since high ash caseins are less stable in 
solution and also less adaptable as a base 
for glues of different types; and should be 
completely soluble in mildly alkaline 
solutions. 

As mentioned before, casein glues are 
of two general types—non-water resistant 
and water resistant. In the preparation of 
the reversible or non-water resistant type 
of casein glue, the casein is peptized in 
an alkaline solution and compounded with 
the other ingredients such as foam de- 
pressants, preservatives, etc. Practically 
any alkaline substance can be used for 
solubilizing the casein, but the specific 
alkali used will affect to a certain degree 
the characteristics of the finished glue. 
As an illustration, with sodium hydroxide 
good peptization is obtained; the hydrosol 
formed is thin and a glue with a high 
percentage of casein solids can be obtained, 
but the rate of hydrolysis and degradation 
of the protein molecules may be high, re- 
sulting in a “weak” glue in a compara- 
tively short time. On the other hand, 
when ammonium hydroxide is the solu- 
bilizing agent, comparatively high vis- 
cosity glues are obtained, and the rate of 
hydrolysis of the casein is low. Also, 
where some water resistance is desirable, 
the dissociation of the ammonium caseinate 
after application, and the dissipation of 
ammonia produce molecular casein which 
is less water soluble than the caseinate. 
Sodium carbonate, borax, and other alka- 
line salts are often used in place of the 
caustic, as they are less drastic in their 
action on the casein. 

Casein glues of varying viscosities and 
consistencies to meet specific needs can be 
prepared by varying the type of casein, 
concentration of casein, and the alkali 
used as the peptizing agent. Recently, 
dry sodium and ammonium caseinates of 
varying viscosities in water solutions have 
been put on the market. Their availability 
is of considerable help to the glue maker. 

The use of these non-water resistant 
casein glues is rather limited. They are 
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used to some extent in woodworking for 
joints and in some specialized cases. By 
far the largest amount of casein glues 
used is of the water resistant type. 

The water resistant casein glues are of 
two varieties: those that depend for their 
water resistance on the formation of in- 
soluble (or, rather, slightly soluble) ca- 
seinates, and those that come in the emul- 
sion form and depend for their water 
resistance on the breakdown of the emul- 
sion when the adhesive film has dried out. 

The first type is usually made up as a 
dry powder by the glue manufacturer, 





In recent years adhesive makers have ex- 
panded both their research and control lab- 
oratories to develop special products. 


and directions are given to the user on 
the amount of water to add, temperatures, 


agitation, etc. The principles underlying 
these dry water resistant glues is the 
combination of the right quality of casein 
with an alkali which will peptize it and 
with an alkaline earth compound—usually 
calcium hydroxide—which will then form 
insoluble caseinates. Calcium hydroxide 
is preferred because of its limited solubility 
in water, thus forming calcium caseinate 
gradually and prolonging the life of the 
prepared glue. With a more soluble cal- 
cium salt, sodium caseinate would be 
converted to the insoluble calcium casein- 
ate quickly, and the glue would set up and 
become useless in a short time. 

It is obvious that many variations are 
possible in the compositions of these glues. 
A typical such glue is a mixture of sodium 
fluoride, calcium hydroxide, and casein. 
The amounts of sodium fluoride and of 
calcium hydroxide have to be adjusted 
with respect to the amount of casein 
present so that in water solutions the 
chemical equivalence is correct to form 
first the sodium caseinate and later the 
calcium caseinate, but it should always 
be kept in mind that the casein mole- 
cule continues to hydrolyze in solution 
to smaller units, which are poorer in 
the degree of adhesion than the parent 
molecule, and that this hydrolysis con- 
tinues at a greater rate in highly alkaline 


solutions. Using the dry sodium and am- 
monium caseinates referred to above as 
a source for soluble casein to react with 
calcium should produce improved results. 

The casein emulsion glues when cor- 
rectly prepared form films that are not 
reemulsified and are therefore water re- 
sistant. They are marketed in several 
different viscosities. These emulsions are 
superior to the calcium caseinate glues in 
that they have longer shelf life and are 
very much more flexible in application. 
They are, however, more expensive. 

The calcium caseinate glues are used 
widely in the woodworking industry. Both 
the dry and emulsion casein glues are 
used in the manufacture of drinking cups, 
straws, ice cream pails, and a great variety 
of other products. The emulsion glues 
have found particular favor for case and 
carton sealing, for bag gums, for box 
work, and in special laminated assemblies. 
Casein is also widely used for adhesive 
purposes, either as such or as a soluble 
caseinate with synthetic resins, with nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber latices, with 
dextrines, and with rosins. 


SOYA PRODUCTS 


Soya protein is very similar to casein 
in its characteristics and has been used 
in many applications to replace casein. 
Defatted soya flour contains over 50% of 
soya protein and has also found extensive 
use for adhesive purposes, particularly in 
the veneer field. It is not as good as 
casein or soya protein, and its preparation 
is more troublesome, but its cost is low 
and its use, preferably in combination with 
soya protein or casein, permits a reduction 
in glue costs without reducing unduly the 
quality of the glue. 

Both blood and egg albumen are also 
used for adhesive purposes. They are 
generally sold in the dry form. The user 
makes a solution of them in water when 
ready to use. Albumen is a globulin pro- 
tein. Its film strength is not particularly 
high, and the adhesive strength will be 
further lowered by the presence of insol- 
uble albumen, which may be present as a 
result of excessive heat during the drying, 
or by degenerated albumen molecules. In 
testing albumen for adhesive purposes, it 
is therefore necessary to make a solution 
of about 33% concentration and observe 
insolubles as well as the viscosity. 

The use of albumens is rather limited to 
specialized cases where advantage can be 
taken of its property to coagulate by low 
heat and thus form a water resistant bond. 
Thus, one of the established adhesive 
uses for egg albumen is for adhering the 
cork pad to the metal in crown caps. The 
metal caps travel in a belt conveyor. <A 
drop of concentrated albumen solution 
(30% to 35%) is dropped on the cap, 
the cork pad is placed on this albumen 
film, and the assembly passed through a 
heated zone which coagulates the albumen 
and produces a water resistant bond. Too, 
albumen, particularly blood albumen is 
used in some woodworking operations. 
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FATTY AMINES 


A New Commercial Chemical Family 


by K. E. JOHNSON, Armour Chemical Division 
Armour and Company, Chicago, III. 


THE FATTY AMINES are now being produced in commercial quantities for 


the first time. They provide chemists with an opportunity to use fatty 


radicals in the cationic—or positive—position, thus opening up a new phase 


of chemistry to industry. 


VER a= generation ago, research 
QO chemists laid away in their files the 
answer to many present day industrial 
problems. Unknown as to many of the 
useful phenomena they exhibit, the high 
molecular weight amines were prepared 
in the laboratory and their chemical char- 
acteristics tucked into the annals of chemi- 
cal literature. Now they are being pro- 
duced commercially for the first time. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FATS 


Fats as they occur in nature are esters 
of glycerine and fatty acids, and hence 
are essentially neutral. As would be 
expected, the variations in individual fats 
are carried over into the corresponding 
fatty acids derived from them. 

There are about eighteen different fatty 
acids which can be isolated from the vari- 
ous fats and oils used in commerce in 
the United States today. Usually from 
five to eight individual acids are found 
in any one single fat. 

A whole industry, called the “fatty acid 
industry”, is built on the process of break- 
ing down fats and oils into fatty acids 
and glycerine and offering the fatty acids 
—in widely varying degrees of purity— 
to various industrial users. This industry 
is of long standing and its products are 
firmly entrenched in the manufacturing 
formulae of a host of well-known products. 


WHAT IS A FATTY AMINE? 


In all of the previously known industrial 
uses for fats or fatty acids, the fatty 
radical (or paraffinic chain), when in- 
volved in a reaction, assumes the anionic 
(negative ion) position in the molecule 
formed by the reaction. An example is 
soap—sodium stearate—where the fatty 
radical is in the anionic position. 

With the advent of the amines into the 
industrial market, however, chemists have 
a source of fatty materials which will 
react in the cationic (positive ion) posi- 
tion., This means that an organic radical 
having a positive charge the same as 
metallic ions is now available for indus- 
trial exploitation. For example, the 
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sodium in sodium silicate may now be 
replaced with an organic radical by double 
decomposition of sodium silicate with 
amine acetate. 

An amine is simply an organic ammonia, 
and it is alkaline in its reactions just as 
surely as caustic soda or ammonia. De- 
pending on whether one, two or three of 
the hydrogen atoms in ammonia are re- 
placed by organic groups, the resulting 
amine is called primary, secondary or 
tertiary. In the case of fatty amines, the 
organic groups are straight chains of 8 
to 18 carbon atoms. 

Industrial offerings are now being made 


group with an alkali group. Theoretically, 
they go through the following steps: 
RCOOH + NHs ——> RCOONH, 
fatty acid ammonia ammonium soap 


RCOON Hg ——> RCONH2 + Hed 


ammonium soap fatty amide 


RCONH2 ~----> RCN + HzO 
fatty amide fatty nitrile 


Catalyst 
RCN + 2He ———-» RCHeNHse (or RNHo2) 
fatty nitrile fatty amine 

The fatty characteristics of the fatty 
acids carry over into the fatty amines 
made from them. lodine numbers (un- 
saturation) follow the pattern set by the 
original fatty acids, as do the melting 
points. 

If the unsaturation of the starting fatty 
acids is higher than about two double 
bonds per molecule, the amine tends to 
polymerize and darken, giving poor yields 
and poor quality material. 


PROPERTIES AND USES 


These high molecular weight, normal, 
primary, aliphatic amines look and feel 
like fatty acids. They are essentially 
insoluble in water in their unneutralized 
state. Neutralization with acetic or hydro- 


chloric acid makes them water-soluble. 
When neutralized, the amines act like 
soap, except that they exhibit their suds 
and detergency on the acid range of the 
pH scale. Thus it is now possible for in- 
dustry to do many cleaning and surface 





The bottle on the left shows what happens when sand, oil and water are shaken together. The 
bottle at the right shows what happens when a few drops of an amine are added to the oil. 


of the primary fatty amines (RNHpe). 
Quantities of from one drum to tank 
cars are available, and the industrial 
chemist who finds he can use them to 
advantage is assured of a commercial 
supply. Secondary and tertiary fatty 
amines are in the exnerimental and pilot 
plant stages. 


MANUFACTURE 


The fatty amines are made from fatty 
acids by a process of replacing the acid 


tension lowering jobs in the presence of 
eacids. Only the lower molecular weight 
organic acids and the monovalent mineral 
acids will solubilize the amines. Fatty 
acids react with them to form waxes while 
di- and polyvalent mineral acids form 
water-insoluble salts. 

Emulsions of various oils and water can 
be made by using the amine salts. A 
suggested method is to use the amine and 
acetic acid. This opens the door for 
the development of emulsions on the acid 
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HIGH MOLECULAR WEIGHT ALIPHATIC 





AMINES—COMPOSITION AND CONSTANTS CHART 
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side. Polymerization techniques are thus 
expanded. 

One of the most unique properties ot 
these amines is their ability to change 
surfaces from hydrophylic (water-accept- 
ing) to organoliptic (oil-accepting). <A 
surface such as glass can be changed 
from a water-accepting surface to an 
oiled surface, even in the presence of 
water, by the use of a small amount of 
amine acetate. It is now possible to sus- 
pend iron oxide in water by agitation and 
coat it with oil simply by adding a small 
percentage of amine to the oil before 
shaking it into the iron oxide and water 
suspension. The accompanying photo- 


graph shows what happens when sand, 
water and oil are shaken with an amine. 

This property is useful in the grinding 
of pigments in oils for paints and printing 
inks. The same property enables pig- 
ments to be “flushed” from water suspen- 
sion to oil suspension simply by shaking 
the water suspension with oils or solvents 
in the presence of a bit of amine. 

Flotation of ores is another surface 
phenomenon exhibited by the amines. A 
large section of the flotation field is going 
over to these powerful cationic flotation 
reagents. Their surface action is so 
selective that NaCl may be separated 
from KCI by flotation. 





Silts and colloidal clays may be pre- 
cipitated from water by the addition of 
very small percentages of amine acetates. 
A sludge of clay and water is stiffened 
when as little as 0,04% amine acetate is 
added. 

The amine acetate and hydrochlorides 
are germicidal in themselves and the 
amines are one of the popular starting 
points for the synthesis of the new, pow- 
erfully germicidal quaternary ammonium 
salts. 

All sorts of possibilities present them- 
selves in the field of further reactions of 
the amines, or the formation of derivatives. 
A few of the many possibilities are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Nomographic Representation of 
Engineering and Chemical Data 


by D. S. DAVIS, Tallmadge, Ohio 


A MAJOR PROBLEM FACING ALL TECHNICAL MEN is the time required 
by the many routine calculations required to carry out their daily work. 
Nomographs represent a means whereby the time required for these calcula- 
tions can be greatly reduced. In many cases use of such charts permits 
performance of these calculations by assistants who normally are unable to 


handle such assignments. 


HE single generation in which chem- 
i engineering has been regarded 
as a separate entity has seen many 1m- 
provements in graphical representation. 
Such innovations have included 
1, The Cox method of plotting vapor 
pressure data 
2. The McCabe-Thiele diagram, so 
helpful in elementary distillation cal- 
culations 
3. Graphical applications of the reduced 
temperature and reduced pressure 
concepts, and 
4. The widespread use of nomographic, 
alignment, and line coordinate charts. 
Busy chemists and chemical engineers 
cannot hope to deal, personally, with the 
great volume of routine calculations which 
are such an important part of research in- 
vestigations, technical service work, and 
plant operation. They are accustomed to 
turning such computations over to assist- 
ants and to operating men who, though 
frequently not technically trained, are able 
to handle such assignments when given 
rapid and accurate graphical aids. Nomo- 
graphic charts meet these specifications 
in every detail. 


Presented at a meeting of the New York 
Section of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, March 14, 1946. 
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WHAT ARE THEY? 


In its simplest and most common form, 
a nomograph, in the alignment sense, is 
a chart in which an index line intersects 
three scales in values which satisfy an 
equation or a given set of conditions. This 
definition suggests the three principal ad- 
vantages of the nomograph: 

1. The rapidity with which it may be 


used. P, Pressure, International Atm. 


» Re \) 
2. Its essential sim- e 


plicity, and 
3. Its accuracy. 
Usually a calculation 
can be made nomograph- 
ically in the time needed 
to draw a straight line 
between two points on 
a piece of paper and 
there are instances 
where difficult computa- 
tions that require min- 
utes by slide rule can be 
handled in as many sec- 
onds by chart. In con- 
nection with simplicity 
it may be said that 
1. The complexity of 
the calculation may 


be reflected in the ase [3 = «8 





¥ig. 105.- SOLUBILITY OF 
J 

BITROGES IN LIQUID AMMONIA 1000 

Oils | | 


construction of the chart but not in 
its use. 

2. Interpolations are usually made along 
closely graduated scales rather than 
in a network of curves, and 

3. Unskilled individuals, with no knowl- 
edge of the underlying theory, can 
perform involved computations as 
readily as anyone. 

Nomographic charts are usually direct 
indicating, a feature which contributes a 
great deal to their accuracy of use, since 
it obviates outside operations and “point- 
ing off.” Almost any desired degree ot 
precision can be attained, depending 
largely on the size of the chart, its design, 
and the manner in which the axes are 
graduated. Nomographs are worth con- 
structing for any repeated calculation. 
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THEIR CONSTRUCTION 


Although based upon simple principles 
of plane geometry which have been known 
for centuries, it is interesting to note that 
nomography appeared to await a demand 
from the engineering world for its birth 
and development. There is a great variety 
of texts dealing with the subject. Some 
employ the determinant approach, so dear 
to the formal mathematician, while others 
appeal to the engineer because of’ their 
welcome, familiar geometric presentation. 
Some are unbelievably dull, abstract 
treatises which make little attempt to at- 
tain real utility while others are of a 
cook-book nature, concentrating on mere 
sets of directions which cannot be ade- 
quate for all needs. Intermediate, though, 
are several texts!) *,8, which exhibit a 
neat balance between simple theory, prac- 
tical working directions, and sound engi- 
neering applications. 

In constructing a nomograph it is neces- 
sary 

1. To know the equation connecting the 

variables or to determine linear re- 

lationships, of the same type, between 

two of the variables for each value 
of the third. 


2. To know the ranges over which these 
change. 
3. To identify the particular case with 


one of the familiar type forms, and 
4. To determine suitable moduli or unit 
representations to be used in laying 
off the desired scales. 
The great majority of equations of in- 
terest to chemists and chemical engineers 
are of the following forms: 


Type Equation 

A f(x) = Fly) + ¢ (z) 

B fix) = Fey) © 6. cs) 

Gg f(x) = y(x) ° F (y) + @ (2) 
D t(x) = FP Cw) 7 & @) 

E g(z) = at b F(y) 


where, in familiar notation f(x), y(x), and 
F(y), and ¢(z) indicate any functions of 
the variables x, y, and z; and a and b 
depend upon x but are defined by a table 
rather than be a mathematical expression. 
These forms are really closely related. 
Type B becomes the same as Type A when 
the equation is written in the logarithmic 
form. On solving for y, Type D is seen 
to be the same as Type B; on identify- 
ing a with f(x) and b with (x), Types 
C and E are found to be similar. The dis- 
tinctions between the types are rather in 
the manner of constructing the charts 
Type A usually calls for parallel, uniform 
scales; Type B uses parallel logarithmic 
Types C and E frequently result 
i1. two parallel axes and one curved axis; 
and Type D employs two parallel scales 
and one diagonal scale. Combinations of 


scales ; 


types are common and many nomographs 
deal with four, five, or six variables in 
place of merely three. 

There are hundreds of eminently prac- 
tical alignment charts in the literature® 
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and there is a real need for a great many 
more. Over two hundred of demonstrated 
value to chemists and chemical engineers 
have been assembled under cover.* 
Bibliographies®, 7» 8 available in photostat 
and microfilm form, cover 600 additional 
titles prior to 1944 and a survey of refer- 
ences of the past two years, an extremely 
productive period, is now underway. 

Figure 105, a typical chart,* deals with 
the solubility of nitrogen in liquid am- 
monia according to the equation 


S 
log| S -(~) log S + 6 
43 


S = the solubility of nitrogen expressed 
in cubic centimeters, S + 4, per 
gram of liquid ammonia 

t =the temperature, in dec. 

56 = a function of S; and a and b de- 
penc upon the pressure. 

(5, a, and b are defined in tables given 

with the original material.) 


one 


The index line shows that 76 cc. of nitro- 


gen at s. t. p. dissolve in one gram of 
liquid ammonia at 50° C., when the pres- 
sure is 500 international atmospheres. 

* As presented, the illustrations consisted of 
25 slides of previously published charts. 





With this issue CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES begins presenta- 
tion of a series of previously 
unpublished nomographs as the 
 Nomograph - of -the - Month.” 
This section will be edited by 
Mr. Davis and will be found 
on page 884. 
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Wartime Fungicide Studies 


The results of American wartime re- 
search on tropical deterioration, which 
may prove useful in protecting awnings, 
shower curtains, and other household 
furnishings from mildew and mold, are 
presented in a 294-page report now on 
sale by the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. In addition 
to textiles, the report covers technical 
studies on tropical deterioration of plastics, 
optical instruments, photographic supplies, 
and electrical equipment. 

Though a few chemical compounds had 
been used to protect tents and tarpaulins 
in hot, humid climates, the problem of 
tropical deterioration had not been studied 
systematically before the war. With the 
beginning of military action in the Pacific, 
American troops soon found that tents, 
sandbags, rope, radios, binoculars, and 
cameras were rendered completely use- 
less in a few weeks—or even days—by 
the growth of destructive fungi and by 
exposure to dampness and intense sun- 
light. 

To determine the principal destructive 
microorganisms in various tropical areas 
and to make specific tests for countermeas- 
ures, more than 4,500 living fungus cul- 
and 1,100 
assembled under the Tropical Deterior- 
ation Administration Committee. Experi- 
ments with over 15,000 samples of textiles 


tures bacteria samples were 


and other materials were conducted at a 
test station in the Canal Zone. 
Numerous chemicals were found to be 


effective in preventing deterioration of 


textiles over a wide range of tropical 
were: copper 8-hy- 
droxy quinoline, pyridyl mercuric stearate, 
pyridyl mercuric chloride, copper naph- 
thenate (mixed with screening pigments), 
and copper ammonium fluoride. 

Test samples of treated cotton fabric 
were exposed to direct sunlight, hung in 
the shade, contacted with jungle earth, 
and buried in the soil for varying periods. 
Sunlight reduced the growth of fungi, 
but weakened the 


conditions. These 


fabric. Even nylon, 
unaffected by fungi, lost tensile strength 
after prolonged exposure to these drastic 
conditions. 

Little was known before the war about 
the growth of fungi and other micro- 
organisms on plastics. Wartime research 
has shown that pure synthetic resins in 
general do not provide a medium for the 
growth of fungi, though cellulose nitrate, 
polyvinyl acetate, and melamine 
dehyde polymers permit fungus 
However, in most plastic mate- 
rials, wood or textile is combined with 


formal- 
some 
growth. 


the pure resins, as in gunstocks, radio 
casings, helmet liners, and aircraft parts. 
These were attacked by fungi and tropical 
rot. 

Attempts to develop fungicidal plastics 
were hampered by the difficulty of com- 
bining fungicide compounds with plastics 
without destroying the effectiveness of 
either. A material made from fungicide- 
treated fabric impregnated with phenolic 
resin was found to resist tropical dete- 
rioration to some extent. 
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Fiber drums are always handled in an upright position, never dragged or rolled on their sides. The 4-wheel flat truck above is good. 





The 2-wheel hand truck is easy and conven- 
ient to use. Here is a conventional type. 


This special design 2-wheel hand truck pro- 
vides an iron strap that drops over the drum. 
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How to Handle and Store 
FIBER DRUMS 


FIBER DRUMS ARE used for shipping and storing many dry chemical products. 
Like other containers, they give their best service when properly handled. 


IBER DRUMS are well suited for 
K handling most dry chemicals and 
allied products because they are easy to 
handle and stack, are rigid, have a low 
tare weight, and are available in a wide 
range of sizes. Like every other con- 
tainer, they give their best service when 
properly handled. 

Empty or filled, fiber drums should 
always be handled in an upright position. 
Never roll a fiber drum on its sidewalls. 
Always use mechanical handling equip- 
ment or roll the drum on its bottom 
chime. Hand trucks, platform trucks, 
skid platforms, pallets, and conveyors 
offer economical and efficient aids to 
handling and are recommended where 
volume conditions warrant. 

Storage places for fiber drums should 
be cool, well ventilated and protected 
~ Condensed from Manual Sheet D-50 of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association of the 


United States, Washington 5, D. C. Consult 
manual for full details. 


from exposure. Excessive loss or absorp- 
tion of moisture weakens all paper con- 
tainers. Dry cement or wooden floors are 
recommended. 

Empty drums may be stacked to any 
desired height, depending on local safety 
conditions. Interlocking by staggering 
tiers or inserting dunnage between tiers 
is usually desirable. Inverting the drums 
in the upper tier will keep the tops clean. 

Specially designed extension filling 
heads, such as those illustrated, are very 
helpful in filling fiber drums. The filled 
drums should be sealed with care. Use of 
a sealing disc or gasket is essential to 
prevent sifting of powdered materials 
from some types of drums. When a 
sealing disc is used, it is important that 
it be properly centered before applying 
closure. Following application of closure, 
the drums must be properly taped (if 
tape is required) and metal bands and 
wooden heads accurately fitted or seated 
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a 


A specially designed extension filling head for fiber drums. 


in accordance with manufacturers’ in- 
structions. Where gummed tape is used 
for sealing, it should be applied immedi- 
ately after wetting both surfaces so it 
will shrink on drying—thus effecting a 
tight seal. Any spilled material should 
be removed from exterior drum surfaces, 
preferably by vacuuming. 

In loading fiber drums in trucks and 
freight cars, sharp protrusions and con- 
ditions that might lead to chafing should 
be avoided. Cars that have broken, splin- 


Another special design 2-wheel hand truck. 
It provides a clamp to hold drum in place. 
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tered or leaky walls should be rejected. 
Drums should be stowed from both end- 
walls of a car to the center. Only drums 
of identical dimensions should be stowed 
in the layer, 
layer, where separator gates should be 
installed between adjacent stacks of differ- 
ent size drums. Partial tiers and 1. c. 1. 
shipments should be braced with wood or 
steel strapping. Use of a floating sep- 
arator gate is recommended to separate 


same except in the top 


the drums from other freight. 


Filling to capacity is desirable as it adds rigidity to the packages. 


drums from trucks or 
platforms, use of a flat (platform) skid 
will avoid possible injury from accidental 
dropping. Do not use a rail skid for this 
purpose. 

Opening of fiber drums should be done 
with care to avoid damaging the closure 
contaminating the contents. The 


be thoroughly 


In unloading 


and 


drum and cover should 
cleaned before opening. 
It is recommended that 


previously contained poisons or other dan- 


drums which 


Extension filling heads confine the product and provide operator protection; vibrators de- 


aerate the material. 


Bag-lined drums can be de-aerated by manua'ly compressing filled bag. 
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A portabie electric elevator unstacks filled 
drums. Mechanical stackers aid stacking. 


gerous materials be destroyed immediately 
after emptying. Drums not in this cate- 
gory can be reused if undamaged and 
properly cleaned. If the outside surface 
is soiled, it can be painted. Interiors 
should be thoroughly cleaned, preferably 
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Gravity and power conveyors are used for unloading and moving fiber drums. This equipment 
should be designed for the purpose, and drum as well as conveyor manufacturers consulted. 


by vacuum hose. Any breaks in the in- 
terior lining can be repaired with gummed 
tape or pressure-senstitive tape. New 
sealing discs should be used. All original 
labels and markings should be defaced or 
removed prior to re-use. 


To make spot repairs on damaged drums, clean damaged area and patch with at least three well- 
moistened strips of 60-lb. gummed kraft tape. This will temporarily prevent loss of product. 


In stowing uniform loads of fiber drums, begin at both end-walls and work toward center of 
car, using as many solid layers as required. Note car door bracing straps in position. 
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Center stacks in car should be braced by a 
separator gate, this one for narrow opening. 


Where space between center stacks is wide, 
use spreader gate (above) or steel straps. 
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No. 11 of a series on 


INFORMATION SOURCES FOR CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


CANADIAN STATISTICS 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics Supplies Wide Range of Data 


by W. H. LOSEE* and H. McLEOD{ 


RESEARCHERS INTERESTED IN the Canadian market will find an unusually 


complete set of tools in the wide variety of data collected and published by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Canadian production and consumption 


statistics have been keeping pace with the nation’s record industrial growth, 


and in fact the Dominion is one of the few countries which take a complete 


census of industry each year. 


Here is a description of those services most 


likely to be of interest to marketers of chemical products. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
‘ox established at Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1918, to co-ordinate all statistical work 
which formerly was done in the various 
government departments, and to work out 
a method of co-operation with provincial 
governments so the information collected 
by them could be compiled to form a Do- 
minion picture or so duplicate reports 
could be obtained to insure uniformity in 
governmental and to eliminate 
extra demands on reporting firms. 

As originally set up, the Bureau con- 
tained eleven main divisions: (1) Gen- 
eral Administration; (2) Population 
(demography); (3) Agriculture; (4) 
The Census of Industry, which included 
fisheries, furs, forestry, dairy factories, 
mines, central power stations, general 
manufactures and construction; (5) Ex- 
ports and Imports; (6) Transportation 
(land and water); (7) Internal Trade, 
Prices, etc.; (8) Finance (public and 
private)—wealth, debt, taxation; (9) Ad- 
ministration of Justice; (10) Education; 
(11) General Statistics—The 
Year Book. 


records 





Canada 


WHAT THE BUREAU DOES 


The work of the Bureau has naturally 
been considerably enlarged since its in- 
ception, but in the main its functions re- 
main the same. Its job is to provide fac- 
tual information on which the government 
may base policy, to furnish social or- 
ganizations with statistics pertinent to 


* Director, Division of Census of Industry 
and Merchandising, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, Canada. 

+ Chief, Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 
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their requirements, to act as a repository 
of information which might be used by 
students in economic studies, and to as- 
sist industry in the development of mar- 
kets both at home and abroad. 

It is this latter function with which this 
article is concerned. How can the Bu- 
reau of Statistics assist industry in gen- 
eral and the chemical industry in par- 
ticular ? 


ords of production, imports and exports 
by countries over a long period, vital sta- 
tistics and other pertinent data are con- 
tained in the numerous reports published 
by the Bureau. 

A review of sources of statistical in- 
formation for chemical market research 
would in large part be useful for market 
research in practically any field, and the 
data available in the Bureau of Statistics 
can be used towards this end. It is pos- 
sible for every department to contribute 
valuable information but in varying de- 
gree depending on the object of the study. 


THE CENSUS OF INDUSTRY 
Canada is one of the few countries which 
takes a complete Census of Industry each 
year and, to the best of our knowledge, 
is the only country that has maintained 
such detailed records over a period of 
more than a quarter of a century. In the 





W. H. Losee, director of the Division of Census of Industry and Merchandising, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and H. McLeod, chief of Mining, Metallurgical and Chemicals Statistics. 


Because of the wide range of statistical 
information under one roof, the Bureau 
is equipped to contribute considerable as- 
sistance in any study of chemical markets 
in Canada. Population densities, labor 
supply, power possibilities, purchasing 
power, wholesale and retail sales, avail- 
ability of raw materials, historical rec- 


early days of the Dominion the principal 
statistics for the manufacturing industries 
were tabulated at ten intervals at 
the times of the decennial censuses, from 
1905 the corresponding information was 
compiled at five-year intervals and from 
1918 to date the job has been done an- 
nually by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


year 
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tistics. The advantage of the yearly rec- 
ord is obvious not only because it pro- 
vides up-to-date information, but also be- 
cause it gives comparative data over a 
period of years, so long term trends may 
be determined and allowances made for 
the cycles of prosperity and depression. 
When these yearly figures are supple- 
mented by monthly or quarterly data on 
key commodities, as is the current policy 
of the Bureau, a record of maximum use- 
fulness to government and business is 
obtained. 

The annual census covers all industrial 
establishments except repairs and hand 
trades, such as jewelry repairs, shoe re- 


culture; in the second class there are two 
divisions—manufactures and construction. 

The manufacturing industries are fur- 
ther arranged in nine main groups under 
a “chief component material classification” 
which brings all of the concerns which 
use iron and steel into one group, the 
wood-using firms into another, the textile- 
using concerns into another, and so on. 
Then within these large groups the estab- 
lishments are arranged in industries ac- 
cording to the principal products made. 
Thus there is an automobile industry, a 
glass industry, a rubber goods industry, 
etc., as indicated in the following outline 
of the official classifications : 
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pairs, small custom tailors, etc. In 1944 
it covered 28,500 manufacturing plants 
with production valued at $9 billions; 
13,000 mines, wells and quarries with out- 
put worth $486 millions; fisheries valued 
at $89 millions, and primary forest prod- 
ucts worth $300 millions. It is mainly a 
postal census with most of the work being 
done by mail, but there is each year a 
small residual of delinquents upon whom 
personal calls must be made by the Bu- 
reau’s traveling inspectors. With the staff 
that is available it takes fifteen months 
or more to complete each census and to 
issue reports thereon. 

In the collection and presentation of 
production data, the Bureau makes in the 
first place a distinction between primary 
and secondary industries. In the former 
class there are separate statistics for (a) 
mineral production, (b) fisheries, (c) 
forest products, (d) furs, and (e) agri- 
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(1) Vegetable Products, including—Coffee, Tea 
and Spices; Fruit and Vegetable Prepara- 
tions, including Preserving, Canning, 
Pickles, Vinegar and Cider; Flour and 
Grist Mill Products; Bread and other 
Bakery Products; Biscuits and Confection- 
ery; Macaroni and Vermicelli; Distilled 
and Brewed Liquors and Wines; Rubber 
Products, Prepared Breakfast Foods; Starch 
and Glucose; Sugar; Tobacco Products; 
Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. 

Animal Products, including—Fish and Fish 
Products; Dairy Factory Products; 
Slaughtering and Meat Duskinn: Leather 
and Leather Products; Furs and Fur 
Products, 

Textiles and Textile Products, including— 
Cotton Textiles (Cloth, Yarn, Thread and 
Waste); Woolen Textiles (Cloth, Yarn, 
Blankets, Felt and Waste); Silk Products; 
Factory-made Clothing; Carpets, Rugs and 
Mats; Cordage, Rope and Twine; Hats and 
Caps; Hosiery and Knitted Goods; Cotton 
and Jute Bags; Dyeing, Cleaning and Laun- 
dry Work; Dyeing and Finishing of Tex- 
tiles; Awnings, Tents and Sails. 

(4) Wood and Paper, including—Pulp and 
Paper; Paper Goods; Printing, Publishing 
and Lithographing; Furniture; Carriages, 
Wagons and Sleighs; Boxes, Baskets and 
Crates; Cooperage; Woodenware; Lumber; 
Planing Mills; Sash and Door Factories; 
Hardwood Flooring; Coffins and Caskets; 
Trees and Shoe Findings; Handles; Spools 
and Wood Turning; Boatbuilding. 

Iron and Steel and Their Products, in- 
cluding—Primary Iron and Steel (Pig Iron, 
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Ferro-alloys, Steel and Rolled Products) ; 
Iron Castings; Heating and Cooking Ap- 
aratus; Boilers, Tanks and _ Pilatework; 
arm Implements; Machinery; Automobiles; 
Auto Parts; Aircraft; Shipbuilding; Bicy- 
cles; Railway Rolling Stock; Wire and 
Wire Goods; Sheet Metal Products; Hard- 
ware, Cutlery and Tools; Miscellaneous 
Iron and Steel Products; Bridge Building 
and Structural Steel. 
Manufactures of the Non-ferrous Metals, 
including—Aluminum Products; Brass and 
Copper Products; White Metal Alloys; 
Jewelry and Silverware; Electrical and 
ratus and Supplies; Miscellaneous Non-fer- 
rous Metal Products; Non-ferrous Smelting 
and Refining. f : 
Manufactures of the Non-metallic Minerals, 
including — Asbestos Products; Cement; 
Cement Products; Coke and Gas; Glass 
(blown, cut, ornamental, etc.); Lime; Pe- 
troleum Products; Products from Domestic 
Clays; Products from Imported Clays; Salt; 
Sand-Lime Brick; Dressed Stone; Arti- 
ficial Abrasives and Abrasive Products; 
Miscellaneous Non-metallic Mineral Prod- 
ucts, including (a) Artificial Graphite and 
Electrodes, (b) Gypsum Products, | (c) 
Mica Products, (d) Miscellaneous Non- 
metallic Mineral Products, n.e.s._ ; 
Chemicals and Allied Products, including— 
Coal Tar Distillation; Acids, Alkalies and 
Salts; Compressed Gases; Fertilizers; Medi- 
cinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations; 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes; Soaps, 
Washing Compounds and Cleaning Prepa- 
rations; Toilet Preparations; Inks; d- 
hesives; Polishes and Dressings; Hardwood 
Distillation; Miscellaneous Chemical Prod- 
ucts, including: (a) Boiler Compounds, (b) 
Plastics Products, (c) Insecticides, ) 
Sweeping Compounds, (e) Disinfectants, 
(f) Matches,, (g) Explosives, Ammunition 
and Fireworks; (h) Miscellaneous Chemical 
Products, n.e.s. ; , . 
(9) Miscellaneous Products, including—Brooms 
and Brushes; Electric Light and Power; 
Musical Instruments, etc. 


The industrial census schedules ask for 
data on employment, salaries, wages, 
power equipment, fuel and electricity used, 
raw materials and process supplies, prod- 
ucts made, and in some cases the details 
of plant equipment and capacity. Quanti- 
ties and values are required in complete 
detail for all products and for the main 
materials. For example, the paints sched- 
ule, which was prepared with the as- 
sistance of the Canadian Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers Association, asks for 
data on 108 different materials and on 20 
classes of products, and the electrical ap- 
paratus form, which was designed with 
the help of the Canadian Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, carries 98 items 
for materials and 272 for products. 

Information obtained through this cen- 
sus is made available at a nominal charge 
to anyone who wishes to have it through 
a series of regular reports. As soon as 
the returns for an industry are complete 
the totals are made up and a rotaprint re- 
port is issued. No data are withheld ex- 
cept for items which might reveal im- 
portant information concerning the oper- 
ations of individual companies. There is 
a separate report of this kind for each 
of the industries listed in the classification 
given above. 

Later the material from the rotaprint 
bulletins is gathered together into printed 
reports covering each of the main groups, 
such as Iron and Steel and Their Prod- 
ucts, Chemicals and Allied Products, etc. 
These are much handier for reference files 
and libraries. 

Finally, complete summaries on all man- 
ufactures are released as soon as the year’s 
compilations are completed, these giving 
details of principal statistics by main 
groups, by industries, by provinces, by 
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Chemical Industries 























cities and towns, etc. Some typical titles 
in this series are as follows: General Re- 
port on the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada; Geographical Distribution of the 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada; 
Weekly Earnings of Employees in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada; the 
Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada; the 
Shipbuilding Industry in Canada, etc. 
To supplement and bring up-to-date the 
above-mentioned annual statistics, the Bu- 
reau now issues monthly or quarterly re- 
ports covering production, and in some 
cases also shipments and stocks, of im- 
portant commodities including all of the 
principal metals and non-metallic min- 
erals, pig iron, steel ingots, ferro-alloys, 
rolled steel products, steel wire, wire rope 
and cable, wire nails, iron castings, auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, electric re- 
frigerators, radios, refined petroleum 
products, coke, rock wool, prepared roof- 
ing, lumber, shingles, boots and shoes, 
dairy products, canned foods, and other 
items. This information is especially help- 
ful in computing current business trends. 
The above will indicate that the Census 
of Industry records providé a large vol- 
ume of information on production and con- 
sumption of individual commodities, on 
the distribution of industry, and on many 
other such factors which are essential in 
determining market possibilities. 


CHEMICAL STATISTICS 


Information relative to the production 
and use of chemicals in Canada comes al- 
most entirely from the Census of Indus- 
try reports and from the compilations on 
imports and exports. In the census classi- 
fication there is a Chemical and Allied 
Products group which includes the actual 
manufacture of chemicals, and also the 
allied industries which make articles of 
a chemical nature, such as paints, soaps, 
medicinals, etc. In this group in 1945 
there were 983 establishments with 60,000 
employees and production valued at $470 
millions. This latter figure represents a 
decline of 35 per cent from the high of 
$730 millions attained in 1944, but since 
it includes shell filling and ammunition 
a further drastic reduction may be ex- 
pected in 1946. The prewar record of this 
group of industries was $159 millions, at- 
tained in 1939. 

For all but heavy chemicals, the pub- 
lished reports on these industries provide 
much detail as to production and consump- 
tion of chemicals and allied materials. 
Further valuable data on consumption are 
available from the materials sections of 
the reports on the various process indus- 
tries, such as pulp and paper, petroleum 
refining, leather tanning, rubber goods, etc. 

Unfortunately, the details concerning 
production of chemicals are not available 
for publication. In the Statistics Act there 
is a clause forbidding the release of sta- 
tistics which will reveal in any way the 
operations of individual companies. This 
restriction affects practically all of the 
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chemicals as only in a few instances are 
there three or more producers. 

Soda ash, for example, is made only 
by the Brunner, Mond (Canada), Lim- 
ited, at Amherstburg, Ontario; caustic 
soda and chlorine are made only by Ca- 
nadian Industries, Limited, which oper- 
ates three such plants at strategic points; 
phosphorus and phosphates are made only 
by the Electric Reduction Company of 
Canada, Limited, at Buckingham, Quebec ; 
acetic acid and its derivatives are made 
only by Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, 
at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, and so on 
for nearly every item. 

However, some of the plants in this 


The activities of this section, dealing 
with the compilation of marketing sta- 
tistics, fall into the following three gen- 
eral classifications; taking comprehensive 
censuses of retail and wholesale trade on 
a decennial basis; preparing annual esti- 
mates of retail sales and reporting on 
other aspects of internal trade; and com- 
puting monthly indexes of retail and 
wholesale sales for the purposes of trend 
measurements. Such information, obvi- 
ously valuable for economic analysis, has 
many direct applications to the marketing 
problems of industrial enterprise. 

To describe these activities briefly is to 
risk overlooking aspects of the data which 
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industry are among the largest in the Do- 
minion and are dominant in the export 
field as well as in domestic markets. On 
the whole, it is believed that the heavy 
chemical industry in Canada supplies about 
70 per cent of the country’s domestic 
needs in addition to contributing substan- 
tially to exports. The output value of 
such chemicals was about $100 millions in 
1945. 

The official import statistics now list 
about 250 items under Chemicals and 
Allied Products, showing the countries of 
origin in each case. These figures are pub- 
lished monthly and annually. 


MERCHANDISING 


In addition to its other divisions, the 
Bureau maintains a Merchandising and 
Services section for the compilation of in- 
formation on Canada’s system of retail 
and wholesale distribution. 


may be important for business use. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the cen- 
sus statistics are based upon returns re- 
ceived for 1941 from all retailing and 
wholesaling establishments in Canada, and 
which called for information on type of 
firm, establishments operated, personnel, 
operating expenses, total sales, and sales 
wherever possible by fairly detailed com- 
modity groupings. Methods of compiling 
the data, it may be noted, generally paral- 
lel those which are employed by the United 
States Department of Commerce in its 
censuses of retail and wholesale trade. 
The census tables, presenting retail 
trade by kinds of business, by counties and 
incorporated places of 1,000 population 
and over, have proved to be particularly 
useful for purposes of marketing analysis. 
Tables presenting the Bureau’s estimates 
of retail trade by commodity groupings 
have also been valuable to business firms. 
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Involving some 78 individual product 
groupings, the commodity sales tables 
show estimated sales by provinces; the 
distribution of commodity sales between 
different kinds of outlets by provinces or 
regions, this indicating the principal trade 
channels for such products; and also the 
percentage distribution of 
handled by individual kinds of stores. 
Volume X of the Census for 1941 pre- 
sents the complete results of the Census 
of Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada 
and indicates incidentally that Canada’s 
137,300 retail outlets made sales of $3,- 
440,902,000 in that year. In addition to 
this publication, a 117 page bulletin en- 


commodities 


titled “Consumer Market Data, 1941” ap- 
peared early in 1945, which contained an 
assemblage of statistics on population, the 
gainfully occupied, earnings and certain 
wealth factors, and on retail trade by pro- 
vinces, counties and incorporated places 
of 2,000 population and over. This re- 
port has met with a substantial demand 
from all types of business houses. Two 
summary reports for 1941 have already 
been issued on the Census of Wholesaling 
Establishments and the printing of the 
volume setting forth its detailed results 
is now well advanced. 

On a yearly basis, the Bureau’s annual 
estimates of retail trade are perhaps of 


Specimen of the Annual Census of Industry Schedule 


most interest to marketers of consum« 
goods. These sales estimates are prepar¢ 
for Canada and the provinces for tl! 
nine groupings of related trades whic 
comprise food stores, country gene: 
stores, general merchandise outlets, t! 
automotive group, apparel stores, tl 
building materials group, the furnitur: 
household-radio trade, restaurants, oth 
retail stores and the second-hand grou 
Other annual bulletins of interest fro: 
a marketing standpoint include reports « 
retail chains, farm implement sales, ad 
vertising agencies, on average operating 
costs and profits of unincorporated retail 
stores, on motion picture theatres, and 
, on power laundries and dry cleaning es- 
w=diablishments. 
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Designed to show current trends in 
distribution, reports are issued monthly 
showing changes in the volume of retail 
and wholesale trade. These take the form 
of indexes and are prepared from sales 
figures submitted by a maintained sample 
of retailing and wholesaling firms. In 

— connection with the indexes for wholes#e 
sales in nine lines of business, additional 
statistics are presented to show inventory 
changes in the trades covered. Othe: 
monthly reports include “Current Trends 
in Food Distribution,” which endeavors 
to integrate retail and wholesale indexes 
in the food trade; “New Motor Vehicle 
Sales,” and “Financing of Motor Ve- 
hicles.” 





EXTERNAL TRADE 


From the point of view of market re- 
search, one of the most important divi- 
sions outside the Industrial Census is Ex- 
ternal Trade—what is coming into the 
country and what is going out. This di 
vision issues the “Annual Trade of Can- 
ada” in three volumes. Volume I con- 
tains a summary of trade and a series of 
analytical tables; Volume II gives the 
exports of about 1,000 commodities, and 
Volume III lists the imports of 3,000 
items. The figures are shown by coun- 
tries of origin or of destination for three 
years. In addition, this division publishes 
monthly reports on the same bases as 
Volumes II and III, the tables being ar- 
ranged to show each commodity by coun- 
tries for the month under review and for 
the elapsed period of the calendar year; 
they are issued about 30 days after the 
| end of the month to which they refer. A 
| quarterly report is also prepared showing 
| 
| 





Canada’s trade with each country by prin- 


cipal commodities. Special reports on 
the trade in certain commodities are com- 


piled on request. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
The Transportation and Public Utilities 
| division collects and compiles statistics of 
transportation and communication serv- 
ices of the Dominion as well as those of 
central electric stations. Monthly statis- 
(Turn to page 939) 
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NORMAN C. HILL, formerly director of re- 
search and development for Pittsburgh Coke 
and Chemical Co., has become chief chemist 
cf Government Synthetic Rubber Laboratory. 


HOWARD K. NASON, named associate direc- 
tor of Central Research Department, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. He is the author of patents 
in plastics, germicide, and fungicide fields. 


HEADLINERS 
in the 
NEWS 





BERT S. TAYLOR, named factory manager 
of B. F. Goodrich’s new $5,000,000 plastics 
processing plant being built near Marietta, 
Ohio. He 


joined the company in 1925. 








E. D. WINGFIELD, appointed general mana 
ger of Freeport Sulphur Co. He has held 
operating, sales and executive positions with 
the Freeport organization since 1933 





NATHAN E. VAN STONE, director of manu- 
facturing operations of Sherwin-Williams 
Co., appointed vice-president and executive 
director of Special Chemical Products Division 





JOHN J. KEVILLE, JR., promoted to post of 


director of product application of the 
Plastics Division of Celanese Corp. He 
is a graduate of Columbia University. 
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JOHN R. RUHOFF, recently Colonel, U. S. 
Army, has rejoined Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works as technical director. Prior to entering 
Army, he was engaged in uranium research. 


C. C. CRAWFORD, advanced to the position 
of assistant manager chemical products de- 
partment Phillips Petroleum Co. Formerly 
he headed the Product Development Division. 
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From Foods to Chemicals 


Back in 1930 General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, built a small (560 
sq. feet) research laboratory and assigned five scientists to prob- 
lems then confronting the company. A few years later one of 
their discoveries—the substitution of low-velocity electrons for 
ultra-violet rays in the production of vitamin D—laid the basis 
for the company's present Special Commodities Division. 





From this nucleus a large research department has grown, carry- 
ing a staff of 235, to be centralized in the laboratories sketched 
above and now nearing completion. And the problems investigated 
are equally diverse, ranging from vitamins, detergents, fats and 
oils, fatty acids, and starch-gluten derivatives. 


. 


This experimental mill produces guar flour for development research 
Guar, a new farm crop, may be of interest to textile and paper industries. To 





The 
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Photomicrography plays an important role in the laboratories. R. M. 
Dungan, research department photographer, is engaged in photo- 
graphing a prepared specimen of wheat fiber with wheat starch added. 





Miniature paper coating machine, familiarly called the ‘little Swede’ An important part of General Mills’ chemical development program is Close 
by its operators, can apply virtually every known kind of paper coating. directed toward exploitation of soybean products. Here, D. H. Wheeler conta 
Andrew Buechele uses it to prepare samples of packaging materials. is preparing a sample of a soy-based heat sealing polyamide resin. must 
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More than 25,000 fly pupae are dried on a single screen prior to being Dried fly pupae are placed in rearing chambers in a specially air- 
transferred to rearing chambers. Normal insecticide testing procedures conditioned room. Each compartment will contain 500 flies in five 
consume thousands of flies every week. days. They eat a carefully formulated nutrient paste. 


How Insecticides are Evaluated 


In the early days of the insecticide industry—some twenty-five 
years ago—there were but a few techniques developed to permit 
the proper evaluation of insecticidal compositions, and as a result 
many of the fly sprays, roach powders, etc., sold on the retail 
market were far from uniform in quality, or effective in action. 
But that is far from the truth today. Elaborate laboratories have 
been installed by progressive insecticide houses, so that all toxi- 
cants are uniformly standardized. All the “guess” has gone. For- 
mulators of insecticidal compositions can now buy toxicants having 
definite, controlled characteristics. And this has meant more to 
the tremendous growth of the insecticide industry than any other 
single factor. 

The photos on this page, taken in the recently expanded labora- 
tories of John Powell & Co., Inc., New York, point up the fore- 
going comments and illustrate modern scientific testing procedures, 
To evaluate an insecticide flies are released in test chamber into used in both quality-control and research and development. 
which a unit quantity of insecticide is sprayed. Results are com- 
pared with those of standard U. S. government spray. 
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The fast knockdown of modern sprays is illustrated by these photos taken 1, 3, and 10 minutes after spraying. Rapid knockdown is a sales 
asset but high kill is also essential. Kill is determined by keeping flies for later counts so that those which revive can be tabulated. 





Close-up of Oriental roaches which are raised in high-walled glass Corner of roach-rearing laboratory. Technician is removing specimens 
containers. Because data may vary with species many types of insects for tracking poison experiments. Hardy character of roaches renders 
must be used in complete evaluation of sprays and powders. them particularly valuable as test insects. 
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Baton Rouge Projects 


Tetraethyl lead is made in the five large buildings at left 
center. To the left of these buildings is the blending unit for 
mixing the lead compound with ethylene dibromide, ethylene 
dichloride, and dye to form Ethyl fluid. Just behind the 
tetraethyl lead plants is the alloy project used for the prepara- 
tion of lead sodium alloy—used in making tetraethyl. Across 
the railroad tracks in front of the plant is the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey refinery, from which crude propane, ethylene, 
and hydrogen are piped to the ethyl chloride unit (extreme 
right). Pipe lines from the Solvay plant (at extreme left, but 
not pictured) carry salt brine to the sodium plant. In front 
of the sodium building is another plant for making ethyl chlo- 
ride, using ethanol as a raw material. Hydrogen chloride and 
salt cake are produced in the HCI plant beyond and to the 
right of the sodium building. 

At right is the experimental synthetic oil plant operated by 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) at Baton Rouge. Seven stories in 
height it yields ten barrels a day of synthetic gasoline and 
Diesel fuels. 

Just ten years ago ground was broken for Ethyl Corporation's 
tetraethyl lead manufacturing plant at Baton Rouge. The photo 
above is the latest aerial view of the unit. 
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Baking Phosphors 


Platinum crucibles laden with purified chemical powders are 
baked in the electric furnace shown here and installed at the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division Research Laboratories, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Such experiments are conducted to improve the 
efficiency of present phosphors and to develop new ones. 

Temperatures as high as 2700 Fahr. are employed to yield 
phosphors. For regular lamp manufacturing larger furnaces are 
used to prepare such compounds which convert the invisible 
rays inside a fluorescent tube to visible light by changing the 
wave length of the radiation. 
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Partial list 
af monsarto 
intermediates 


This product list of Monsanto intermediates is published as a 
convenient reference — you may find it helpful in your long- 
range development plans. 


Unfortunately, not all of these intermediajes are presently 
pvailable. Some are still in critical supply. Experimental sam- 
ples on many of them are available, together with prices. 


For technical data and other information, contact the nearest 

onsanto District Office, or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 South Second St., 
Sti Lovis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cincinnati, Char- 
lotta, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 

an Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto. 














MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKING 











LC 
ortho-Aminobicyclohexyl, Refined 





ortho-Nitrobiphenyl, Technical 





ortho-Aminobiphenyl, Technical 





meta-Nitrochlorobenzene 





ortho-Anisidine 





ortho-Nitrochlorobenzene 





para-Anisidine 





para-Nitrochlorobenzene 





Benzenesulfonic Acid, Technical 





para-Nitrophenol 





Benzoic Acid, Technical 





ortho-Phenetidine 





Benzotrichloride 





para-Phenetidine 





Benzyl Chloride 





Phenol, U.S.P. 





meta-Chloroaniline 





Phenolsulfonic Acid, 65% and 70% 





ortho-Chloroaniline 





Phosphorus Oxychloride 





para-Chloroaniline 





Phosphorus Trichloride 





ortho-Chlorophenol 


Phthaloy! Chloride 





para-Chlorophenol 





Salicylic Acid, Technical 





Cyclohexylamine 





Sodium Benzoate, Technical 





2,5-Dichloroaniline 





Thiourea 





2,5-Dichloronitrobenzene 





para-Toluenesulfonamide 





2,4-Dichlorophenol 


Toluenesulfonic Acid, 94% 





Dicyclohexylamine 


para-Toluenesulfonyl Chloride 





2,4-Dinitroaniline 


ortho-Vanillin 
(2-Hydroxy-3-methoxybenzaldehyde, Technical) 





2,4-Dinitrochlorobenzene 


ortho-Veratraldehyde 
(2,3-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde, Technical) 





ortho-Nitroaniline 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 








What’ s ‘Behind Pipeline 


Disposal Delay 


The Federal Power Commission’s report on its investigation 
of the natural gas industry, which 1s about to be released, 
throws the spotlight again on the problem of disposal of the 
Big Inch and Little Inch pipelines. War Assets Administra- 
tion has the job of actually getting rid of the lines, but it 1s 
seeking widespread advice from other agencies, which may 
be an attempt to delay final action until the next Congress. 
Here are some of the issues and problems that will enter 
into the making of the decision. 


HIS department has referred several 
§ apron to the pending disposal of Gov- 
ernment-owned transcontinental pipe lines 
and of the proposal by some interests to 
use them to move natural gas from West- 
tern producing areas to industry consum- 
ing centers. 

Since the future trend of Federal Power 
Cemmission policy in relation to natural 
gas is closely bound to some of the pro- 
posed uses of the pipe lines in private 
hands, and related matters of industry 
concern, some further background may be 
pertinent at this stage. 

First, it is considered very likely that 
Congress will see an early revival of 
proposals to amend the Natural Gas Act 
which were advanced in the previous Con- 
gress. An outstanding executive in nat- 
ural gas and petroleum corporations, who 
served for a time with the Government’s 
emergency regulatory agencies in the 
war and who is one of the bidders for 
both the “Big Inch” and “Little Inch” 
lines, has expressed an opinion that such 
an amendment is “an essential prelude” to 
successful development of any conversion 
plan. 

The amendment he suggested would de- 
fine closely, and in fact delimit, the juris- 
diction of the FPC over natural gas. His 
reason is that the Commission has shown 
a strong disposition to extend its authority 
over both production and end uses of nat- 
ural gas. 

This policy, in its full realization, could 
hold important meaning for chemical and 
other industry users. Since this proposed 
amendment, however, and in the inter- 
val between the last Congress and the 
one now due to begin work in January, 
the Commission has shown a tendency to 
move somewhat more cautiously in this 
direction. 

It now appears likely that the Commis- 
sion’s attitude, as disclosed when its re- 
port is made shortly, will be contingent 
on the outcome of certain court actions 
now pending which involve questions of 
State, rather than Federal jurisdiction. 
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Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Pipeline transmission is gaining in 
favor as quantities of materials 
handled increase. 


Another development in the meantime 
has been the growing interest of the In- 
terior Department in the natural gas situ- 
ation. This has been especially since the 
advent of Secretary of Interior (former 
WPB chief) Krug. The Secretary has 
indicated that he might eye the whole 
question in a somewhat different light 
than does the FPC. In point is a refer- 
ence he made recently to the question of 
what consitutes conservation—not, so he 
indicated, “storage, non-use and hoarding, 
but intelligent controlled consumption,” 
which has rather raised industry’s hopes 
that it might find a more sympathetic gov- 
ernmental partner at Interior than FPC. 

Accordingly, the gas industry has shown 
a disposition to listen more closely to 
what Krug might be thinking than it has 
to the Commission. There is a possibility 
that the Interior Department may be 
found quietly suggesting legislation which 
might not go to the lengths or follow the 
methods proposed in some FPC state- 


ments. A more conservative Congress, 
which seems possible at this stage, would 
probably attach considerable weight to 
such proposals. 

Here then, is one phase of the situation 
to date. And it may be that it has some 
bearing on the latest moves of War As- 
sets Administration, which has the actual 
problem of sale of the lines—sale in such 
way as to meet political pressure from 
various sides. This agency has recently 
sought the advice of other Federal de- 
partments in considering the bids now be- 
fore War Assets for purchase. Further- 
more, War Assets is reported to have 
asked. a number of members of Congress 
to participate in the inter-agency discus- 
sions which were scheduled to start as 
this was being written. 

These moves were generally interpreted 
as an attempt by War Assets to put off 
final action until Congress comes back 
in January, in which case the pipe line 
sale would probably be settled in Con- 
gress rather than by War Assets. It is 
also entirely possible, however, that the 
agency will make a definite move before 
this, but in such case Congress is re- 
garded as almost certain to get the issue 
anyway. 


Some of the Proposals 


A number of the bids now before War 
Assets propose use of the lines for both 
petroleum and gas, or preferential use 
for gas, but with petroleum transporta- 
tion also in mind. It may be of interest 
to see what one of the major bidders has 
in mind: 

His proposal envisions shooting for the 
gas market in the New York, northern 
New Jersey and Philadelphia areas, which 
is described in the plan as “the largest 
concentration of domestic and commer- 
cial markets in the world—at least the 
largest in the United States.” 

The proposal is based on the wartime 
experience of this area, which, again to 
refer to the plan, showed coal, gas, and 
oil shortages. It is anticipated that many 
plants, old when the war started, will be 
replaced or brought up to larger capacity 
to meet larger market demands. 

Obviously, the advent of gas on the 
scale proposed in this bid would displace 
a certain amount of fuel oil, possibly to 
the extent of 100,000,000 barrels per year. 
On the other hand, it is claimed, the 
amount of coal used would remain the 
same. Here, in any case, is one vignette 
of the many-sided problems in such use. 

There are some other aspects, interest- 
ing in view of the rather controversial 
treatment of the proposed use of the lines 
for gas. It will cost a good many mil- 
lions to convert the lines from petroleum 
to gas transportation, according to expert 
opinion, and the thinking is that the buyer 
should bear this cost. Extensions of the 
distribution system will involve use of 
scarce materials and might be indefinitely 
deferred. The life of the lines in this 
service, it is estimated, would be about 
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In the manufacture of penicillin, chemical control and chemical reagents are 
essential at every step of the process . . . from the preparation of the culture 
and media for growth to the extraction and purification of the product. 
Victor phosphoric acid plays a vital role in the recovery of the raw penicillin 
from the harvest liquor. Highly reactive Vietor phosphorus oxychloride 
serves as a chlorinating agent in the processing of sulfa drugs. Phosphorus 
oxychloride is also employed in one of the steps in the synthesis of atabrine, 
the anti-malarial specific @ Other Victor chemicals used in the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals include: Aluminum Phosphates (astringents, acidu- 
lants), Dicalcium Phosphate (mineral supplement, dentifrice polishing 
agent), Iron Phosphates (iron enrichment), Potassium and Sodium Phos- 
phates (medicinals), Tricalcium Phosphate (dentifrice polishing agent, ant- 
acid, dusting of pills, mineral supplement). 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS +- NASHVILLE + GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 





s relate tar 
NonylF 





@ Listed above are a few of the many refined coal tar chemicals that 
have been made available to industry through REILLY research and 
development. These products, which are supplied in 90% or higher 
purity, have a wide range of applications, including the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals, antiseptics, insecticides, fungicides, rubber chemi- 
cals, photographic compounds, dyestuffs, plastics, printing inks, the 
synthesis of organic chemicals, and as additives to gasoline and 
lubricants. 

Now in its fifth decade of service, REILLY has been a dependable 
source of supply for coal tar products, including all of the regular coal 
tar chemicals of importance to industry, creosote oils, cresylic acids, 
roofing, waterproofing and paving pitch, protective coatings for metal, 
brick, concrete and wood surfaces, wood preservatives, carburizing 
compounds, pickling inhibitors, wood block flooring, and creosoted 


lumber, timbers, poles, piling and railway ties. 


This 56-page booklet and supplement describing the complete 
Reilly line of coal tar chemicals, acids, bases, oils and intermediates, 


will be sent on request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18 2513 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8 





Helly Coal Yar Chemicals Hor Industry 
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| equal to those used for petroleum, 25 to 
| 30 years. 








Finally, there is the still unanswered 
problem of Government regulation. In 
the absence of a more restraining amend- 
ment of the present law, it is entirely pos- 
sible for a Government agency, say FPC, 
to perhaps cut off proposed distribution 
extensions to industrial using areas on 
the ground that these already are ade- 
quately provided for by other means. 
On the ground of conservation, according 
to how this term may be interpreted in 
Washington, the use to which the gas 
could be put, whether in chemical manu- 
facture or for fuel, might be subject to 
Washington decision. 

Through its powers of issuance of cer- 
tificates of convenrence and necessity, the 
FPC has sought in the past to determine 
as a matter of regulation what use would 
justify a proposed pipeline extension, 
whether for utility purposes, industrial, 
boiler fuel, or otherwise. 

This development, it has been contended, 
has caused both oil and gas industries, 
as well as certain State bodies, some con- 
cern. The proposed curtailment of Com- 
mission authority would confine its power 
to solely transportation interstate for sale, 
and would otherwise straight-line Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

An argument advanced for use of pipe- 
lines to pipe more gas eastward has been 
that much gas has been wasted in the 
past year or more, due to lack of facili- 
ties for using it as it develops in con- 
nection with oil production. This has 
been the case in certain areas, it is said, 
including the Gulf coast, where inability 
to get scarce materials for plants and fa- 
cilities, and other reasons, has forced pro- 
ducers to allow the gas to vent to the air. 

It remains to be seen what effect the 
elections may have on the make-up of 
the next Congress. Certain interested 
committee chairmen, as well as other 
members of Congress, have seats at stake, 
and of course their absence might inflv 
ence a decision. 

The Federal Power Commission report 
is nearing completion, meantime, and is 
scheduled to be ready soon. 





CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 827) 





production of inorganic chemicals are un- 
derstated since large quantities were con- 
sumed in producing plants and no allow- 
ance was made for them in these studies. 
Large quantities of sulfuric acid, for ex- 
ample, were made and consumed in ord- 
nance plants. 

Synthetic ammonia figures cannot be 
published because of inclusion of ordnance 
data. However, some indication of the 
large-scale expansion may be obtained 


| from published figures on private plants 


where production rose from 310,000 tons 
in 1939 to more than 540,000 tons in 1945. 
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¢ Coumarone Resins 

Alkylated Phenol Resins 
Plasticizing Oils 

Coal-Tar Solvents 

Neutral and Shingle Stain Oils 
Rubber Reclaiming Oils 
Chemical Specialties 


- 


od 
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* 
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THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital-Industries 
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NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








Adhesive NP 400 


A new synthetic, waterproof adhesive 
more resistant to oxidation than similar 
natural rubber compounds has been an- 
nounced by the Du Pont Fabrics Di- 
vision. The new cement is recommended 
for bonding Buna-N type synthetic rub- 
bers and vinyl films or sheet stocks to 
rigid surfaces such as steel, aluminum, 
glass, wood, or concrete. 

Designated as No. 5118 “Fairprene’” 
Adhesive Cement, the new adhesive is 
a thermoplastic synthetic elastic composi- 
tion that does not require vulcanization 
to obtain maximum adhesive strength. 
Oils or straight gasoline will weaken 
the bond strength only slightly, although 
aromatic hydrocarbons will destroy the 
bond. Unaffected by temperatures as 


low as 40°° F., the new cement’s ad-- 


hesive strength is weakened at tempera- 
ture of 160° F. and above. Full bond 
strength is regained, however, after cool- 
ing to normal temperatures. 

Cold-setting, the new adhesive will dry 
to a tacky surface, under average con- 
ditions, in three to 10 minutes, and dry 
completely within two hours. 


Low-Temperature 


Insulation NP 401 
A newcomer in the low temperature 
insulation field has been announced by 
the Dow Chemical Company. Properties 
of the original Styrofoam have been 
improved and the material tailored to 
serve as a low temperature insulation. 
Styrofoam is Styron expanded forty 
times. This expansion produces a pure 
white, light weight, multicellular mass of 
foam-like material with low thermal con- 
ductivity, good structural strength and, 





what is important in thermal insulation, 
an ability to resist moisture and water. 
Styrofoam is tasteless, odorless and has 
good resistance to mold and rot. Atmos- 
pheric exposure does not affect it ad- 
versely and like Styron from which it 





is derived, it does not lose its strength 
at low temperatures. It shows no ten- 
dency to disintegrate or settle, another 
important factor in low temperature in- 
sulation, 

The physical structure of Styrofoam 
consists of a mass of small “walled” or 
sealed cells and it is the continuous wall 
of the individual cells which prevents 
water permeation and freezing within the 
structure. 


Metal Coating NP 402 

A coating designed by H. Kirk White 
and Co. for the protection of structural 
iron and steel where exposed to corrosive 
industrial atmospheres gives durable pro- 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (11-6) 


Please send me more information, if available, on the following items. I 
understand that nothing further may be available on some of them. 


NP 400 NP 404 

NP 401 NP 405 

NP 402 NP 406 

NP 403 NP 407 
Ps ire es ew 04 Ch eee eee 
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NP 408 NP 411 

NP 409 NP 412 

NP 410 
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tection over raw iron and steel or over 
standard primers. Known as PB-1, this 
coating will withstand up to 250° F. and 
is resistant to commercial acids and 
alkalies. Fast dry, setting dust-free in 
a matter of minutes makes PB-1 ideal as a 
finish coating for machinery assembled 
on average speed manufacturing lines. 
Black in color, PB-1 is extremely abra- 
sion-resistant, tough and flexible. 


New Industrial 
Detergent NP 403 

Oronite Detergent, a new surface ac- 
tive agent of the alkyl aryl sulfonate type 
offers new economies in processing and 
product formulations to a wide variety 
of industries. Cleaning by physical ac- 
tion rather than by chemical action, this 
product has proved highly effective as 
a detergent, wetting agent, foaming agent, 
and surface tension depressant. Its de- 
velopment is the result of the control 
over synthetic hydrocarbon structures 
achieved by the petroleum industry and 
the application of this control to the 
production of an optimum structure for 
this high degree of surafce activity. 

Oronite Detergent produces a_ high 
level of activity on water in very low 
concentrations: one molecule in 40,000 
yields a solution having marked foaming 
properties and good detergency even on 
grimy fabrics. One molecule of the de- 
tergent in a hundred thousand molecules 
of water is capable of decreasing surface 
tension from 73 dynes per centimeter to 
29 dynes per centimeter. Soluble at 
room temperature to the extent of ap- 
proximately 2% the detergent can be 
solubilized by use of Oronite Sulfonate 
No. 6 to give solutions running as high 
as 24% of Oronite Detergent and 31% 
of total solids at the same temperature. 
Also at 25° C. 10% isopropyl alcohol 
will dissolve the material to give 20% 
by weight in the solution. 

Potential uses of Oronite Detergent 
by itself and as an ingredient of indus- 
trial compounds are in commercial 
laundries, metal cleaning, food process- 
ing, dairy cleaning, liquid paint cleaners, 
automobile wasshing, textile processing, 
industrial cleaning compounds, ore proc- 
essing, insecticides and herbicides, pig- 
ment processing and pulp and paper. 


Dehumidif ying 
Agent NP 404 


To protect equipment, foodstuffs and 
textiles from deterioration due to mois- 
ture, porous ceramic beads which de- 
humidify air have been developed by the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. The beads, 
which are being produced on a large scale 
for industry, offer unlimited possibilities 
in a wide variety of industrial applica- 
tions, including air-conditioning, main- 
tenance of low humidity in warehouses, 
storerooms and the holds of ships, re- 
moval of moisture from air compressors, 
drying of oxygen, solvents and carbon 
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General Sanitation 


Dish Washing 
Deodorizing 


Laundry Bleaching 
General Hygiene 
Mold-growth Destruction 
Disinfecting and a Germicide 


The high-test, stable calcium hypochlorite with 


f 70% available chlorine. PITTCHLOR is a safe, positive germicide, 
disinfectant and bleach. It provides an economical and effective source of available chlorine. 


ECONOMICAL ¢@ because only minimum quantities are required 
to produce solutions of desired strengths, 
@ because PITTCHLOR can be stored in closed 


containers for reasonably long periods without 
deterioration. 


EASY TO USE @ because PITTCHLOR is free-flowing, non-cak- 
ing and dissolves readily in water. 


@ because PITTCHLOR can be used for spraying, 
rinsing, soaking or can be pumped through 
equipment. 


EFFECTIVE FORe sterilizing dishes, glasses, silverware. 


@ keeping areas sanitary. 


heads. 


United States. 


@ controlling bacteria, fungicides and mold 
growths. 


@ sterilizing utensils, equipment, bathrooms, swim 
ming~ pools, locker rooms, and wherever the 
bacteria killing properties of chlorine are needed. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 





FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA - Chicago + Boston « St. Louis 
Pittsburgh * New York + Cincinnati - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Minneapolis - Charlotte - San Francisco 
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Use PITTCHLOR wherever a safe, thorough, eco- 


nomical disinfecting or bleaching solution is required. 


PACKED IN: 5-lb, resealable cans, 434 lb. cans 
and r1oo-lb. steel drums with replaceable 


SOLD BY: Leading distributors throughout the 


COMPLETE INFORMATION: Write for PITT- 
CHLOR folder giving solution strengths 
required for various purposes, how to make 
the solutions and how to use them. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash - Caustic Soda - Liquid 
Chlorine - Sodium Bicarbonate 
- Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) + Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) + Calcium 
Chloride - Soda Briquettes 
(Iron Desulphurizer) - Modified 
Sodas - Caustic Ash - Phosflake 
(Bottle Washer)-CalceneT (Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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EXCESS ACIDITY 


Use ANSUL SO2 
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$0, CONTROL 
VALVE 
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REDUCING 
VALVE 


$0, ADDED HERE AND REMOVED HERE 
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ACID FREE 
FINAL PRODUCT 








Here is a typical SO, acidifying and precipitating system show- 
ing how the SO, is introduced and excess acidity removed; 


@ Ansul SO,, a volatile acid, provides distinct advantages 


over mineral acids when used as an acidifying and pre- 


Cipitating agent. 1—Excess acidity is easily eliminated. 


2—Residual acidity that might otherwise be concentrated 


as an impurity in the final product is minimized. 


Ansul Liquid SO, is pure, inexpensive—easy to handle. 


It has unusual bleaching and preservative qualities and 


its use results in products of greater purity. 








PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 


Antal Darth oa i 655s s dcekeeewandvsct eee SO2 





no ERE a ne 64.06 
Rotor (pes and Maald), é:..06<50 ses cevsces Colorless 
SMEOR .ccsnbdneaessessdasl Characteristic, pungent 
Melting point. .....eeeeee —103.9° F. (—75.5° C.) 
PONE MOORE, 5 6k 0'dcesniens 14.0° F. (—10.0° C.) 
Density of liquid at 80° F....(85.03 lbs. per cu. ft.) 
Specific gravity at 80° F.......seeceeees o0ecel.363 
Density of gas at 0° C. and 
760 mm......+ 6oesetseues 2.9267 grams per liter 
(0.1827 Lb. per cu. ft.) 
Critical temperature ....... 314.82° F. (157.12° C.) 
Critical pressure........ 1141.5 lbs. per sq. in. abs. 
ONIN: 0.0 c0b0n 66a ans din ehees Soluble in water 
Ps bossdiasussueccncesel 99.9+% (by wt.) SO2 


(H20 less than 0.01°;) 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











Send for your copy of “Liquid Sulfur 
Dioxide’’—a treatise on the properties, 
characteristics, and industrial uses of 
Liquid Sulfur Dioxide—written by the 
Ansul Technical Staff. 


Also Manufacturers of Methyl Chloride 


ee eee: oon Oe ed 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, MARINETTE, WIS. 
Eastern Office: 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 








dioxide, and the storage and shipment of 
medicinals. 


Gas-Fading 
Inhibitor NP 405 


A new atmospheric gas-fading inhibitor, 
an antifume DE paste, has been developed 
by E. I, duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Certain dyes which previously faded when 
exposed to atmospheric gas fumes are 
given better fastness by the use of small 
quantities of this material. The product 
is applied during the dyeing operations 
and requires no additional equipment. 


Solvent Cleaner NP 406 


Enthone, Inc., has recently developed 
a new type of emulsifiable solvent cleaner 
designed as Emulsion Cleaner EC-75. 
This product is recommended for the 
removal of oil, buffing compounds and 
other organic dirt, as well as solid dirt, 
from all types of metals including active 
metals such as zinc, aluminum, brass and 
nickel silver. One feature of this prod- 
uct is that it will not harm alkali cleaners 
when it is dragged into them. 


Insulating Plastic NP 407 


A new plastic material offering char- 
acteristics of advantage in the manufac- 
turing of television, frequency modula- 
tion radio and radar sets as well as many 
other ultra-high frequency insulating ap- 
plications, has been announced by the 
Plastics Division of the General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Possessing unusual heat resistance and 
the ability to be machined to close toler- 
ances, the new material is particularly 
well adapted as an insulator in electrical 
connectors and other components of high- 
frequency products. 

Known as Textolite #1422, the new 
material possesses a very low power 
factor with an ASTM heat distortion of 
105° to 113° C. It machines readily 
enough to be adaptable to automatic and 
semi-automatic fabricating equipment. 

Textolite #1422 has a dielectric con- 
stant at 3000 MC of 2.4 to 2.5 and a 
power factor at 3000 MC of 0.0006 to 
0.0009. It has a specific gravity of 1.045 
to 1.050; tensile strength of 8000 to 10,- 
000 pounds per square inch; flexural 
strength (ASTM-D638-42T) of 15,000 
to 18,000 psi; compressive strength 
(ASTM-D649-42T) of 18,500 to 19,000 
psi; impact strength (ASTM-D256-43T) 
of 0.25 to 0.35 and a Rockwell hardness, 
H-scale, of 68 to 72. 

Textolite #1422 has unusual chemical 
inertness which may make it applicable 
for inspection windows on machinery and 
chemical equipment, rollers for plating 
tanks or for electrode supports. The 
material is unaffected by mineral acids, 
alkalies, alcohols, aliphatic hydrocarbons 
or mineral oil. Aromatic hydrocarbons 
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Dependable Chemicals by HEYDEN 





Available in these convenient 
quantities: Tank Cars, Tank 
Trucks*, Drums, Barrels, Kegs, 


Carboys and Bottles. 


*New York Metropolitan District only. 
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Formaldehyde Solution Heyden, 37% by weight, con- 
forms with U. S. P. requirements. For more than 40 
years Formaldehyde Solution Heyden has been a 
standard of dependability. Rigid laboratory control in 
the manufacture of Formaldehyde Solution Heyden 
assures the uniformity necessary for consistent yields 
and the high quality of your finished products. 

Also specify Heyden for Paraformaldehyde and 
Hexamethylenetetramine. 


Write for data sheets on the use and 
handling of Formaldehyde Solution Heyden. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 1, N. 
' Chicago Sales Office: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
P - Benzaldehyde : Benzoates " Acid * Benzyl Chloride > Bromides * Chlorinated Aromotics ‘ Medicinal Creosotes ° Formates s Formaldehyde * Formic 
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WE'VE DONE IT FOR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER ... . 


Y N its infancy, the synthetic rubber industry faced 
many unusual problems. 
of ODOR . 
of the basic manufacturing ingredients and persisted 
even in the finished, fabricated products. Thus, hundreds 
of household and general utility articles made from 
synthetic rubber arrived on dealers’ shelves, burdened 
Quick to 
realize their disadvantage, manufacturers came to us for 
advice. After careful study of their problem... . and 


much experimentation . . . 


Among these was the problem 
. odor which originated with certain 


by the handicap of a none-too-pleasant odor. 


. our laboratories developed 
a series of rubber and latex masking agents ideally suited 
to their needs. Today, articles of synthetic rubber, treated 
with FRITZSCHE masking agents, reach consumer mar- 
kets unhampered by unpleasant scents. Which brings us 
to this point: If we could do this for synthetic rubber... . 


PERHAPS WE CAN DO IT 
FOR YOU! 


At any rate, let us try. Most industrial odor problems, 
whether relating to conditions in the plant or to the 
manufacture or processing of a product, can be satis- 
factorily solved through the proper use of aromatics. So 
why not consult our Technical Perfume Division and let 
us work with you toward an economical and efficient 
answer to your odor problem? By so doing you will 
incur no obligation. 


FRITZSGHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW Joln i, N.Y. 
ORANCH STOCKS 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST, Lous TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 
@actreneres at eurerrtren, *. 4. ane Serre anws tvae seance 
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cause swelling while chlorinated hydro- 
carbons and ketones cause slight swelling. 
Water absorption (ASTM-D570-42) 
less than 0.05. 


Counter-Current 
Separation NP 408 


Dr. Lyman C. Craig, of the Rockefel- 
ler Institiute for Medical Research, has 
described a new method of isolating 
various forms of pencillin which will 
have far-reaching effects on the progress 
of organic chemistry, because it frees 
researchers from dependence upon boil- 
ing points and melting points in trying 
to characterize new substances. 

Pointing out that in the past organic 
chemists desiring to separate mixtures 
of substances so as to study each com- 
ponent in a pure state have been largely 
restricted to the use of fractional dis- 
tillation and determination of the boil- 
ing point, or fractional crystallization 
and determination of the melting point, 
Dr. Craig asserted that when these 
methods could not be employed “progress 
has indeed been slow and uncertain.” 

The reliability of the melting point 
technique depends to a large extent, on 
complete stability at the melting point 
temperature, which frequently is lack- 
ing, particularly in the case of salts. 

The new isolation method, which Dr. 
Craig called “Counter-Current Distribu- 
tion,” is based on the use of the partition 
coefficient, which is a ratio indicating 
the diffusability of a substance into cell 
protoplasm, and it employs the binomial 
theorem. The procedure, he explains, 
involves a system of multiple transfers 
of the substance under study through a 
series of separatory funnels so that the 
mathematics of the binomial theorem may 
be applied directly to the interpretation 
of the results. 

A special machine designed to facili- 
tate use of the method by carrying out 
the multiple transfers required also was 
described. 

Experiments conducted by the new 
method disclosed, according to Dr. Craig, 
that there are at least seven types of 
penicillin and indicated that there are 
many more. 

The “Counter-Current Distribution” 
procedure has also been applied success- 
fully to homogenity studies in the field 
of the synthetic antimalarials. 


Sulfolane Solvents NP 409 


Vast sums of money will be saved in 
petroleum refineries by using an en- 
tirely new group of non-corrosive sol- 
vents developed during the war, it is as- 
serted by the Shell Chemical Corp. These 
new solvents, known as sulfolanes, were 
removed from wartime secrecy at a meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers at San francisco. 

Sulfolanes are entirely new chemi- 
cals and are now in commercial produc- 
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process industries at low cost! 


Chemically pure water, comparable in 
quality to single distilled water, can be 
obtained in large quantities simply and 
economically by means of the AMBERLITE 
fon Exchange Resins. Manufacturers need 
no longer tolerate the limitations of chemi- 
cally contaminated water on their process 
equipment or products. 

Regardless of fluctuations in composi- 
tion of the water supply, the AMBERLITES 
provide a uniform deionized water by 
completely removing all ionizing impuri- 
ties . . . effectively eliminating not only 


*AMBERLITE is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


hardness, but also acidity and alkalinity. 

The high quality water produced by the 
AMBERLITES is being used on an industrial 
scale for washing catalysts, plastics, mir- 
rors and electro-plating equipment, in 
beverages and for numerous other appli- 
cations in the pharmaceutical industries 
where freedom from chemical contamina- 
tion is essential. 

For complete information concerning 
the use of the AMBERLITE lon Exchange 
Resins in your particular process, consult 
our technical staff without obligation. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Deterioration of perox- 
ide baths neutralized 
with ammonia and sili- 
cate of soda. 


The right silicate holds onto the molecule of oxygen until its 
release is needed for bleaching. All silicates, of course, are not 
equally efficient; top performance requires the purest silicate, i.e. 
Star Brand. It is a 42° Baumé silicate, specially purified. 

Star maintains the pH of the solution for extended periods. 
How well it keeps the oxygen from escaping when no oxidizable 
material is present is plotted in the above graph. 

In the new continuous bleaching systems for textiles, purer, 
safer Star is a “must.” Star Silicate can be diluted and heated with- 
out throwing out floccy precipitates, which are characteristic of 
other silicates and harmful to fibers. 

Write us about this or other PQ Silicate chemical reactions 


which may be applicable to a process in your plant. 


Abledldie earl: Company 


DEPT. B, 119 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 6 


SILICATES OF SODA 








tion. Chief present use is in the petro- 
leum field to remove sulfur and to sepa- 
rate various petroleum components, and 
it is predicted that their noncorrosive 
nature will increase the life of valuable 
refinery equipment. 

Compared with many other commer- 
cially employed solvents, the sulfolanes 
also have the advantage of chemical in- 
ertness. They do not decompose in the 
presence of traces of acids and alkalis, 
or with sulfur. In addition, they can be 
removed from many mixtures by a simple 
water wash. 

Preliminary investigations of the sulfo- 
lanes for other applications, such as the 
refining of vegetable oils, e. g. soybean 
oil, linseed oil, and tall oil, indicate 
them to be promising in this field. 


Antifouling System NP 410 

A bottom paint system for cold ap- 
plication is now available to commercial 
shipping. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
is offering its Aquaplast system, which 
consists of Anticorrosive MD-2079 and 
Antifouling MD-2080, as the latest de- 
velopment in this field. Exceptional re- 
sults when using the Aquaplast system 
have been reported by ship owners and 


| operators. Test reports include applica- 





tions on cargo carriers, tankers, trans- 
ports, U. S. Maritime Service Training 
Ships, trawlers, and pleasure craft. The 
data collected covers a period over two 
years and indicates that the new cold 
type coatings promise improved economy 
for commercial shipping. 


New Lime Resistant 
Detergent NP 411 

Alrosene PD, a new dry synthetic de- 
tergent, is a white odorless powder which 
is soluble in cold water and yields opales- 
cent, soap-like solutions at 1% concen- 
tration. It is stable in storage and in 
alkaline or acid solution. Alrosene PD, 
whose active ingredient is a modified 
alcohol sulfate, is a better detergent in 
hard water (350 ppm calcium chloride) 
than in soft and may also be used in sea 
water. Foam and*wetting are not affected 
by the constituents of hard water. A 
one per cent solution of this product at 
45° C will produce six volumes of foam 
on shaking. Cleaning efficiency improves 
with increasing temperature. There is 
no redeposit of soil on long exposure; 
Yinsing properties are good. Alrosene 
PD is a new product of the Alrose Chemi- 
cal Ca. 


Floor Paint NP 412 

The Tiz-Nu Corp. has announced the 
production of colorel Rubber-mastic con- 
crete floor paint made from 100% gil- 
sonite. It is claimed it eliminates the 
necessity of etching or priming and does 
away with saponification troubles. It is 
100% waterproof. It is stated that flush- 
ing the floor with water after the floor 
is dry produces a flint-like hardness. 
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Of special interest to manufactur rs Sof dyeing. | 
assistants, tanning specialties, pesry d¥tergents, . 


and general cleaners. 


SULFRAMIN DT and SULFRAMIN LW 
(Powder) Powerful synthetic detergents and foaming 
agents unsurpassed wherever hard water presents a 
problem. LW has a higher lauric content, and consequently 
is preferred when used in water colder than 50° C. Textile 
processors, manufacturers of dyeing assistants, tanning 
specialties, bath preparations and laundry detergents use 
either type, depending upon the temperature of the 
solution. LW is recommended for automotive cleansers 
since cold water is commonly used for car washing. 


SULFRAMIN DH (Paste) A concentrated, slightly 


alkaline detergent offering great money value as an all 
around boil off compound. It is adaptable to the manu- 
facture of various scouring, cleansing and dyeing assistants; 
and is usable under any water conditions. 


SULFRAMIN DT (Paste)A strictly neutral, synthetic 
detergent, with good wetting qualities and high resistance 
to hard water. Manufacturers of dyeing assistants, and 
textile processors, use it principally in scouring and dyeing 
preparations compounded to function wherever alkaline 
solutions are to be avoided. 


SULFRAMIN DRA neutral compound of high wetting 
and scouring qualities, having the appearance of a clear, 
sulphonated oil. It is immediately soluble in hot or cold 
water, and is therefore an ideal dyeing assistant. It can 
be employed advantageously as a straight product or in 
conjunction with various sulphonated oils. It lends itself 
ideally to the compounding of shampoos, liquid soap, 
ond liquid cleansers. 
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SULFRAMIN PA powerful built-up detergent which is 
invaluable in the preparation of household detergents and 
cleaners. It is particularly efficient in washing machines, 
packaged laundry detergents, and general cleaners. 


SULFRAMIN DHWILA clear, leveling agent having the 
appearance of a sulphonated oil; and suitable for solving 
your most vexing dyeing problems. It has powerful leveling 
and penetrating qualities, and assures complete satisfaction 
in the processing of rayon and acetate fabrics. DHL also 
lends itself ideally to compounding; and is used extensively 
in the tanning industries for wetting-back applications. 


SULFRAMIN WN This is a non-foaming wetting agent, 
having the appearance of a heavy paste. Although of 
radically different chemical structure, Sulframin N shares 
many of the advantages inherent in many of the other 
Sulframin products. Its strongest feature is its complete 
immunity to the effects of inorganic acids and alkalies. Con- 
sequently, it is preferred in the processing of wool, such 
as in carbonizing, in dyeing, ete. Not only is Sulframin N 
an outstanding leveling agent; it can also be safely em- 
ployed with any amount of alkali. 


ULTRAPONE Aliquid emulsifying agent, especially 
useful in water-in-oil emulsions, that is readily dispersible 
in water, and soluble in all organic compounds; such as hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, esters, etc. Formulated to lend greater 
cleaning power to naphtha solutions, Ultrapone is particularly 
valuable when used in dry-cleansing detergents; adhesive 
emulsions; and in the manufacture of many cosmetics. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








“lipswitch QC 981 

Speedways Conveyors, Inc., has an- 
nounced the new “Y” Flipswitch, em- 
ploying the proven-in-use advantages and 
principles of the Speedways Gravity Con- 


veyors. The new “Y” Flipswitch con- 





trols flow of materials through the 
medium of a semi-automatic switch and 
operates entirely through gravity. All 
three end “limbs” of the “Y” Flipswitch 
are equipped with male studs and are 
easily and quickly connected to any other 
conveyor sections without the use of tools. 

Speedways’ “Y” Flipswitch is manu- 
factured in the form of a “Y”—with two 
“limbs” or “arms” curving from the trunk 
at 45° angles. This permits the flow of 
materials, cases, boxes, cartons, etc., into 
divergent conveyor lines or can be used 
to converge two production lines into a 
single conveyor line. With the addition 
of a 45° curved Speedways Conveyor sec- 
tion, a 90° angle or change of direction 
is possible with the “Y” Flipswitch. 

The “Y” Flipswitch is a sturdily con- 
structed, lightweight piece of equipment 
designed to be extremely _ versatile, 
simple to operate and easily adaptable to 
the requirements of almost any plant. It 
weighs only 35 Ibs., has all welded 2” x 


steel channel frame, 2” ball 
bearing roller skate wheels, and is only 
39” in length by 32” overall. It is avail- 
able for 12”, 15” or 18” wide standard 
Speedway Conveyors. 


1 ” x \% ” 


Vacuum Gage QC -982 


A new vacuum measuring gage for 
operations requiring continuous accurate 
measurements of pressures as low as 0.1 
micron, has been announced by the Sci- 
entific Instrument Section, of the RCA 
Engineering Products Department. 

The new instrument has proven its de- 
pendability by four year’s operation as a 





component of the world famous RCA 
Electron Microscope. The gage, desig- 
nated as RCA type EMG, has now been 
developed as a separate portable unit, es- 
pecially for modern vacuum systems in 
which rotary pumps are used to back oil 
diffusion pumps. 

The new gage, for example, will con- 
tinuously indicate the pressure while the 
mechanical pump is “rough” pumping, 
and serve to show the point at which the 
diffusion pump should be connected. 

The type EMG vacuum measuring unit 
incorporates two types of gages, a thermo- 
couple gage and a discharge gage. These 
gages have standard pipe fitting for con- 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (11-6) 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment : 


OC 981 QC 984 OC 987 QC 991 OC 995 
QC 982 QC 9S OC9B’ OC%2 OC 996 
OC 983 OC 986 OC 989 OC 993 OC 997 
OC 990 OC 994 OC 998 
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866 





necting to a vacuum system and readings 
on the meters in the control unit are easily 
translated into accurate terms of pressure. 
All controls are on the front panel. Cables 
and connectors carrying the power supply 
for both gages also extend from the front 
panel. A rotary switch is used for oper- 
ation of either gage. 

The thermocouple gage, used to make 
the higher pressure measurements, is 
housed in an all-metal enclosure to pre- 
vent any accidental mechanical damage. 
Circuit flexibility is provided by the octal 
base type of connection. The threaded 
mounting facilitates adaptation to various 
types of enclosures or to a simple fitting. 

The discharge gage is the cold-cathode, 
diode type of ionization gage and is used 
to give current indications for very low 
pressure measurements. It contains no 
filament to burn out and is very durable. 
The tube is enclosed in an oval metal 
shell. A permanent magnet surrounding 
this unit produces a strong magnetic field 
along the minor diameter of the shell, es- 
tablishing it as the cathode of the gage. 
The anode consists of a rectangular loop 
of wire, embracing the maximum position 
of the magnetic field. 

The new instrument weighs only 18 
pounds complete with gages and cables. 
It measures 10 inches high, 13% inches 
wide, and 834 inches deep. 


QC 983 


The Ferrograph providing convenient 
method of comparing ferrous materials 
as to both their chemical analysis and 
heat treatment, is being released in its 
latest form by the Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. This instrument, based 


Ferrograph 





on the correlation between magnetic prop- 
erties, particularly remanent magnetism 
which predominates at the low frequency 
that is used, and metallurgical properties, 
makes possible the determination of com- 
position and condition of ferro-magnetic 
materials by magnetic testing, with the 
cathode-ray tube as the indicator. 

The Ferrograph uses an energizing 
field of a frequency below 25 cps, with 
the reversals of the magnetic field slow 
enough so that an appreciable effect is 
obtained from the permanent magnetism. 
Also, the use of the cathode-ray indicator 
means high sensitivity with portability; 
the complete waveforms can be _ seen 
and so need not be estimated ; phase angles 
can be measured and compared by rela- 
tively unskilled personnel. 
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From the compact Model 2% to the powerful 
Model 20, every Kidde Carbon Dioxide Port- 


able works the same quick, simple, easy-to- 
use way: 


Aim at the fire—pull the trigger! 


That's the natural way to fight a fire—the way 
that any novice can grasp. 

Remember, too, that Kidde Portables — dis- 
charging dry, clean carbon dioxide — are 
deadly to fires—in flammable liquids or elec- 
trical apparatus—but harmless to equipment 
and materials. No contamination of liquids ... 
no corrosion of metals. No after-fire mess. 


Carbon dioxide capacities: 2%, 5, 10, 15 and 
20 pounds. Get the facts today! 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1127 Main Street. Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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Manufacturers of 


INDUSTRIAL INDICATING, 
REMOTE READING 

and RECORDING 
THERMOMETERS 











CONTROLLERS 
for Time, Pressure 
and Temperature 


PRESSURE GAUGES 
and RECORDERS 


Illustrated catalog C1 
on request 


INSTRUMENT -CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


Representatives 
in all Principal Cities 
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The Ferrograph, housed in its steel case 
measuring 14” high x 18” wide x 24” 
deep, equipped with two carrying handles, 
is completely self-contained with its own 
power pack, operating on the usual 110- 
volt AC supply. It weighs 115 lbs. 


Flexible Connector QC 984+ 


Seamlex Co. has announced a 24” 
I.D. by 18” long flexible seamless bronze 
hose with floating flanges for conveying 
gas under 200 psi at a temperature of 
200 F. The unit is designed to protest 





adjacent equipment against vibration and 
some expansion of adjoining pipe lines. 

Important features include the simpli- 
city of the end connections which consist 
of only two parts. The bronze seat for 
the flange is cast and extends backwards 
to form a sleeve which holds the braided 
flexible tubing externally. The tubing is 
held internally by the Seamlex patented 
triple-seal solder joint. The floating 
flanges are of open hearth steel, 300 Ibs. 
American standard drilling. 


Electric Hoists QC 985 


The Yale line of Midget King electric 
hoists now includes a 2-ton model equip- 
ped with a 1 H.P. motor. Lifting and 
lowering action is obtained by a flip of 
the wrist on the one-hand bar-grip con- 
trol. The hoist operator thus has his 
other hand free to guide the load. 


Butterfly Valve QC 986 

The R-S Products Corp. has announced 
a new rubber-sleeve butterfly valve. 100% 
shut-off is obtained by the wedge-type 
action of the butterfly vane within a re- 
placeable rubber seat. This rubber seat 
or spool is capable of perfect service trom 
—20 F to 200 F. 

The spool fits loosely in the valve 











body; and as the vane approaches clos- 
ing position, the rubber bunches up around 
the entire periphery of the vane as well 
as the shaft bosses, which are the critical 
points, and makes a perfect seal. The 
butterfly valve is available in sizes to 
handle 15-125 psi, using 125 lb. standard 
American flanges. 


Volume Indicator QC 987 


For anyone dispensing products from 
50 to 30 gallon steel drums, a new patented 
volume indicator, the U. C. indicator, 
is available. The pointer of the U. C. 
indicator is placed above the faucet on 
the drum so that the exact quantity ot 
oil, solvent, or other liquid remaining 
in the drum can be told at a glance. 

It can be installed on all standard 50 
and 30 gallon steel drums as easily as 
attaching a faucet. Simply screw the 
Indicator into the drum faucet opening, 





then screw the faucet into the opening 
on the Indicator body. Release the lock- 
ing device, and the calibrated Indicator 
is ready for use. When a drum is emp- 
tied, the entire assembly can be removed 
and attached to a full drum. Designed 
for use with any liquid that can be put 
into a regular steel drum, it weighs only 
8 ounces, has a cast aluminum body, 
fits any standard 34” pipe thread, and uses 
any standard 34” faucet. 


Liquid 
Level Control QC 988 


The Canadian Radium and Uranium 
Corp. has announced the development of 
two devices for the determination of liquid 
levels in storage tanks. One, a floating 
device, is particularly useful for high pres- 
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DISTILL 
WATER 


Here is a new process by Cochrane that 
is of vital importance to the manu- 
facturer of pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
beverages, food and other process-manu- 
factured products. When the cost of 
pure water, commercially equivalent to 
distilled water, can be reduced to as low 
as one-twentieth of its present cost, the 
result is bound to show up favorably in 
terms of profits—and it is high time 
something should be done along these 
lines. 

The process is the relatively new one 
of removing minerals or salts from water 
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by ion exchange and acid adsorption. 
The water is first passed through a car- 
bonaceous or resinous ion exchange 
(zeolite) which has the ability to ex- 
change metallic ions for equivalent quan- 
tities of hydrogen. The effluent is then 
passed through a resinous material 
which adsorbs the mineral acids. The 
carbonic acid which has been unchanged 
by the process, if objectionable, can be 
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For Commercial Purposes they are Identical in Purity 






4 COCHRANE 
JEMINER- 
ALIZED 
WATER 
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removed by passing through a Decar- 
bonator. 





A new self-contained unit with reac- 
tion tanks, chemical tanks, special pip 
sng and all necessary fittings. Unly 
ordinary electrical connections needed 
so install. Write for a copy of publ- 
cations 4181 and details of the new 
Model CDM Unit. 


COCHRANE CORPORATION 


3154 North 17th Street 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


CocHRaNE CORPORATION 
3154 ‘N. 17th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Please send us a copy of your Publication No. 4181 
on Demineralization. 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: 


Chiksan Export Co., Brea, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK 7, HOUSTON 2 





BALL BEARING 
SWIVEL JOINTS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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You save the trouble and expense of bolt- 
ing or welding counterbalance connec- 
tions to your Swivel Joints when you use 
CHIKSAN Ball-Bearing Swivel Joints 
... because CHIKSAN Joints are pro- 
vided with counterbalance connections 
as an integral part of the Swivel Joint. 
Lines are quickly and easily fitted up 
merely by threading in pipe of required 
length and attaching counterbalance 
weight, thus making the line lighter and 
easier to handle. Many other applica- 
tions are in use. Write for latest Chiksan 


Catalog. Over 500 different Types, Styles 


and Sizes for every purpose. 









CHIKSAN COMPANY 


BREA, CALIFORNIA 
New York 7 
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sure tanks. The intensity of the radio- 
active source required depends on the tank 
dimensions and sensitivity of the measur- 
ing apparatus. Ordinarily 100-200 micro- 
grams of radium are sufficient. 

In operation the radium is deposited in 
a small silver capsule, 0.12” in diameter 
and 0.02” high in such a manner that 
there is no escape of radon. The capsule 
may be used alone or attached to another 
member, permitting it to be used on liquids 
of different densities. 

The other device is for the level con- 
trol in heavy and extended tanks and re- 
quires less than 100 micrograms of radio- 
active material. The source and a small 
ionization chamber, about 0.8” in diameter 
and 0.4” high, is inserted in the tank and 
can be moved by means of a pulley sys- 
tem over a graduated wheel. As long as 
the ionization chamber is above the liquid, 
a current flows through the ionization 
chamber. However, the instant one of the 
plates sinks below the surface, the current 
stops. This point can be read on a meter, 
made visible with a neon bulb or other 
indicating device. About 30 volts are re- 
quired for the ionization chamber. Liquid 
levels may be measured with an accuracy 
of 0.04” with this device. 


Face Shield QC 989 


American Optical Co. announces a new 
face shield designed to give extra over-all 





protection. The extra large window, 
183%,” x 10”, is made from cellulose 
acetate .040” thick. It extends completely 
around the face, even covering the ears. 
The fibre head guard protects the upper 
forehead and covers the entire top of the 
head. 

The headgear is made for comfort and 
long wear. The band slides within a fibre 
sleeve in back, permitting easy adjustment 
to varying head sizes. A metal knob al- 
lows for quick adjustment. In front, a 
leather sweatband absorbs perspiration. 
Positive friction joints hold the window 
securely in “on” or “off” guard position. 


Mechanical 
Goggle Valves QC 990 


Mechanical goggle valves are now made 
by William M. Bailey Co. in sizes from 
72” down to 6”—including totally enclosed 
designs—for use in coke, chemical, and 
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The real wealth of a nation lies in its power to produce. 
And the greater the production, the greater the pros- 
perity of its people. 


Production depends on many things. Not the least 
of these is the efficiency of the equipment that controls 
the flow of the innumerable media that constitute the 
lifeblood of Industry. 


Powell’s contribution to national prosperity is a line 
of valves that is so complete that today there are 
Powell Valves adapted to every service in every 
branch of modern industry. 


Shown here are a few of the Powell Line of Cast Steel 
Valves of all types, available in pressure classes from 
150 to 2500 pounds. These, together with Bronze and 
Iron Valves of all required types, designs and sizes 
and Corrosion-Resistant Valvyes—made in many 
special designs and in the widest range of metals ever 
used in making valves—make up the Complete Powell 
Line. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 














Fig. 1503—Class 150-pound 
Cast Steel Gate Valve. Has 
flanged ends, outside screw 
rising stem, bolted flanged 
yoke, taper wedge solid disc. 
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Fig. 1531—Class 150-pound Cast 
Steel Globe Valve. Has flanged 
ends, outside screw rising stem 
and bolted flanged yoke. 


Fig. 3023—Class 300-pound 16” Cast 
Steel Gate Valve, designed especially 
for catalytic processing. Has automatic 
steam sealing mechanism and top- 
mounted, enclosed, explosion-proof, 
electric motor operator. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Catalogs furnished on request. 
Kindly state whether you are 
chiefly interested in Bronze, 
Iron, Cast Steel or Corrosion- 
Resistant Valves. 





Fig. 3061—Class 300-pound Cast 
Steel Swing Check Valve. Flanged 
ends and bolted cap. Disc has 
ample lift to permit full, straight- 
way, unobstructed flow through 
the valve body. 













Fig. 1303—Class 1500-pound Cast Steel 
Gate Valve. Has flanged ends, outside 
screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke 
and taper wedge solid disc. 


Fig. 6003—Class 600-pound Cast 
Steel Gate Valve. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem, bolted 
flanged yoke and taper wedge 
solid disc. 
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metallurgical plants. Bailey goggle valve 
flanges are heavy cast steel. Valve and 
diaphragm plates are rolled steel. Oper- 
ating lever is forged steel 

Simply flexing the diaphragm plates in 
one direction releases the valve from the 
goggle plate, allowing it to swing freely 
to either position. Flexing in the other 
direction activates the powerful clamping 
device which clamps the goggle plate in 
a gas-tight seal between the flanges. The 
double diaphragm plate conceals all oper- 
ating parts. No levers, gears, or other 
moving parts contacts the gas stream. 


Blast Cleaner QC 991 

The Vacu-Blaster, new blast-cleaning 
device is now in production by the Vacu- 
Blast Co. 





Quaker City Cold Storage Co., - 
Philadelphia, collects remote 
temperatures at the Micromax 
panel shown here. 


The vacuum return system of the Vocu- 
Blaster permits no abrasives or other par- 
ticles to escape into the open. It is oper- 
ated in much the same fashion as a simple 
household vacuum cleaner. 

Many types of abrasives may be used, 
depending upon the nature of the work 
to be done and the finish desired. Spent 
abrasive is reclaimed by the Vacu-Blaster 
and re-used as long as it remains effective. 

The blast is controlled by a switch at 
the gun through which the abrasive blast 
is directed and through which grit and 
dust are picked up. The vacuum system 
operates continuously, returning grit and 
refuse to the reclaiming tank, where re- 
usable grit is returned to the blasting sys- 
tem while dust and refuse are shunted off 
to a dust collector. 

Reclaimed abrasive is automatically 





BIG BUILDINGS save sic sums 


WITH MICROMAX TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 


The daily miles of walking required to read temperatures in the big Quaker 
City building shrank to a few yards when Micromax instruments centralized 
the job of temperature recording. And this is just one reason why Micromax 
saves time, effort and money for efficiency-minded building managers. Along 
with the reduction in labor, temperature changes are reported more quickly 
and therefore corrected more promptly. This gives not only a substantial saving 
in power, but also a smoother temperature curve for each building area. 


If you're interested in the why of Micromax instruments’ superior perform- 
ance in centralizing temperature reading, send for Catalog N-33A (Micromax 
Thermocouple Pyrometers) or Catalog N-33C (Thermohms). Or, if you have 
a specific problem, request the services of an L&N engineer. 






LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4982 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
Jrl. AD N—33—220—(IC) 





TELEMETERS AUTOMATIC CONTROLS HEAT TREATING FURNACES 
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dumped into the grit-supply tank at the 
close of each operating cycle. At the same 
time, the blasting assembly is automat- 
ically flushed with clean air to prevent 
possible clogging. Loading of fresh abras- 
ive into the Vacu-Blaster is easily accom- 
plished by the vacuum system, which picks 
up the grit through the blasting gun from 
a container on the floor. 


Dissolver QC 992 


A new high-speed dissolver has been 
announced by The Cowles Co. and is re- 





ported to be from 2 to 20 times faster on 
standard dissolving and dispersing opera- 
tions. 

Construction is carefully machined to 
precision limits and fitted with long-wear 
anti-friction bearings to assure maximum 
life with minimum maintenance require- 
ments. In addition to low maintenance 
cost, explosion proofing should provide 
great safety. 

Two types are currently in production. 
One model has the tank permanently in- 
corporated in the unit with capacities of 
100 to 500 gallons. The second model 
has an elevating head, designed for use 
with user-furnished portable tanks. 

The design of the impeller, size of mo- 
tor and tank material are specified for 
each job by the Cowles engineering staff. 


Floor Matting QC 993 


Announcement has been made of the 
production of Tuf-Tred tire fabric matting 
by American Mat Corp. This matting 
is constructed of corrugated tire fabric 
links, strongly laced on galvanized rust- 
resisting steel wires. No metal is exposed 
to cause a cutting or tripping hazard. The 
mat is approximately 54” thick, comes in 
widths up to 6’ and in any length, and 
weighs approximately 2% lbs. per sq. ft. 


Gasoline Pump QC 994 


The Empco Enginpump, a new pro- 
duct of Maryland Products Co., features 
only one moving part, the impeller. The 
close connected design completely elim- 
inates gears, belts, chains and couplings. 
No relief or by-pass valves are required 
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ALCOHOL 


Clean, steel car, 6,000 to 10,000 gallon 


capacity. 





FOR RENT 








CAUSTIC SODA 


Heavily insulated steel car, with or without heater 
coils, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. Usually 
specially lined. 





CHLORINE 


Insulated, welded car; built to withstand pressure 
up to 500 pounds; 15 or 30 ton capacity. 










COTTONSEED OIL 
Clean, steam coiled car of 8,000 gallon capacity. 





TANK CARS 





Pe 








its versatility, its efficiency, its economy. 


Tank car transportation of liquids in bulk, 
pioneered by General American has proved 





The General American fleet comprises more 
than 37,000 specialized tank cars . . . 207 
different types of tank cars . . . designed for 
the safe ‘and swift hauling of an almost in- 
finite variety of liquids. 

General American’s strategically located 


offices, plants, and repair shops keep these 


tank cars at your service; provide you with 


precisely the type of tank cars you want, 


where you want them. 


If your problem is the transportation of 


liquids in bulk, let the nearest General 


American office help you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 








LARD 







Clean steam coiled car, usually of 8,000 
gallon capacity. 


New York © St. Lovis © Buffalo « Seattle « Los Angeles ¢ Dallas * Houston 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Tulsa ¢ New Orleans © Cleveland «¢ Pittsburgh 


Vv 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


coaerperation 
euscace 








FUEL OIL 


Steel car, steam coiled, 8,000 to 12,500 gallon . 
capacity 













PROPANE 


Heavily constructed car, welded and insulated. 
Built to withstand internal pressures to 300 pounds. 
Capacity 10,000 to 11,000 gallons. 












CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 


Clean, steam coiled with heavy truck capacity. 
Usually lined with aluminum paint. 















LUBRICATING 










Steel car, with steam coils, single or multiple éom- 
partment; usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 









MURIATIC ACID 


Car lined with pure or synthetic rubber; 8,000 to 
10,000 gallon capacity. 






















ACETIC ACID 











Aluminum Car, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. 


















GASOLINE 


Clean car, 6,000 to 12,500 gallons; single or mul- 
tiple compartment. 


















ASPHALT OR TAR 











Heavily steam coiled car; with 2 or more inches o 
insulation; steam jacketed outlet; 8,000 to 10,00 
gallon capacity. 











WINE 


terior coated to preserve quality. 





Insulated car with one to six compartments. In- 








MOLASSES 


Steam coiled car with heavy capacity trucks; 8,000 
gallon capacity. 











SULPHURIC ACID 





Heavily constructed steel car with heavy tru 
capacity. Equipped to unload through dome. 


The impeller is rigidly keyed to the en- 
gine shaft and revolves within the pump 
casing with large clearances. 

The volute casing contains both suc- 
tion and discharge nozzles. Its removal 





gives complete access to the pump impel- 
ler. The discharge nozzle may be turned 
to any of four positions. Convenient 
drain plugs are provided at all positions. 
An all-bronze impeller is used. 

Leakage is eliminated because there 
are no stuffing boxes to leak or require 
frequent maintenance and attention. In- 
stead, a reliable fool-proof mechanical 
seal is incorporated into the impeller hub 
as a complete assembly. 

The Enginpump weighs only 105 Ibs. 
complete. The complete unit measures 
only 18 x 19”—less than 2% square feet. 





A strong, rigid, lightweight base is also 
available when the Enginpump is as- 
sembled with metering equipment. 


Pump Control QC 995 


The new Protectrol of the Automatic 
Control Co. is designed to prevent deep 
well or centrifugal pumps from running 
more than a predetermined interval with- 
out discharging liquid. A manual reset 
is required to set the pump in motion 
again. 

The Protectrol is available in two types ; 
one with alarm and alarm silencing cir- 
cuits and the second which has no pro- 
vision for alarms. In operation connection 
is made to the pressure tap at pump dis- 
charge on the pump side of the check 
valve. This must be so located that it is 
not subject to the operating head in the 
system and is at zero pressure except 
when the pump is actually discharging. 
Power is supplied by an independent line 
circuit, equipped with a thermal time de- 
lay unit. The time delay unit is adjust- 
able from 45 secs. to 2% mins. 


Remote Adjustment 


Regulating Valve QC 996 


A new single-seated, internal pilot, pis- 
ton operated reducing valve designed to 
be remotely adjusted from a conveniently 
located air loading panel, has been an- 
nounced by Leslie Co. 

Known as Class LT-3, this reducing 


valve is especially adaptable to process. 
piping arrangements, particularly steam 
heating systems, that require hazardous 
or inconvenient readjustments of inac- 
cessibly located valves to meet changing 
conditions. : 

The air loading panel includes a smal 
14” combination pressure reducing and 
relief valve (no continuous leak-off) 
mounted on a panel containing an adjust 
ing knob and a large, easily read air pres 
sure gauge. 

In operation, the reducing valve is ad 
justed to the desired pressure setting by 





air pressure supplied by the air loading 
panel. The constant loading force on the 
upper diaphragm of the reducing valve 
opens the controlling valve and is bal- 
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NEW EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENTS 


FOR YOUR LABORATORY 


Reflecting the latest technological developments in laboratory techniques for vital research, 
the three units shown are representative examples of the versatility of “Precision” Equip- 
ment Engineering. Keep abreast of the latest developments by making sure your name is 


“PRECISION” LABORATORY EVAPORATOR 


The evaporation of solutions for the purpose of reducing volumes and concentrating solids is 
one of the more frequently encountered laboratory operations, yet many laboratories still 
carry on with outmoded steam cones and round bottom flasks as basic equipment. This 
“Precision” evaporator will duplicate closely results obtained with commercial-sized tube 
evaporators. Write for further details. 


“PRECISION” —BLAINE AIR PERMEABILITY FINENESS TESTER 


Developed for measuring the fineness of granular materials by means of the air permeability 
method, this apparatus is analogous to the U tube viscometer in which the liquid in the U tube 
provides the pressure difference and also serves to indicate the volume of flow. 
Send for Bulletin 4360-A giving theoretical discussion by R. L. Blaine, Associate. 
Mat’! Engineer, National Bureau-of Standards. Reprinted from A.S.T.M. Bulletin 


“PRECISION” CONSTANT TEMPERATURE CIRCULATING SYSTEM 


Since refractive index of many liquids will change as much as + .0005, with a change 
of 1° C. in temperature, it is imperative that refractometer liquid cell be kept at a 
constant temperature. The “Precision’’ Constant Temperature Circulating System is the 
first thermostatically controlled, self contained unit to be offered. Built-in heater, 
circulating pump and adjustable thermostat. Write for complete details. 


See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 


ni cord Besaddors Appcratees aod 
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’PRECISIO 


SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1736-54 N.Springfield Ave.,Chicago 47,U.S.A 


deschson Comtrod Laboratory Casspenent jor Alonost a. Quarter Cantiory 
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WE DON’T OFFER 
YOU UTOPIA 


We DON’T present Alabama as being Utopia. Your hard busi- 
ness sense would tell you that even in Alabama there are business 
problems, but that same hard sense would tell you, after a review 
of the facts, that Alabama in many instances offers advantages to 
many types of industry considering the establishment of new 


plants. 


Our industrial development engineers will gladly assist you 
with any economic studies you would like to have made in the 
event you expect to establish a plant in the South. Such assistance 


is, of course, given without obligation. 


Your inquiries about Alabama are invited and will, of course, 


be kept confidential. 


Industrial Development Department 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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anced by a constant reduced pressure pro- 
portional to the loading force, thereby 
maintaining a constant reduced pressure. 

Turning the adjusting knob on the air 
loading panel clockwise increases loading 
pressure and reduced steam pressure, 
while counter-clockwise turning decreases 
loading pressure and reduced steam pres- 
sure. 

Furnished in high pressure bronze or 
cast steel body with flanged or screwed 
ends, these valves have completely inter- 
changeable replacement parts, stellited 
seat rings, and hardened stainless steel 
800 Brinell main valves as standard equip- 
ment. 


Portable 
Plating Barrel Qc 997 


The Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 
announces a recent plating barrel develop- 
ment, the Mercil portable barrel unit. 

This unit can be furnished with steel 
cylinder for cleaning, with a Monel cyl- 
inder for pickling, or with a rubber or 
Bakelite cylinder for plating. The cyl- 
inder for cleaning or pickling (made of 
steel or Monel) is 8” in diameter x 18” 
long. The apparatus is furnished with a 
special Janette motor-reducer to drive the 

_cylinder at 1.6 RPM. The motor is totally 
enclosed and mounted on the tie rod as- 
sembly directly above the cylinder. 

The unit for plating (with rubber or 
Bakelite cylinder) has chain dangler con- 
tacts and the cylinder can be 6” in di- 


ameter x 12” long or 8” in diameter x 
18” long. The Janette motor and re- 





ducer are arranged so that a cylinder 
speed of 5 to 6 RPM can be secured. 

A cable is attached to the live end of 
the hanger so that the user can easily at- 
tach it to negative bus bar on the still 
tank. 

The overall length of the portable unit 
with the 6” x 12” cylinder is approxi- 
mately 20”, height, approximately 16”; 
weight, in the neighborhood of 70 Ibs. 
A cylinder of this size will hold approxi 
mately 2 quarts. 


Corrosion-Resistant 
Alloys QC 998 


The Duriron Co. has announced two 
new corrosion-resistant metals, Chlorimet 
No. 2 and Chlorimet No. 3 (Patent 
Pending). 


CHLORIMET NO. 2—Chlorimet No. 
2 consists primarily of nickel and molyb- 
denum. These two elements combine to 
give an alloy with excellent mechanical 
properties and resistance to the corrosive 
action of a great many acids particularly 
hydrochloride in all concentrations and 
temperatures, including boiling. 
Chlorimet No. 2 also gives excellent 
service in sulfuric acids of 35% to 60% 
concentration at temperatures up to and 
including boiling. It is also recommended 
for sulfuric acid between 60% and 100%, 
at temperatures not to exceed 176 F. Ex- 
cellent for hot sulfuric acid under re- 
ducing conditions, this alloy also handles 
wet hydrogen chloride gas. 
CHLORIMET NO. 3—Chlorimet No. 
3 consists primarily of nickel, chromium, 
and molybdenum. Its similarity to Chlori- 
met No. 2 is that 50% of the molybdenum 
content has been replaced by chromium. 
The combination of these elements gives 
the alloy excellent mechanical properties 
and unusual resistance to most acids, 
particularly under oxidizing conditions. 
Chlorimet No. 3 safely handles hot 
sulfuric acid solutions in concentrations 
less than 35% and at temperatures up to 
176 F. It also withstands ammonium 
chloride, sodium chloride, zinc chloride, 
nickel chloride ; also hypochlorite bleaches 
(at room temperatures not over 105 F.). 
Chlorimet No. 2 and Chlorimet No. 3 
are available in the form of engineered 
equipment such as pumps and valves. 
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house. Satiifaction guaranteed. 


Gulemational HAND 


HOMOGENIZ 


INTERNATIONAL EMULSIFIERS, INC. 
Dept.101,2409 Surrey Court, Chicago, Ill. 










A Perfect Emulsion Every Time 
with this LABORATORY HOMOGENIZER 


Why take chances with valuable “lab time” when you can be sure 
of better results with Laboratory Homogenizer? Gives emulsions 
instantly, with permanent suspension when ingredients are in cor- 
rect ratio. Ideal for small batches. Hundreds of laboratories use 
Laboratory Homogenizer because it gets better results faster. 


Easy to operate and keep clean. Nothing to jam or break. Made 
of hammered aluminum; 1014” high. Capacity 1 to10 ozs. Available 
in quantity now, $10.00 complete, direct or through your supply 





minutes, 


able. 
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@ Heats up to 1500° F. in 30 


@ Can be operated continu- 
ously up to 2000° F. 


@ Embedded heating element 
protected against damage 
and chemical deterioration, 
Muffle core easily replace- 


ELECTRIC FURNACE 

The new MODEL CE A has been designed to 

give superior performance, with ease and 

economy of operation, at a low initial cost. It 

will stand hard use and is an ideal furnace 
for general laboratory pur- 
poses, heat-treating and small 
unit production, 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Temperature Control — Any 
temperature from 500° F. to 
2000° F. can be selected and 
automatically maintained with 
TEMCO variable temperature 
control, 

Pyrometer — Indicating type 
calibrated in both Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade scales. 
Dimensions—Inside 434” wide, 
41,” high, 6” deep. Outside 
12” wide, 1514” high, 1444” 
deep. 


Prices Model CEA Complete 
For 115 V.—A.C. only....$80.00 
For 115V.—A.C.&D.C. 85.00 
For 230 V.—A.C. only.... 85.00 


@ Heating element, special 
high temperature alloy, 
completely surrounds heat- 
ing chamber assuring the 
most uniform distribution 
of heat. 

@ Insulated with highly effi- 
cient, light-weight materials 
cast permanently into fur- 
mace body. 

Other sizes available 


See your supply house or write for literature 


THERMO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 463 W. Locust St., Dubuque, Ia. 
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uk LA CARTONS 


Signode steel strapping and seals are engineers have developed unique 
merely the basic materials in Signode’s methods of individualized applications to 
complete system of PLANNED PROTEC- assure decreased damage in transit, re- 
TION for all types of shipping containers duced shipping room costs and other 
—from small, light boxes and packages important savings. 

to heavy palletized units and carloads. 


Out of world-wide experience—Signode Signode Steel Strapping is unequalled 
for strength and protection to all types 


As a service fo shippers, Signode offers the full coe of shipping containers or carloadings. 


Operation of its engineers in planning specific 
methods of packing and stowing to achieve bet- 
ter shipping protection. You'll profit by a dis- 


cussion, Write today fo our neprest office. SIG ‘y 0 DE 


SIGNODE STEEL 

STRAPPING CO. STEEL STRAPPING 
2662 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
395 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

481 Bryant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








by T. PAT CALLAHAN 








Packaging Chemicals in Paper Bags 


ORE and more manufacturers of 
M. chemicals and chemically proces- 
sed materials are adopting heavy-duty 
multiple-ply paper bags as the most effi- 
cient container for their product. 

Today, nearly 150 chemicals and chem- 
ical products are packed in paper bags. 
Not only does this list continue to grow, 
but an increasing number of manufac- 
turers are packaging a greater percentage 
of their product in this type of container. 

This wide acceptance of the paper bag 
is due principally to two things: 

1. Paper bags and valve bag filling ma- 

chines permit an efficient, mechanized, 

economical packaging system. 

2. Valve bags, by their construction, 
provide a very high degree of pro- 
tection from moisture penetration and 


contamination by dirt and _ dust. 
Moreover, these bags eliminate loss 
of product through siftage. 

Paper bags used in conjunction with 
high-speed filling machines result in a 
compact, clean, economical plant opera- 
tion. These machines, varying in size 





These 5-ply bags of calcium chloride 
‘stacked 50 high show the ability of 
paper bags to withstand rough hand- 
ling and great pressures. Bags from 
top of pile take a 40-ft. slide to the 


bottom 
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and capacity, employ only one operator. 
The valve bag is placed on the filling 
tube and an automatically pre-weighed 
charge is fed into it. After the bag is 
filled, the valve through which the ma- 
terial was admitted is closed automatically 
by the internal pressure of the contents. 
The use of conveyors or pallets and auto- 
matic lift trucks in conjunction with the 
packaging machinery speeds the removal 
of filled bags to storage or to waiting 
box cars or trucks. 

When materials of fine particle size are 


packed, it is recommended that a tuck-in 
sleeve be incorporated in the valve open- 
ing to give added protection against con- 
tamination and sifting of the product. 

Heavy-duty paper bags are constructed 
of from three to six walls of kraft paper, 
depending upon the weight, density, and 
physical characteristics of the product 
they are intended to carry. Each ply or 
wall of paper is arranged and fabricated 
in tube form, one within the other, so that 
each bears its share of the burden. 

Added flexibility and strength result 
from using a multiple number of walls 
of relatively light basis weights (40 to 
70 pounds), rather than a few walls of 
heavier paper. When required, special 
sheets are incorporated into the bag to 
resist chemical action, moisture, and 
abrasion. 


One of the important advances in paper 
shipping sack construction was the de- 
velopment of a multiwall bag which is 
highly resistant to moisture vapor pene- 





Portable conveyors deliver output of several packers to master conveyor, which 


delivers filled bags to storage or carrier 
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THE CHOICE FOR A BETTER PACKAGING JOB 

















hemical manufacturers have 
found there are two major 
reasons for choosing Bemis 
Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks. 


First, of course, they are good 
shipping sacks . . . top quality 
in every respect. 


’ Then, equally important, the 

Bemis Multiwall Specialist will 
work with you on your entire 
packaging problem . . . pack- 
age design, storage, plant lay- 
out, filling, handling, and car 
loading. 


Bemis Multiwall Specialists 
have given important help in 
many plants. Chances are they 
can help you, too. 
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Bring your laboratory and plant. oper- 


ating results into closer: gamma ce 
by applying the same janie 
panied of ecreening to both. 


With “END-SHAK” tha ‘sjowen au 
given an ideally combined recipro- 


cating and turning motion which 


causes the sample to spread uniformly 


over the sieve area eliminating jump- 


ing and bouncing of the particles. 


‘Operation is smooth and with all 


working parts submerged in oil,noise 


and wear are reduced to a minimum. 


Write us for additional data on this 


efficient test shaker. 


NOTE: We have a service now for re-covering 
Testing Sieve Frames at nominal cost. 
Don’t throw away frames with worn 
cloth,. Write us, 





3 
ASaDOe @ 
ototer 


COMPANY 


NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 





Pag 





tration. This property is an absolute 
essential in any package for calcium 
chloride. This chemical is so hygroscopic 
that it cakes under conditions of normal 
moisture, and so deliquescent that it goes 
into solution upon being exposed to exces 
sive moisture. It is packaged at a tem 
perature of about 205° F. and must bx 
delivered to the packaging machine abso 
lutely dry and free flowing. The bag that 
was successfully developed for this pur 
pose contains five plies, two of which are 
of special asphalt laminated paper that is 
highly resistant to airborne moisture and 
to capillary action. In addition, both ends 
of these bags are frequently dipped in a 
special wax to give added protection 
against moisture vapor penetration. The 
ues of a moisture proof tuck-in sleeve in 
the valve prevents any siftage of the 
product. 

In the chemical process industries, as in 
all others, customer acceptance of the 
package is of paramount importance. Not 
only are an ever-increasing number of 
chemical processors adopting multiwall 
paper bags for economical packaging, but 
they find that these bags are welcomed by 
their customers. Ease of handling and 
stacking is one of the more important ad- 
vantages to the customer. Also, paper 
bags permit quick opening and all-around 
cleanliness in the plant. 

In addition to calcium chloride, some of 
the other chemicals now packaged in mul- 
tiple-ply paper bags are alum, aluminum 
stearate, ammonium sulfate, calcium ar- 
senate, calcium carbonate, insecticides, zinc 
stearate, rubber compounding materials, 
and plastic molding powders. 


Automatic Weighers 
For Dry Products 


An improved line of automatic and 
semi-automatic machines for weighing 


and filling dry products into containers 





has been announced by the Triangle 
Package Machinery Company, 906 N. 
Spaulding Avenue, Chicago 51. Identi- 
fied as Triangle Model A Elec-Tri-Pak 
vibratory feed weighers, these machines 
provide 25% to 50% faster packaging and 
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” The bigger the family — the better the service.” 


CONTINENTAL 


DIVISION 





November, 1946 


PAPER DIVISION Headquarters 
330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 


. COMBINATION PAPER-AND-METAL CANS 
FIBRE’ DRUMS The Container Co., Van Wert, Ohio 
Sales offices in all prtacipal cities 


This particular big family—Continental— 
has been pushing out fibre drums as fast as 
we can make them. But even we can’t 
make them fast enough—not under to- 
day’s conditions. We did have swell plans 
for stepping-up production output 100%, 
but the situation in coal, steel, transporta- 
tion, and equipment, hit us just like every- 
one else. We’re doing everything in our 
power to fill orders as promptly as possi- 
ble, so that Continental will again be 
known not only for the best in quality, 
but the best in service. 
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FILPACO Filter Papers 


Proper filtration is essential in your operations. If you require a 
uniform filtrate, FILPACO FILTER PAPERS can solve your needs. 
Working samples furnished upon request. 


We also manufacture: 
@ filter cloth and asbestos pads 
@ filter presses 
@ stainless steel tanks, for mixing and storing 
@ easy ride, gravity wheel conveyors 
@ disc filters 
Write for illustrated literature 


NOTE We have recently moved to much larger quarters. 


NEW = _ Our new facilities and increased personnel will enable 
ADDRESS: _ us to better serve you. 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





KEEP "EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from 
thousands of Condensers and Processing Vessels 
by Croll-Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Produc- 
tion Equipment for this apparatus is being pushed 
to keep up with what seems to be an ever-in- 
creasing demand. Now, even more than ever, we 
are eager to help the operators of the many thou- 
sands of Croll-Reynolds Evactors get the maximum 
performance from existing equipment. New units are 


still being furnished with surprising promptness. 


CrRoLL-REYNOLDS Co. 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 





greater accuracies than earlier models. 
Production ranges from 15 or 20 packages 
per minute to as high as 120, depending 


| upon the style of machine and the product 


being packaged. Weighing and discharg- 
ing of materials is automatic. When 
filling paper or cellophane bags, an oper- 
ator is required to place each bag on the 
filling spout, after which no further at- 
tention is required. After the bag is 
filled it is automatically released onto a 
conveyor and carried to the closing ma- 
chine, 

In the case of rigid containers, fully 
automatic operation can be obtained. 
Cartons, cans, or jars are carried by con- 
veyor to the weighing machine where 
they are filled, after which they are 
conveyed to closing machines. 

The operating principle of the ma- 


| chines is unique. Material to be packaged 
| is discharged by electrically vibrated feed 


plates into a power-rotated weighing re- 
ceptacle which discharges into the con- 


| tainer as soon as the load reaches cor- 


rect weight. Some models will weigh 
from as little as 3%4 oz. up to 8 oz. Others 
range from 1 oz. to 1 lb. and 4 oz. to 5 


Ibs. 


Packaging Institute 
Plans November Forum 


Individual packaging conferences by in- 
dustry groups rather than general discus- 
sions by suppliers, manufacturers, and 
machinery makers, will feature the eighth 
annual two-day Forum of the Packaging 
Institute November 25-26 at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, according to Mason 
Rogers, Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, program chairman. 

“Each seminar is to be presided over by 


| a manufacturer of the packaged item, and 
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the program will be completed by adding 
the machinery manufacturer, the supplier 
of containers, coatings, adhesives, wraps, 
labels, as well as other manufacturers in- 
terested in the development of packaging 
for this item,’ Chairman Rogers ex- 
plained. 

The industry groups will be as follows: 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, (C. O. Ken- 
dall, E. R. Squibb & Sons, chairman) ; 
chemicals, petroleum and allied products, 
(H. J. Saladin, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, chairman) ; soap, (J. J. Guiney, 
Lever Brothers Co., chairman) ; cosmetics 
and personal accessories, (M. M. Ricketts, 
William R. Warner and Co., Inc., chair- 
man); rubber goods; tobacco and re- 
lated products; candy and confectionery ; 
food; crackers and baked goods; hard- 
ware, appliances and automotive and ma- 
rine supplies; textiles and apparel; bev- 
erages. 

The drug and pharmaceutical group 
meeting will include discussions and label- 
ing of round cans and ampuls, cleaning 
bottles and ampuls, and printing of am- 
puls—including inks employed and newest 
techniques of application. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 








Lubricants for Stuffing Box Packing 


Tips on important factors in the se- 
lection of a stuffing box packing lubri- 
cant were given by O. W. Greene in a 
recent publication of the Pfaudler Co. He 
notes that “ . . . in the end the tightness 
of a packing depends solely upon the 
viscosity of the lubricant which, by capil- 
larity in the very small residual spaces, 
actually gives the only seal. The lubri- 
cant must have viscosity, act as a lubri- 
cant to reduce friction, and must persist 
in the packing either by (1) being in- 
soluble in the vapors, (2) practical re- 
sistance to the vapors, or (3) by being 
continuously supplied at a slight pressure 
above the vapor pressure in the reactor.” 

For example the standard packing is 
an oil-lubricated packing. Trouble would 
be experienced almost from the start if 
used in the presence of chlorinated hydro- 
carbons or other petroleum lubricant sol- 
vents such as ether or benzene. These 
solvents thin out the oil, destroy its vis- 
cosity and anti-friction character, rapidly 
producing conditions in the stuffing box 


leading to leakage, heating, and cause 

contamination in the reactor. 

With this in mind and knowledge of 
the conditions around the stuffing box 
it becomes possible to set up certain 
specifications for lubricant selection: 

1. The lubricant should be practically 
insoluble in the predominant vapor in 

the reactor. This is generally the ma- 
terial of the lowest boiling point. 

. The lubricant should be inert to the 
vapors held. 

3. It should have a good operating vis- 
cosity with moderate load carrying ca- 
pacity and low friction. (Water would 
be the most universal lubricant, but it 
has none of the other qualities re- 
quired. ) 

4. This lubricant should be available in 
a paste form for use in installing the 
packing and in a liquid form for auto- 
matic oilers. 

It is when the above conditions cannot 
be met that one can look for the really 
serious problems. 


bo 


NOMOGRAPH-OF-THE-MONTH _ Edited by DALE S. DAVIS 


Steam Distillation of Hydrocarbons 


and Chlorohydrocarbons 


by MELVIN NORD 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


This chart is the first of a series of 
nomographs planned for coming issues of 
CueEMICAL INpustriEs. All charts, before 
publication, have been and will be edited 
for originality and possible errors by Dale 
S. Davis, author of the well-known text, 
“Empirical Equations and Nomography.” 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES will be happy to 
receive any charts which you may have 
developed so that they may be shared with 
your fellow engineers. The authors of 
each chart published will receive an hon- 
orarium of $10. 


Distillation of materials at temperatures 
below their normal boiling points necessi- 
tates use of vacuum or steam distillation. 
The latter is especially uséful when the 
material is insoluble in water and where 
the condensate will contain an appreciable 
amount of the desired material. The align- 
ment chart, which follows, allows evalua- 
tion of one of the criteria of the feasibility 
of the process, showing the weight per- 
centage of hydrocarbons and chlorohydro- 
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carbons in the distillate as a function of 
the temperature or pressure of the steam 
distillation. 


Organic compound 
in vapor, wt. % 


99 


46 Chloroform 
5 Pentane 


6 Hexane 


7 Heptane 


8 Octane 


9 WNonane 


40 Decane 


it = =Undecane 





4a_ trans Dichlorethylene 
4< cis Dichlorethylene 
5a Carbon tetrachloride 
6a Trichlorethylene 

66 Ethylene dichloride 
6< Propylene dichloride 


7a £8 Trichlorethane 
7% Perchlorethylene 


8a Tetrachlorethane 
86 Pentach/orethane 


40a Hexach/orethane 


The nomograph consists of two align- 
ment charts placed side by side for con- 
venience. The chart on the left relates 
the weight percentage of the substance 
in the distillate to the distillation tem- 
perature, while the chart on the right re- 
lates the distillation temperature to the 
distillation pressure. Thus, all the perti- 
nent information may be obtained from 
the chart. 

The construction of the nomograph is 
based on semi-theoretical grounds. If we 
call the weight percentage of the desired 
material in the vapor phase, g, Dalton’s 
Law gives 


PiM, 

¢= (1) 
P1Mi + PeMe 

P; and Pz are the vapor pressures of 
the material to be distilled and of water, 
respectively, at the distillation tempera- 
ture. My; and Moe are the respective 
molecular weights. This equation applies 
only when the substance to be distilled 

is immiscible with water. 

Equation 1 may also be written as 


g PiMi 


1—¢ PeMe2 
The vapor pressures of the two com- 


ponents may be represented by equations 
of the type? 








(2) 


b 
log P: = a — ———_ (3) 
t + 230 
and 
d 
“ log Pe = b — ———- (4) 
t + 230 


where t is °C., and a, b, c, and d are 
constants which depend on the nature of 
the particular substances. Subtracting 
Equation 4 from Equation 3 gives 


Py B 
log — = A! — ———— (5) 
Pe t + 230 
Distillation Total Pressure 
temp, °C. atm., mm. 
1/00 = 80 
90 1/00 
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CLOSE CONTROL and INCREASED OUTPUT 
ASSURED IN PRODUCTION OF SULFA DRUGS 


WITH 





CONTINUOUS CONVEYOR DRYER 














| 
Gmud 



































I. Material is dewatered by means of a batch cen- 
trifuge and delivered to pre-forming feed of dryer. 


% 2. Material is pre-formed into small extrusions by 
means of Proctor Rolling Extruder Feed, equipped with 
a special grid type of extruder plate. This particular 
type of plate is ideally suited to pre-forming the stiff 
cake of material as it comes from the centrifuge. 
Extrusions enter dryer with a moisture content of 


105.5% (B.D.W.B.*). 


¢ 3. Material is loaded to uniform depth of 3.5” on 
moving conveyor. Circulation of heated air is through 
bed of material on moving conveyor, promoting 
rapid, uniform drying. 


& 4. Material is dried to moisture content of 0.32% 
(B.D.W.B.) at rate of 400-425 Ibs. (C.D.W.t) per hour. 


*Bone Dry Weight Basis. tCommercial Dry Weight. 

The problem of increasing the output of sulfa drugs 
to meet market demands and at the same time con- 
trolling the quality of the finished product, was one 
that was turned over to Proctor engineers for study. 
After considerable research into the subject they 
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arrived at a solution—it was a Proctor continuous 
conveyor system with a rolling extruder feed. Pre- 
forming the wet-solid material into small extrusions 
permitted the circulation of heated air to pass readily 
all the way through the bed of material on a con- 
stantly moving conveyor. Combining the pre-forming 
with the principle of conveyor drying enabled output 
to be increased to meet the plant's requirements. The 
dryer itself was so designed that accurate control was 
exercised over temperatures, air circulation, speed of 
the conveyor and humidity in the drying enclosure. 
The net result—increased output of a product that 
met all tests for quality. 
This system is but one of 
many “tailor-made” sys- 
tems which Proctor en- 
gineers have designed 
for the pharmaceutical 
industry. If you have a 
pharmaceutical drying 
problem, don't hesitate, 
write today, giving 
us as much_ information 
as possible about your 
problem. 


ing results, 





Smoll extrusions, formed by a rolling extruder 
feed with a special grid type plote, permit 
through circulation of air. Rapid, uniform dry- 


Combining Equations 2 and 5 results in 


¢g B 
log = A — —— (6) 
1—¢ t + 230 
where A and B are properties of the 
substance to be distilled. 

Equation 6 may be made into a nomo- 
graph by methods previously described 
(2), using vertical scales for log ¢/1—¢ 
and 1/(t + 230). The pivot point for each 
substance is found experimentally. In 
this way, the left-hand side of the chart 
was constructed, using data for the hydro- 
carbons and chlorohydrocarbons listed on 
the chart. 

The pivot points for the normal paraf- 
fins, representing a homologous series, all 
fall on a smooth curve. Those for the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons are somewhat 
scattered. 

The remaining part of the nomograph, 
showing the relation of distillation tem- 
perature to distillation pressure, was con- 
structed empirically, and is based on the 
fact that a linear correlation between log 
P and 1/(t+ 230) is obtained for each 
of these substances. (Here P is the total 
pressure.) Thus, the same temperature 
scale is used, and a vertical pressure 
scale, calibrated in terms of log P is 
added. The pivot points for the paraffin 
hydrocarbons again lie on a smooth curve, 
while those for chlorohydrocarbons do not. 

The data presented in the chart were 
taken from McGovern®, Perry4 and Rob- 





inson>. Most of the information on the 
hydrocarbons was based on experimental 
observations tabulated by Robinson®. The 
remaining data were calculated from the 
observed vapor pressures of water and the 
substance to be distilled. 

As an example of the use of the nomo- 
graph, consider the example indicated by 
the dotted lines. At a total pressure of 
1 atmosphere, the steam distillation tem- 
perature for n-heptane is 79.2°C., the 
value given by Robinson®, the weight 
percentage of heptane in the vapor being 
86.9. 

A study of the chart shows that the 
weight percentage of the distillable sub- 
stance is relatively insensitive to the dis- 
tillation temperature or pressure for the 
cases presented here. 
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EuGENE*F. Rocers has been appointed 
chief chemist of the Chemcel (Texas) 
plant of Celanese Corporation of America. 
The appointment was effective as of 
October Ist. 





1816 


—1823 


in Chemical Business. 








This Business Came into Existence 


@ FIVE YEARS BEFORE FLORIDA was acquired from Spain—1821 
@ SEVEN YEARS BEFORE THE MONROE DOCTRINE was written 


NINE YEARS BEFORE THE ERIE CANAL was opened—1825 
@ THIRTEEN YEARS AHEAD OF THE FIRST RAILROAD—1829 


The dates of these notable historic events in relation to that of the birth 
of this business would seem to fairly justify our claim to be veterans 


130 Years of cumulative experience is at your call here to help with your 
problems relating to Chemicals, Gums, Waxes, Talcs and allied products. For 
friendly, helpful service, look to ISCO. 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6 


AA CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA GLOVERSVILLE 





Factories: Niagara Falls, N- Y. — Jersey City, N. J. 
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LABORATORY 
NOTEBOOK 


Spot Testing Aids 

A contribution to analysis by spot test- 
ing technique is the new Cargille spot 
test plate and Cargille reagent granule. 

This test plate furnishes mirrors in- 
stead of the conventional test plate cavities 
as a site for the reaction. Minute traces 
of precipitate scatter the light passing to 
and from the mirror, and this diminishes 
the brilliancy of the mirror. This effect 
shows up precipitates that are only one- 
fortieth the minimum quantity visible on 
the conventional plate. 

The Cargille reagent granule is a por- 
ous, inert granule, similar to fritted glass, 
throughout which is dispersed a pure, dry 
chemical reagent, soluble in the liquid to 











be tested. When two or three drops of 
the liquid flow over the granule, the re- 
agent is instantly dissolved and as the 
liquid spreads over the mirror, any pre- 
cipitate shows up clearly. 

Advantages of the granules are conven- 
ience in handling, ready availability of 
the reagent at all times, instant solubility, 
complete stability until used, and purity of 
the reagent. Granules of sulfo-salicyclic 
acid for rapidly determining albumin in 
urine are now available. It is proposed 
to market many reagents and combina- 
tions of reagents in this form. This gran- 
ule will be useful for expensive or hygro- 
scopic reagents. 


Utility Balance 


For weighing bulky samples where a 
capacity of 2 kilograms and an accuracy 
of % gram is required, the Eberbach 
utility laboratory balance is designed for 
heavy duty without decreasing its fine 
sensitivity. The beam is a departure from 
the conventional type in that it combines 
rigidity with protection of knife edges and 
bearings from dust and mechanical in- 
jury. The pillar is equipped with a 
unique damping device with a graduated 
scale. Hangars can not be lost or easily 
knocked off while operating the balance; 
in the process of assembly they become 
an integral part of the beam. 
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Properties of ether and nitrile—combined 


Isopropoxypropionitrile 





lsopropoxypropionitrileisacom- 
paratively colorless liquid with 
a boiling point of 82-86°C. at 
2.5mm. Hg. It is readily sol- 
uble in alcohols, benzene and 
ether, but only slightly soluble 
in water. It combines the chem- 
ical and physical properties of 
ethers and nitriles and is poten- 
tially valuable as an intermedi- 
ate in the preparation of nu- 
merous compounds. 


The usual reactions of nitriles 
ean be earried out which lead 
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to the formation of the amide, 
acid, ester, imino-ether, imido- 
halide, and amidines. The amine 
can be prepared by hydrogen- 
ation. The combination of 
ether linkage and cyano group 
suggests the use of this com- 
pound as a solvent for certain 
applications. 


Isopropoxypropionitrile is 
currently available in research 
quantities from our pilot plant. 
Should your problem indicate 
the use of other alkoxypropio- 


SAMPLES AND TECHNICAL DATA ei 


American Cyanamid Company 


nitriles, we shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss their availability with you. 

For samples and complete 
technical information write Sec- 
tionON, Synthetic Organic Chem- 
icals Department, American 
Cyanamid Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Other Cyanamid Nitriles 


Glycolonitrile HO-CH,-CN 

Lactonitrile CH,-CHOH-CN 

Ethylene Cyanohydrin 
HO-CH,-CH,-CN 


Acrylonitrile CH,=CH-CN 


Section ON, Synthetic Organic Chemicals Dept. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| Send me sample of Isopropoxypropionitrile 


Name. 


[_] Send technical data sheet 





Position 





Company 





Address 
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Plastics Textbook 


Mopern Prastics by Harry Barron. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1945. 680 
pp., price $7.50. Reviewed by R. V. V. 
Nicholls, McGill University. 


DURING THE past decade a score of 
books have appeared in the English lan- 
guage devoted to a consideration of plastic 
products and the plastics industry. Ac- 
cordingly an author faces the task of 
writing, and a reader the reading, of an- 
other such book with some trepidation. 
However, readers in America will wel- 
come another textbook from the prolific 
pen of Harry Barron. Harry Barron is 
well known as the author of “Modern 
Rubber Chemistry” (1937) and “Modern 
Synthetic Rubbers” (1942). He is also 
an industrial chemist and a university in- 
structor. “Modern Plastics,” is a survey 
of the plastics industry for those not 
actively engaged in the industry. 

It will be noted from a_ brief 
study of the contents of this book that 
the author has not followed tradition and 
grouped together his descriptions of fab- 
ricating processes but has attempted the 
novel scheme of appending each descrip- 
tion to that of the most appropriate fam- 
ily of plastic materials. Thus, compression 
molding, casting and laminating are dis- 
cussed immediately after the Phenolics, 
injection molding after the Cellulosics, 
extrusion and calendering after the 
Vinyls, and so forth. This technique may 
be logical but is likely to confuse the 
uninitiated. It is this reviewer’s opinion 
that it is just as essential that the student 
grasp the diversity of fabricating proc- 
esses as to comprehend the diversity of 
plastic materials. 

“Modern Plastics” is, in brief, an ex- 
cellent single volume textbook on modern 
British plastics. As such the American 
reader will study with interest the chap- 
ters devoted to such essentially British 
materials as the Cellulose Esters and 
Polyethylene. However, he will look in 
vain for a description of Silicon Polymers, 
which likewise were pioneered in Great 
Britain. He will also regret the fact that 
greater attention has not been given to 
the most modern American materials, 
such as, polyester contact resins, thermo- 
setting allyl ester and vinyl acetal resins, 
and thermoplastic lignin resins. One could 
also benefit from the opportunity of study- 
ing latest German practices. These have 
been revealed in the recent reports of 
allied intelligence teams, but have re- 
ceived little attention here. 

It seems inevitable that wartime text- 
books should reveal many obvious errors 
in statements of fact and in typography. 
On Page 378 a rather odd comparison is 
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drawn between a regulator or modifier in 
polymerizations and an anti-knock agent 
in a motor fuel. On Page 383, the molecu- 
lar weight of a polyethylene is stated to 
be 200° C. These and other errors, which 
the reviewer has not troubled to list, sug- 
gest rather informal proofreading. How- 
ever, the appearance of the book is other- 
wise satisfactory. 

“Modern Plastics” is definitely an out- 
standing textbook on the subject. It con- 
tains appropriately an eloquent appeal for 
increased interest in education and re- 
search on the part of plastics industry, 
numerous practical examples of recipes 
for preparing resins, and comprehensive 
subject and author indices. Now having 
written successful textbooks on two 
branches of high polymer technology, rub- 
bers and plastics, it is to be hoped that 
Harry Barron will complete the trilogy 
with one on natural and synthetic fibres. 


Principles and Applications 
Of the Electron Microscope 


THE ELectron Microscope by E. F. Bur- 
ton and W. H. Kohl. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1946. Price 
$4.00. Reviewed by Charles J. Burton, 
American Cyanamid Co. 


THE APPEARANCE of a second edi- 
tion of The Electron Microscope in such 
a relatively short time is both a testimony 
to the popularity of the first edition and 
a tacit admission by the authors of its 
obvious limitations. This apparently an- 
omalous situation arises from the fact that 
the book first appeared at a time when 
the “electron microscope was very much 
in the public eye as one of the newest and 
most promising tools of science. At that 
time, also, workers in the field of electron 
microscopy were grasping for material of 
a technical nature which might aid them 
in achieving a better understanding of 
their equipment and in methods of inter- 
preting their data. Consequently, the first 
edition, although enjoying good sales, was 
the subject of rather unfavorable com- 
ment by many reviewers and by a ma- 
jority of electron microscopists. 

That Professor Burton and Dr. Kohl 
are fully aware of this situation is clearly 
evident. It appears fair, therefore, to 
judge the book, not as a scientific treatise 
on electron microscopy but rather as a 
popular presentation of this very fasci- 
nating subject. 

A rather large quantity of material is 
presented within the 319 pages of this 
volume: elementary discussions of human 
vision and light microscopes, wave mo- 
tion, electromagnetic theory, the dual 
theories of light and of the electron, the 
motion of electrons in electric and mag- 





netic fields, a consideration of the elements 
of electron optics, descriptions of electro- 
static and electromagnetic electron micro- 
scopes and finally a discussion of prac- 
tical applications of the instrument. The 
early chapters on light optics are particu- 
larly well-presented. These might, in fact, 
serve well as supplementary reading for 
elementary college courses in optics. In 
the later sections on electron optics, how- 
ever, there appear to be occasional shifts 
in the technical level of emphasis which 
might make difficult reading for “laymen 
and advanced high school students” ( Pref- 
ace). 

A considerable number of elctromicro- 
graphs are interspersed through the book 
and, in general they are of excellent qual- 
ity, far superior to those shown in the 
earlier edition. The excellent bibliography 
prepared by Marton and Sass is included 
in the volume and will be welcomed by 
all workers in the field. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the second 
edition of The Electron Microscope 
superior in every way to its predecessor, 
and is undoubtedly the best in its class as 
a popular presentation of its subject 
matter. 


Other Publications 


THE Bocey or Economic Maturity by George 
Terborgh is a report published in book form by 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 
It is the resume of a long series of studies on 
the economy of the United States started in 
1933. Principally it deals with a_ refutation 
of the politico-economic theory of a matured 
economy which was promulgated during the late 
depression and advocated by certain groups ever 
since. The text is very well written and amply 
illustrated with graphs and tables. The author 
states at the outset the theory of a ‘‘mature 
economy” then systematically analizes each of 
the premises and conclusions of this theory, 
covering in detail the effects of population 
growth on investment and saving, the passing 
of the frontier, the increasing importance of re- 
placement, capital consumption, internal finane- 
ing and depressions. The book is available in 
book stores or from the pees at 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, for $3 


SUPPLEMENTS TO THE ASTM SrTanparps give 
some 230 specifications added or revised since 
publication of the last edition (1944) of the 
complete set. Divided into three parts: Metals; 
Nonmetallic Materials (Constructional); and 
Nonmetallic Materials (General); each part is 
$4, heavy leather bindings $2 additional. Amer- 
ican 7, for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


CopE FOR THE PREVENTION OF Dust Explosions 
IN THE Prastics INpbusTRY is availab'e at 25¢ 
from the National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


FLow METER ENGINEERING HaNnppooK, 2nd edi- 
tion, has been published by the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Phila., Pa. Price: $2.50. 


“Procress THru Researcn” is the title of a 
new quarterly souesine published by Gand 
—_ Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., Minne- 

lis, Minn. Issues will carry reports of 
Canatal Mills’ research activities, new products 
new methods, and semi-popular_informationa 
atticles on scientific subjects. Distribution is 
free within continental U. S. 


Viotin VARNISH, by Joseph Michelman, is a 
description of the author’s attempt to recreate 
the varnish of the old Italian makers, together 
with historical data and a discussion of the 
technology involved. The author claims that 
these varnishes may have industrial applications, 
Published by the author, 5050 Oberlin Blvd., 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


MopERN PACKAGING Encyc.opepta, 1946-47 edi- 
tion, consists of 15 chapters on various types of 
packages, materials and machinery together with 
a directory of suppliers and a trade-name epee 
Totaling 1036 pp., its price is $5 in the U. 

$6 eT and foreign. 122 E. 42nd & 

N. 
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ADVANCEMENT 
IN CELANESE 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTION 


At Chemcel, near Bishop, Texas, the newest Celanese 
plant devoted to chemical production is now in substan- 
tial operation. Here, on a three hundred and fifty acre 
tract, the most advanced processes and modern equip- 
ment are producing basic industrial chemicals from 
natural gas. Present production includes formaldehyde, 
acetaldehyde, acetic acid, methanol and acetone. Other 
chemical specialties will become available in commer- 
cial quantities with the increase of manufacturing 
facilities. 





This new plant has resources for developing many 
new organic chemicals to meet a wide variety of indus- 
trial requirements. It will afford additional opportunities 
for Celanese research to assist chemical engineers in | 
reaching advanced and highly specialized objectives. Ae ak 
Celanese Chemical Corporation, a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, News 
York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BOOKLETS & CATALOGS 








Chemicals 


B118. Cuemicats. Price list. J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co. 


B119. DerterGents. The new synthetic 
detergent of the Oronite Chemical Co. is 
the subject of a recent 4-page folder. 


B120. Dye Strains. “A Dye Staining 
Technique for Studying Shrinkage Con- 
trol Imparted to Cotton by Melamine 
Resins” is the title of a new bulletin by 
the Textile Resin Department of the 
American Cyanamid Co. 


B121. Emutsiriers. “The Armeens and 
Armacs as Cationic Emulsifiers” titles a 
recent 6-page bulletin of the Armour 
Chemical Division of Armour and Co. 


B122. Firteraips. Technical data on 
Dicalite filteraids is contained in a 15-page 
bulletin (No. B-11) which is available 
from The Dicalite Co. 


B123. Meratric Soaps are the subjects 
of a new 26-page bulletin issued by Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works. 


B124. Paper-Ains are the subjects of a 
recent 12-page bulletin (No. F-51) which 
is available from The Dicalite Co. 


B125. Rusper PicMent. “Indulin for 
Reinforcing Rubber” titles a recent 32- 
page booklet (No. L-3) of the Industrial 
Chemical Sales Division of West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. 


B126. THERMOSETTING Resin. B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. issued a 12-page 


booklet (No. PM5) describing their allyl 
ester casting resin, Kriston. 


Equipment 


F907. CentRAL HeatTING. “Steam Sales 
Improve Operation of Municipal Power 
Plant” titles a new booklet issued by The 
Ric-wiL Co. 


F908. CHEMICAL STONEWARE EguIp- 
MENT is the subject of an 8-page bulletin 
(No. CHE-RI) available from the Chem- 
ical Equipment Division of General 
Ceramics and Steatite Corp. 


F909. Cotor Conpitioninc. “Du Pont 
Color Conditioning for Industry” titles a 
new 32-page booklet available from the 
Finishes Division of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co. 


F910. Comsustion Data SuHEETs. The 
first ten of a series of “Combustioneering” 
data sheets are available from the Indus- 
trial Division of Bryant Heater Co. 


F911. Pumps. The Warren 4 and 6 
stage type TM pump is the subject of a 
4-page bulletin (No. 241) which is avail- 
able from the Warren Steam Pump Co. 


F912. Putstne Drive is the subject of 
a 6-page brochure published by Yardeny 
Laboratories, Inc. 


F913. Rivetep Jornts. “Investigation 
of the Strength of Riveted Joints in Cop- 
per Sheets” titles a new bulletin (No. 
360) which is available from the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois. 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (11-6) 


I would like to receive the following free booklets and catalogs. 


B118 B123 F908 
B119 B124 F909 
B120 B125 F910 
B121 B126 F911 
B122 F907 F912 


* Inquiry must be on business letterhead. 
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F913 F918 F923 
F914 F919 F924 
F915 F920 F925 
F916 F921 F926 
F917 F922 
jue EE, Clientes vtcntlats vee 
wade ee ee 


F914. RoramMetTer. The new junior 
rotameters of Fischer & Porter Co. are 
described in a 4-page Catalog section (No. 
31-E). 


F915. Rorary Compressors. The Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has issued a 16-page 
booklet giving the A-B-C’s of Allis- 
Chalmers turbo-blowers, rotary compres- 
sors and vacuum pumps. 


F916. Sarety EQuipMENT. “We Back 
Scott Air-Pak” titles an historical book- 
let concerning the Scott Aviation Corp. 
and their products. 


F917. Satt Dissotvers. International 
Salt Co., Inc. has issued a pamphlet 
describing the use of Lixate rock salt dis- 
solver for use in regenerating zeolite 
water softeners. 


F918. Servo-Moror. The Transicoil 
Corp. has issued a 2-page bulletin illus- 
trating and describing the new Transi- 
coil 60-cycle, 2 phase servo-motor. 


F919. SMOKE PREVENTION. “Applica- 
tion of Overfire Jets to Prevent Smoke 
in Stationary Plants” titles Technical Re- 
port No. VII issued by Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc. 


F920. Sorper. A 4-page bulletin de- 
scribing Tri-Core rosin core solder is 
available from Alpha Metals, Inc. 


F921. TEMPERATURE RECORDER. Gen- 
eral Electric has an 8-page bulletin (No. 
GEA-4572) available which describes 
their new temperature recorder. 


F922. VarRNISH CooKING. “Selas Sys- 
tems for Batch Cooking” titles a recent 
12-page bulletin (No. 333-F) of Selas 
Corporation of America. 


F923. Water PuriFicaATion. “Filt-R- 
Stil Delivers Drinking Water from 
Brackish Water” titles a recent 8-page 
bulletin, which is available from the Ion 
Exchange Products Dept. of American 
Cyanamid Co. 


F924. Water SorreENING METHODS. 
The basic types of ion exchange water 
softeners are the subject of a booklet 
which is available from the Permutit Co. 


F925. Wetpep Structures. “Resi- 
dual Stresses in Welded Structures” 
titles a recent bulletin (No. 361) which 
is available from the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois. 


F926. X-Ray SpeECTROMETER. The 
North American Philips Co., Inc. has 
issued a new 8-page booklet (No. R1041) 
titled “The Geiger-Mueller X-Ray Spec- 
trometer.” 
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These essential chemicals are aptly called ““The Building 


of Industry 


Blocks of Industry,” because without them products of 
modern Industry would not be the same as we know them 


today—and many could not be made at all. 
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COLUMBIAJ&C HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


=; 





CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + ‘NEW YORK + CINCINNATI +« CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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. car shipments of this high purity acid offer substantial reduc- 


tions in costs to the industries engaged in the production of pure foods 





and the synthesis of certain types of organic chemicals. 





If you require large quantities of this type of acid, just let us know how 
many parts per million you can tolerate of each of these impurities on 


arrival at your plant, and what shipping schedule you would like. The 





chances are good we can meet all your requirements. 


Address inquiries to: 
Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
Mellie Esperson Building, Houston 2, Texas 


Or Phone Capitol 2371 


ONNOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES ING. 


SALES OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, HOUSTON, NEW YORK 
PLANT LOCATIONS: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.; WOBURN, MASS.; BASTROP, LA.; BATON ROUGE, 
LA.; FORT WORTH, TEXAS; HOUSTON, TEXAS; LITTLE ROCK, ARK.; BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 








No Increase in Soda Ash 


Output Until 1948 


ROBLEMS ffacing both producers 
Pp and consumers of soda ash growing 
out of the patent inability of the indus- 
try to satisfy all demands were clarified 
to some degree recently when the In- 
dustry Advisory Committee and the 
CPA sat down to discuss the various 
facets of the situation. But real progress 
was effected in only one respect; the 
voluntary plan of distribution — which 
worked so successfully during the war— 
was reinstated and the needs of all soda 
ash industries, including the politically- 
sensitive aluminum industry, will be taken 
care of on an equitable, reasonably pre- 
dictable basis. Nevertheless, the overall 
shortage remains; there is no ready cure, 
and it will exist for at least a year. 

In essence, producers agreed to up soda 
ash deliveries to aluminum producers 
from the present rate of 110,000 tons per 
annum to 156,000 tons. This increment 
represents, incidentally, only about one per 
cent of total ash output, but it will per- 
mit aluminum producers to operate at 
85 per cent capacity—the approximate 
rate of operation of most soda ash con- 
suming industries. However, the agree- 
ment does not obtain for any fixed time 
period, because future developments may 
necessitate the modification of commit- 
ments, and CPA itself has suggested that 
it may issue a direction to PR-28 limit- 
ing priority assistance in obtaining soda 
ash to emergency cases or for stepping 
up output of “critical” materials. 

The present situation which exists in 
the soda ash supply-demand -balance 1s 
unique, and many are the factors which 
have contributed to its development. 

As of 1940 the annual production of 
the five U. S. ammonia soda companies 
was 3,157,000 tons. Rated daily tonnage 
capacity of producers at that time was, 
with number of units operated bracketed: 
Solvay Process Co., 5,180 (5) ; Michigan 
Alkali (now Wyandotte Chemicals), 
2,000 (2); Diamond Alkali Co., 1,800 
(2); Columbia Alkali, 1,450 (2); Ma- 
thieson Alkali Works, 1,200 (2). Thus 
it is indicated that there was a total 
installed capacity of about 4 million 
tons per annum, but the industry was 
operating at only a fraction of its po- 
tential. 

But by 1944 production had reached 
a peak of 4,718,000 tons, which was 
shaded to 4,491,000 tons in 1945. So far 
this year output has averaged 364,000 
tons a month—equal to 4,368,000 tons 
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per annum. Demand, however, stands at 
5 million tons. And a heavy part of this 
demand is coming from glass makers 
who used 1,320,000 tons last year, and 
are now pleading for more. Apart from 
construction glass, container sales are ut 
a peak, for in August the industry turned 
out an all-time record of 10 million gross 
of containers. 

What are the prospects? Many ash- 
consuming industries are operating far 
above their wartime peaks, and no upping 
in soda ash can be expected to material- 
ize until late in 1947 or early in 1948. 
Several major ash-producing expansions 
have been scheduled, however. Additions 
to the Detroit plant of Solvay Process 
Co. will boost its output from 1,750 to 
1,950 metric tons a day. Wyandotte 
Chemical Corp. is adding facilities which 
will mean 250 tons more ash output per 
day. 

But until new facilities come in, soda 
ash is destined to remain in short sup- 
ply, unless the general business index 
suffers a sharp decline. 


French Patents 
Due to Expire 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
points out that all owning 
French patents which will be in force 
Dec. 1, 1946, have until that date to file 
applications for prolongation. 

A French Act of July 20, 1944, pro- 
longed the terms of French patents—which 
expired during the war period—to Dec. 1 
of this year. 


Glass Fiber Patent 
Rights Offered 


A total of 181 patents, covering the 
manufacture and use of glass fiber prod- 
ucts has been thrown open to the public 
for non-exclusive licensing, it has been an- 
nounced by the Patent Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The patents, 
owned by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, have been 
listed on the Register of Patents Avail- 
able for Licensing or Sale. 

Included among the glass fiber patents 
are inventions relating to glass textile 
yarns and fabrics for draperies, coated 
cloths, plastic reinforcement, and _ elec- 
trical insulation; glass fiber packs for air 
filters and chemical processing; glass fiber 
mats for batteries, roofing, pipe wrap and 
the like; glass fiber insulation for house- 
hold appliances, homes, factories, aircraft, 


Americans 


ships and trains, and a variety of other 
new glass products. 

These patents are divided into two 
groups: The first, consisting of 157 pat- 
ents, covers methods of manufacturing 
many fibrous glass products, including a 
method and apparatus for producing the 
fiber. This group of patents is offered by 
the corporation for licensing on reason- 
able terms to any prospective manufac- 
turer who can meet reasonable require- 
ments of financial responsibility. 

Copies of the patents may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, Department of 
Commerce, for 25 cents each. 


Rossini Heads International 
Thermochemistry Committee 





Frederick D. Rossini, chief of the 
Thermochemistry and Hydrocarbons 
Section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, has been elected president 
of the Thermochemistry Committee 
of the International Union of Chem- 
istry. He is well known as an au- 
thority in the field and for his contri- 
butions to the physical chemistry of 
hydrocarbons. 


OPA Decontrols 
Farm Insectides 

All types of agricultural insecticides, 
fungicides and weedkillers (except rote- 
none and rotenone products), which con- 
tain two or more chemical components 
were decontrolled by the OPA early last 
month. This virtually completes decon- 
trol in this field, in that household insec- 
ticides have previously been exempted 
from control. 

The recent action relates to agricul- 
tural insecticides (except rotenone and 
rotenone products), deodorants (agricul- 
tural), fungicides (agricultural ) repel- 
lents (agricultural), rodenticides (agricul- 
tural), seed-treating 


compounds and 
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weed-killers when packaged and branded 
as such and consisting of a mixture of 
two or more chemical components or any 
of the following components: 

Calcium arsenate, copper arsenate, cop- 
per sulphate monohydrated, copper sul- 
phate tribasic, lead arsenate, London pur- 
ple, nicotine sulphate, Paris green, pyre- 
thrum, sodium arsenite, sodium cyanide, 
zinc arsenite, zinc chloride and zinc 
sulphate. 

Any other individual chemical compo- 
nent when sold separately, is not exempt, 
even when sold for agricultural purposes. 


Powell Promotes Lynch 
To Vice-Presidency 





David W. Lynch, formerly sales rep- 
resentative for John Powell & Co., 
Inc., New York, in the Southwest 
and Middle West, has been named a 
vice-president of the insecticide com- 
pany. He will still maintain his 
Chicago headquarters. 


Chlorine Shortage Curbs 


Tank Car Sale 


Because of the short supply of chlorine, 
caused in part by lack of sufficient trans- 
portation facilities, the sale of 73 specially 
constructed pressure tank cars by the 
War Assets Administration has been 
limited by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration to purchasers who agree to 
use them until March 31, 1947, only for 
the transportation of chlorine. 

The se 73 specially built and equipped 
cars are currently being used to haul 
chlorine. Their diversion into other use 
would further affect the already short 
supply of chlorine and caustic soda, the 
CPA said. 


Texas A & M Acquires 
Research Tract 


Approximately 16,000 acres of the Blue 
Bonnet Ordnance Works, McGregor, 
Texas,—excluding the industrial portion 
of the project—has been sold by War 
Assets Administration to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. The 
sale was made at a 100 per cent discount 
from the estimated fair value of $2,425,- 
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675, with the proviso that the property is 
to be used for agricultural experiment and 
research. 

Mineral rights were not included in the 
transaction, and the college is to reimburse 
the government for “decontaminating” 
costs. 


Dutch Covet Salt 
Export Market 


The Netherlands salt industry, in co- 
operation with government authorities, is 
reported to be laying plans to take over 
the markets supplied before the war by 
German salt mines. This would call for 
an annual production of some 800,000 
tons of salt by the Dutch mines, to sup- 
ply Belgian and Scandinavian needs. Prior 
to the war output of common salt in the 
Netherlands totaled only about 200,000 
tons per annum. 


Terms of Monsanto 
Strike Settlement 


The strike which has involved three 
Monsanto plants for the past four months 
was settled on Oct. 12, with Monsanto 
making only two minor concessions, and 
not granting a union shop or a master 
agreement, as demanded originally by the 
International Chemical Workers Union 
affliated with the A. F. of L. 

At the time the strikes began (June 13, 
July 17, and July 24, at St. Louis, Illinois, 


and Everett plants, respectively) there 


were two main issues in dispute, i. e., 
union security and company-wide bar- 
gaining. As negotiations progressed a 
wage issue was introduced. 

The settlement involved: a wage in- 
crease of 8c per hour; double time for 
work on six national holidays—straight 
time pay for employees not working on 
holidays; maintenance of union member- 
ship at pre-strike level; voluntary check- 
off of initiation and union dues ; company 
collection of union-levied fines. Litigation 


instituted by both parties is withdrawn 
and no adjustments are to be retroactive. 

In addition to the standard no-strike 
clause, any plant shutdown withdrawals 
will be orderly; a joint committee is to 
be formed to study insurance and pension 
plans re possible broadening ; contracts are 
to be of 12, 13, and 14 month duration, 
with no provision for re-opening wage 
questions during the life of the agreement. 

Monsanto also agreed to send a letter 
to new employees pointing out that it is 
not necessary to become a union member 
as a condition of continued employment, 
but recommending membership in view of 
the fact that the union is the recognized 
bargaining agent. The only concessions 
beyond the company’s original offer are 
the letter to employees and wage increase. 


Potash Institute Continues 
Research Grants 


Among the appropriations authorized 
by the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Potash Institute at its annual meet- 
ing, were those providing for the con- 
tinuation of 45 research grants main- 
tained in the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations in the U. S. and Can- 
ada. 

These grants are in aid of research 
on problems fundamental to the balanced 
nutrition of farm crops. 


Move to Protect 
Polish Investments 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that it is seeking to obtain an ex- 
tension of time for filing claims against 
917 firms to be nationalized by the 
Polish government, in view of the pos- 
sibility that American interests may be 
involved. 

The U. S. report said that the Polish 
government had released a list of 513 
firms in Poland to be nationalized with- 
out compensation to owners, and a sec- 


Calco Names Dykes and Lacey to Executive Posts 





J. W. Dykes (left) and H. T. Lacey, appointed production manager and 
senior chemist, respectively, of the new Willow Island, W.Va. works of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division. Construction of first units for the 
manufacture of folic acid, important vitamin B component, is now well 


advanced. 
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ond group of 404 for which the govern- 
ment proposes to compensate the owners. 

The U. S. Department declares that 
included in the listings may be some 
firms in which U. S. nationals have an 
interest and in which alleged German 
ownership was acquired, without consent 
of the owners, subsequent to the German 
invasion. 





CALENDAR of EVENTS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY and SO- 
CIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, joint 
a Perkin Medal Dinner, January 

4 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL 
LABORATORIES will hold its annual meet- 
~~ at the Palmer House, Chicago, December 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, annual meeting, headquarters, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, Decem- 
ber 1-4, 1946. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS, W pate. ‘ Convention, New 
York, January 27-31 

AMERICAN PHARM. ACEUTIC AL MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, midyear 
meeting, Waldorf —_— —— New York 
City, December 9, 10 a 

AMERICAN SOCIETY mole TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Spring Meeting and Committee 





oo Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
February 24-28, 1947. 
CHE ‘MIC AL MARKET RESEARCH ASSO- 


CIATION and the TECHNIC. 
ASSOCIATION are _ jointly 
symposium titled ‘Organized 
Chemical Development’’ to be 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, December 12. 

ELECTRON MICROSCOPE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA and the AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR X-RAY AND ELECTRON DIFFRAC- 
TION, joint winter meeting, Pittsburgh, Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research and the 
University of Pittsburgh, December 5-7. 

INTERNATIONAL HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING EXPOSITION will be held at 
Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, January 27-31, 1947. 

PACKAGING INSTITUTE, eighth annual 
meeting, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, November 
25-26. 


AL SERVICE 
sponsoring a 
Commercial 
held at the 





Ease Chemical Export 
License Procedure 


The Office of International Trade has 
recently established a consolidated license 
procedure for the exportation of specified 
chemicals and coated fabrics to friendly 
countries. Exporters may apply for a 
license permitting shipments to all group 
K countries of the following three groups 
of products: 

1. Cambric, varnished tape, cotton, var- 

nished cambric, and muslin varnished 

for electrical insulation. 

. Quebracho. 

3. Benzoic acid, technical and medicinal 
grade; ethylene glycol, glycols mixed, 
and acetone. 

Separate applications on Form 1T 419, 
obtainable from OIT, must be filed for 
each group. 

Group K countries include all but the 
following, which are designated as Group 
E: Romania, Bulgaria, Korea, Hungary, 
Andorra, Caroline Islands, Marcus Isl- 
ands, Mariana Islands, Marshall Islands, 
Rio de Oro, Spain and its possessions. 


CPA Allocates 
Lead for Insecticides 


To meet minimum requirements as 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Civilian Production Administra- 
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tion has allotted 10,000,000 pounds of lead 
for the manufacture of insecticides during 
October, November and December. Ac- 
tion was taken by amending Order L-354 
(Lead Chemicals). 

Because the supply of arsenate continues 
to be a limiting factor in the production 
of arsenate of lead, allocation to the 
individual insecticide manufacture 
continue to be based on applications. 

The fourth quarter allocation of lead 
for use in all lead chemicals was 31,000 
an increase of 1,000 tons over the 
previous quarter. Of this total, 50,000,- 
000 pounds was alloted for uses other than 
making insecticides. Chief of these other 
uses is the making of pigments for coat- 
ing. The total fourth quarter allotment 
is approximately 10 per cent less than the 
third quarter. A 2,000,000 
pounds was set up for appeals. 


Bureau Evaluates 
Newer Insecticides 


will 


tons, 


reserve of 


Although findings are by no means com- 
plete, and the tests made are 
as only preliminary, F. C. 


regarded 
Bishopp, as- 
sistant chicf of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine recently 
interesting report on the Bureau’s ex- 
periments with several of the newer in- 
secticides. 

According to Dr. benzene 
hexacloride (666) possesses striking in- 
sectidal properties and is particularly ef- 
fective against pests resistant to 
DDT—especially cotton insects. How- 
ever, 666 is listed as somewhat disagree- 
able to work with, highly toxic to honey 
bees, less persistent than DDT, and as 
having some fumigating effect. Too, it 
appears to be incompatible with calcium 
arsenate. 


filed an 


3ishopp, 


some 


Research has been slowed by the lack 
of available methods and apparatus for 
determining the percentages of the sev- 
eral isomers, and the difficulty of isolat- 
ing them in pure form. 

Hexaethyl tetraphosphate, first used in 
Germany during the war, and now being 
manufactured in the U. S., is regarded 
as holding considerable promise, par- 


ticularly in light of the shortage of 
nicotine. It is readily hydrolyzed, and 
in some formulations is unstable. It is 


higher animals, but its 
rapid decomposition apparently removes 
any serious residue problems. 

The methoxy analog of DDT has dis- 
tinct insecticidal value, in the opinion of 
the Bureau, and is relatively low in 
toxicity to higher animals. A ten per 
cent dust yielded results equal to a_ ne- 
half per cent rotenone compound in Mexi- 
can bean beetle control. The fluorine 
analog of DDT, considered by the Ger- 
mans as superior to DDT in agricultural 
dusts, 


quite toxic to 


is somewhat less toxic to insects 

and far more costly to produce. 
Hydroxypentamethylflavan is classified 

as an excellent chigger control, and about 


equal to lime sulphur against the two- 
spotted mite. 

The toxicity of 1068 is practically 
identical with DDT against malaria- 


mosquito larvae, and outstanding against 
the body louse, but less persistent than 
DDT. tests indicate that 
it holds promise in combating the Japa- 
beetle tarnished plant bug 
Lygus bugs and grasshoppers 


Preliminary 
nese larvae, 
on cotton, 
on alfalfa, 


and the corn earworm, 


Garis Elected to Vick 
Chemical Directorate 





H. H. Garis, president, J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N.J., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the parent Vick Chemical Co. Mr. 
Garis heads up Baker’s $3 million ex- 
pansion program. 


A. I. Ch. E. Philadelphia 
Meeting Rescheduled 


A strike of hotel employees in Phila- 
delphia has forced a last-minute cancella- 
tion of plans for the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers which had been scheduled for 
Nov. 17-20 at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

This meeting has now been rescheduled 
for Dec. 1-4, 1946, with the headquarters 
to be the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City. 

The program of technical papers will be 
the same as that originally planned, but 
the ladies’ program and the plant visits 
have been cancelled entirely. 


Du Pont Finalizes 
Detergents Expension 


The Production Administra- 
tion has approved an application made 
by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
for the construction of a $600,000 addi- 
tion to its synthetic detergent plant at 
Deepwater, N. J. This unit produces 
Du Pont’s petroleum-based sodium alkyl 
sulphonate type detergents. 

Du Pont’s action points up the grow- 
ing importance of petroleum-based de- 
tergents—most of which are made by the 
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reaction of sulphur dioxide, chlorine and 
paraffinic oils—photochemically—to yield 
sulphonyl chloride. The chloride is 
subsequently hydrolyzed with caustic soda, 
or some kindred alkali, to yield the sodium 
sulphonate. 


Kobuta Styrene Unit 
Bought by Koppers 

Negotiations have been finally com- 
pleted between the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
and Koppers Co. Inc., for the purchase 
of the Kobuta, Pa., styrene facilities which 
Koppers has been operating for the gov- 
ernment. The company has also ob- 
tained for a period of 7% years the use 
of certain office, laboratory, shop facili- 
ties, steam generating plant, river pump- 
ing station, tanks, and other equipment 
which the government is at present un- 
willing to sell. The consideration for 
the deal approximated $3.3 million. 

A condition of Kopper’s private oper- 
ation of the styrene plant is that a major 
portion of future production will be re- 
served for the Office of Rubber Reserve. 
In the first six months 70 per cent of 
the output will be available to the gov- 
ernment. This allocation will be there- 
after cut to 50 per cent. 


Atlas Mineral Forms 
Texas Unit 


The Atlas Mineral Products Company 
has founded an affiliate organization, 
The Atlas Mineral. Products Co. of 
Texas, Inc., located at Houston, Texas. 

The new organization includes a manu- 
facturing plant for sulphur cements and 
other firm products and handles the sales 
of Atlas products in the territory west 
of the Mississippi with the exception of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and eastern 
Missouri. It will also handle sales in 
western Tennessee, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, 


Du Pont Opens 
Minneapolis Division 

A Grasselli Chemicals Department dis- 
trict office of the Du Pont Company will 
be established at Minneapolis to carry on 
the distribution of Grasselli products pre- 
viously handled by Lyon Chemicals, Inc., 
according to a joint announcement by 
David B. Morris, president of Lyon Chem- 
icals, and George D. Wilson, the new 
district manager for Du Pont. 

Effective January 1, Du Pont will 
handle the sale of acids, chemicals, in- 
secticides, and agricultural products from 
the new office, which is to be located in 
Foshay Tower. Lyon Chemicals, Inc., 
will continue as distributors for other 
products which they now handle, including 
several manufactured by other depart- 
ments of the Du Pont Company. The 
agreement between Lyon and Grasselli 
- dates back to 1888 when Charles B. Lyon 
founded a sales agency for Grasselli. 
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Wyatt A. Miller (left) and Arthur B. Holton, appointed general manager of 


all S-W’s Chicago manufacturing operations, and coatings technical director 


for the entire company, respectively. 


Mr. Miller joined Sherwin-Williams as 


a chemical engineer in 1917, and Mr. Holton, a former chemistry instructor 
at the University of Pittsburgh, became associated with the company in 1933. 


Western Oronite Eyes 
Eastern Markets 


Most of the U. S. production of syn- 
thetic detergents is located in the East, but 
last month Oronite Chemical Co., subsid- 
iary of Standard Oil Co. of California, 
added a new chapter to the industry’s 
progress, by bringing in its new plant at 
Richmond, Cal., for the manufacture of a 
synthetic detergent of the alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate type. However, capacity operation 
of the plant, rated at 100 million pounds 
per annum, has not as yet been attained, 
as a result of Oronite’s inability to obtain 
sufficient spray-drying equipment. 

At present, Oronite does not plan to 
market its product to consumers, but will 
sell it to distributors for packaging and 
sale under the purchaser’s tradename. 

Of some significance in the development 
of Oronite’s plans, is the recent purchase 
by Standard of the Barber Asphalt Co. 
refinery in New Jersey. These facilities 
can be used not only for refining Califor- 
nia crudes but also as a distribution cen- 
ter for chemicals and specialty products 
shipped from the West Coast in free space 
in tanker holds. Thereby Oronite will be 
able to ship its products at virtually no 
freight cost to compete in Eastern 
markets. 

Apart from chemicals as such, it is pos- 
sible that these transportation facilities 
may also be used by California Spray 
Chemical Co.—another Standard of Cali- 
fornia subsidiary—to extend its markets 
for agricultural and insecticide specialties. 


Freeport Earnings Dip 


Net earnings of Freeport Sulphur 
Company for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, after all charges includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and Federal 
income taxes, amounted to $806,260, 
equivalent to $1.01 per share on the 800,- 
000 shares of common stock outstanding, 


Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., president, 
states. These earnings compare with net 
income of $994,680, or $1.24 per share, 
for the third quarter of 1945. 


Dow Buys Texas Unit 


Part of a government-owned magnesium 
plant at Freeport, Texas, has been sold 
to the Dow Chemical Company, operating 
lessee, for $1,498,743 cash, War Assets 
Administration announces. 

Twelve steel-frame buildings with a 
total area of 158,970 sq. ft., together with 
327 items of production equipment, such 
as transformers, motors, clarifiers, filter 
tanks and boilers, are included in the 
sale. The Dow Company owns the land 
on which the buildings are situated, as 
well as an adjoining plant. 


Record Sales for 
International Minerals 


The highest sales volume in its history 
for a first fiscal quarter are reported by 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

According to Louis Ware, president, 
sales for the quarter ending September 
30, 1946, amounted to $6,737,109 com- 
pared with $5,514,087 for the same period 
last year, representing an increase of 22.2 
per cent. 


New Adiponitrile 
Plant for Du Pont 


The Du Pont Company has announced 
plans for construction of a new unit on 
its electro-chemicals plant site at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., for the production of one of 
the main chemical intermediates used in 
the manufacture of nylon. 

R. L. Hardy, manager of the local plant 
of the Du Pont Electrochemicals Depart- 
ment, said the project, estimated to cost 
about $3,000,000, had been submitted to 
the Civilian Production Administration’s 
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regional office in Buffalo. He said con- 
struction work would require about fifteen 
months. 

The new unit, for the mannufacture of 
adiponitrile, is planned for a tract east of 
Gill Creek within the present Du Pont 
property. There will be four main build- 
ings—including a general office and labo- 

. ratory building—a power plant, water- 
pumping station, electric sub-stations, and 
miscellaneous structures. 


Reichhold Schedules Seattle 
Resin Project 

Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., will be pro- 
ducing resins at a new Seattle plant by 
January 1, 1947, according to Henry 
Reichhold, RCI board chairman, provided 
reconversion of the million-dollar charcoal 
plant built by the Chemical Warfare 


Service in 1942 and acquired by Reichhold 
in September of this year from War As- 
sets Corporation proceeds on _ schedule. 

Acquisition of this plant gives RCI a 
complete chemical plant, laboratories, 
offices and a 16-acre site on the Duwam- 
ish River, Seattle, with access to ocean 
shipping and with rail connections. 

First units of the plant will be completed 
as soon as possible to produce phenolic, 
urea and melamine resins for the Pacific 
Northwest’s plywood mills. Immediate 
production is likewise planned for “wet 
strength” and coating resins for the paper 
industry and impregnating resins used in 
the manufacture of plastic-faced plywood. 
Resins used in the formulation of surface 
coating materials will also be produced. 
The first year’s resin production at Se- 
attle is expected to be in excess of 25 
million pounds, with a minimum capacity 
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of around 2 millions pounds per month. 

Locating this latest plant in Seattle is 
in line with RCI’s decentralization policy 
and gives Reichhold six plants located 
strategically throughout the country. T. 
S. Hodgins, for five years RCI’s Seattle 
district manager, will head the new plant. 


Naugatuck Advances Vila 





George R. Vila, assistant develop- 
ment manager, Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U. 8. Rubber Co., appointed 
sales manager for latex, rubber dis- 
persions, and plastic products. With 
Naugatuck since 1936, Mr. Vila vis- 
ited Germany last year to study tech- 
nological advances. 


Bakelite Begins Vinyl 
Sheeting Plant 


Bakelite Corp., Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., has begun construction 
of a new plant for the production of 
Vinylite sheeting and film at Ottawa, 
Ill. The plant will be located on a 120 
acre tract, will have a floor area of 135,- 
000 square feet, and is expected to be 
operating by next summer. 

The basic vinyl resins will be produced 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.— 
another Unit of Union Carbide—at South 
Charleston, W. Va., and will be shipped 
to the Ottawa project for further proces- 
sing. 

Key personnel have already been chosen 
to head up plant operations. Those 
executives who will be transferred from 
Bakelite’s Bound Brook, N. J., organiza- 
tion will include: A. B. Dickinson, plant 
superintendent; J. A. Bruton, assistant 
superintendent; J. E. C. Valentin, works 
engineer and J. H. Haynes, laboratory 
head. 


Exploit Mexican 
Sulphur Domes 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur Company and the 
American Sulphur Company, S. A. (a 
Mexican corporation), have completed 
the drilling of four sulphur wells in the 
Province of Vera Cruz, Mexico, according 
to Eugene L. Norton, president of Mexi- 
can Gulf Sulphur. The wells have proved 
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up what is apparently a large new de- 
posit of salt dome sulphur, he added, 
similar in nature to the deposits now 
being mined on the Gulf Coast of Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Mr. Norton stated that this Mexican 
deposit makes the fourth major discovery 
of sulphur on the North American con- 
tinent in the last fifty years. 


Nash Buys 
Joliet Chemicals 


Joliet Chemicals, Ltd., Joliet, Illinois, 
has been purchased by Kenneth F. Nash, 
and will be combined with affiliated chem- 
ical manufacturing facilities into a new 
corporation to be known as Joliet Chem- 
icals, Inc. 

Mr. Nash, formerly managing partner 
of Joliet Chemicals, Ltd., will act as 
president of the new company, and L. T. 
Hartlove, formerly of the engineering 
staff of Davison Chemical Company, will 
act as vice president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

The company manufactures inorganic 
silicates, including silica gels, synthetic 
zeolites and related products. 


Evans Forms 
: . ; 
New Corporation 
Ralph L. Evans, directing head of 


Ralph L. Evans Associates, chemical 
consultants, New York, has formed a new 


company, Evans Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

This step was the result of recent ex- 
pansion and diversification of activities, 
dictated by the accelerated program of 
scientific research in both government and 
industry. Henceforth, those consulting 
activities relating to applied research and 
commercial development, formerly con- 
ducted by Evans Associates, will be 
handled by the new company. Funda- 
mental research and consultation in gen- 
eral will continue within the scope of the 
Associates group. 

Officers of the new corporation are: 
president, Ralph L. Evans; vice presi- 
dent, Everett G. McDonough; secretary 


and treasurer, James Lawrie. Eric J. 
Hewitt will be administrator of the 
Laboratories and director of research. 


Pennsalt’s Earnings Gain 


Despite Sales Decline 


Net income of the Pennsylvania Sait 
Manufacturing Company for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 was $1,460,335 as 
compared with $1,441,022 for 1945 de- 
spite a drop in sales of 12.5 percent, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report. 

Net sales of the chemical company for 
the 1945-1946 fiscal year were $22,919,- 
731 as compared with net sales of $26,- 
209,723 in the previous year. However, 
because of rebates, adjustments and re- 
duced tax rates, Federal taxes for the 
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fiscal year were $440,296 as compared 
with $2,000,689 for the previous year. 
Earnings for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 were $1.95 per share of $10 par 
stock as compared with $1.92 last year. 
The company paid dividends of $1.30 a 
share, 30 cents having been paid in each 
of the first three quarters and 40 cents 
in the last quarter. This was the 83rd 
consecutive year Pennsalt has paid a 
dividend. The first was paid in 1863. 


Union Carbide Profits Gain 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
reports for the third quarter, ending Sep~ 
tember 30, 1946, net income of $15,673,- 
695.92 equal to $1.6734 a share on 9,366,- 
488 shares, after provision for taxes. 

Net income per share on 9,277,788 
shares was $1.0138 in the third quarter of 
1945 and $1.5294 in the second quarter of 
1946. 


Hercules Profits Rise 


Hercules Powder Company reports for 
the nine months ended September 30, 1946, 
net earnings of $5,631,636. The net 
earnings are equal, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, to $2.01 a share on 
2,633,420 shares of common stock out- 
standing during the period. 

By comparison, the average nine 
months earnings for the four year pre- 
war period 1936-39 inclusive amounted to 
$1.13 per share, after giving effect to 
stock split-ups. 

For the third quarter of 1946 earnings 
were 71 cents per share of common, which 
compares with 68 cents in the second 
quarter, and 62 cents in the first quarter 
of 1946. 

Net sales of goods and services for the 
first nine months of 1946 were $72,453,609, 
compared with a nine months average of 
$28,391,228 in the 1936-39 base period. 


Dow Chemical 
Files Bonds 


The Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, 
Mich., has filed with the SEC a new issue 
of $30,000,000 15-year debentures, due Nov. 
1, 1961. Smith, Barney & Co. is named 
as the principal underwriter. 

The proposed offering represents new- 
money financing on behalf of the company. 
Proceeds will be added to cash funds to 
be used for general corporate purposes. 


Company Notes 


Durez Prastics & CHEMICALS, INC., 
has announced that the name of its Oil 
Soluble Resin Division has been changed 
to Protective Coating Resins Division 
and the name of its Technical Sales Divi- 
sion to Industrial Resins Division. The 
company explained that these changes 
were made to define more clearly the 
functions of the two departments. 


Effective November 1, 1946, the firm 
name Gustavus J. EsseLen, INc., was 
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changed to EsSELEN RESEARCH CoRPORA- 
TION. There will be no change in the 
management, personnel or policies of the 
business, 

Gustavus J. Esselen will continue as 
president and active head, with John G. 
Hildebrand, Jr. serving as vice-president ; 
Martin H. Gurley, Jr., as chief of the 
Textile and Paper Section; and Arthur 
M. Robinson as Chief of the Chemical 
Engineering Section. 


THE HarsHAW CHEMICAL Co. has 
opened a branch at 609 South Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. It wilk handle dis- 
tribution of the company’s industrial 
chemicals in southern California, but A. 
J. Lynch Co., will continue to act as 
Harshaw’s representatives in the north- 
ern part of the State. The Los Angeles 
office will also represent the Scientific 
(laboratory apparatus and chemicals) 
Division of Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Rust INHIBITING Propucts, Chicago, 
has changed its corporate name to RIG 
Propucts Co. Factory and office are now 
located at 502 Franklin St., Oregon, III. 


The BerKELEY CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Berkeley Heights, N. J., producers of 
organic and pharmaceutical specialty 
products, this month announced the elec- 
tion of new officers following a stock- 
holders’ meeting in New York. 

New president of the corporation is 
Robert J. Milano who also is president 
of the Millmaster Chemical Company, 
New York City. Other new officers 
are: A. A. Cole, vice president; Jerome 
F. McGinty, secretary; Charles L. 
Westenberg, treasurer. 


Lestie SAtt Co., San Francisco, is 
reported to be planning construction of 
a $500,000 processing plant at Newark, 
California. 


Rex-1tE Sups Inc., has been formed 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., for the manufacture 
of soaps and cosmetics. 


BENDIX CHEMICAL Corp., New York, 
has increased its authorized capital from 


$20,000 to $100,000. 


Nei. Propucts Inc., Long Beach, Cal., 
manufacturer of flavoring extracts, has 
been incorporated recently. The firm, 
previously operated as Neil’s Laboratory, 
is headed by W. Harvey Neil, president. 
Norman W. Kelch is vice-president, with 
C. S. Marston assistant to the president. 


AMERICAN Key Propucts Inc., New 


York, dealers in starches and sizing ma- 
terials, has moved its offices to larger 
quarters at 15 Park Row. 


Leroy A. Thomson, for some years 
associated with the manufacturing of 
pumps, has incorporated a new company, 
the THomson Pump AND EQUIPMENT 
Co., Inc., 717 West 11th Street, Los 


Angeles, California. The new organization 








will design and manufacture pumps for 
both industrial and sanitary uses. The 
Thomson pumps are improved types of 
rotary pumps using the crescent type rotor 
that will operate quietly with a minimum 
of agitation and churning. 


JoHANESON, WALES & SparrE INCc., 
New York, announces the formation of 
A. B. Johaneson, Wales & Sparre to 
effect a consolidation of its Swedish in- 
terests in the export and import of chemi- 
cals. Offices of the new company will 
be in Stockholm. 


Industrial Research Medal 
Awarded to Whitney 




















































Willis R. Whitney, awarded the In- 
dustrial Research Institute Medal in 
recognition of his pioneer work in the 
organized application of science to in- 
dustrial technology. He was organ- 
izer and first director of General 
Electric’s research laboratory. 


Philip H. Rhodes has announced the 
formation of the Ruopes INDUSTRIAL 
CorPORATION with offices and laboratories 
in East Hampton, New York. The new 
corporation will engage in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of fine chemical and 
synthetic resins, independently and on a 
contract basis. 

Mr. Rhodes, president of the newly 
formed company, has recently been acting 
as consultant in the chemical field special- 
izing in synthetic resins. Prior to that he 
was vice president in charge of the Pena- 
colite Division of Pennsylvania Coal 
Products Company, and was responsible 
for many of the resorcin resin patents. 





ASSOCIATIONS 





Consultants Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., held October 22, 1946, 
at the Hotel Sheraton, New York City, 
the newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion were: pres., Nicholas M. Molnar, 
Molnar Labs.; vice-pres., A. Taub, Coll. 
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More Slematinal, Phosphate 


for International Markets 


TO MEET rapidly increasing world-wide requirements for Phosphates, 
International is expanding its production capacities and re-establishing 
c 
its facilities for efficient service to foreign markets. 

An office has been opened in London to provide efficient sales and 
service to International's agents throughout the Continent and other 
foreign markets. An enormously increased supply of Phosphates 

= 
will soon be available for both domestic and export markets as a 
ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES P 


result of expanded production facilities at International's Florida 
Florida Pebble Phosphate 


Phosphate mines. Noralyn Mine, now under construction at Bartow, 
and 


Florida, will be the largest, most modern phosphate mining oper- 
Tennessee Phosphate Rock ; 2 : ; ; hs 
ation in America, when production starts in midyear, 1947. 
International, whose leadership in the Phosphate industry 
covers a span of 36 years, will now, more than ever before, con- 
tinue to play a vital part in increasing world food production 
by speeding essential Phosphates over the seven seas. 
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ot Pharm.; Sec’y, M. F. Lauro, Bur. of 
Chem., N. Y. Prod. Exch. treas., P. F. 
Wehmer, Electrical Testing Labs., Inc. 


Chemical Institute 
Executive Appointments 


’ L. Lortie, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada, made the following appointments 
at a recent meeting of the board in 
Ottawa: 

External affairs, C. A. H. Wright; 
finance, E. Lusby; scientific affairs, 
R. V. V. Nichols; membership, J. C. Hon- 
ey; professional affairs, R. P. Graham; 
general publicity and national meetings, 
J. A. McCoubrey. R. K. Stratford and 
P. E. Gagnon will also act as advisors 
to Dr. Wright and as members of the 
finance committee. 


Hargrove Heads 
Gas Association 


R. H. Hargrove, vice-president and 
general manager of the United Gas Pipe- 
line Company, has been elected president 
of the American Gas Association. Other 
officers elected were: first vice-president, 
Hudson W. Reed, of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company; second vice-president, 
Robert W. Hendee, of the Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Company, and treasurer, Ed- 
ward F. Barrett, of the Long Island 


| Lighting Company. 





PERSONNEL 





Hyman Leaves Velsicol 


Julius Hyman, formerly executive vice- 
president of Velsicol Corp., and one of the 
men instrumental in the founding of the 
company, severed his connection as an 


| officer of the organization recently. 





Dr. Hyman, who has specialized in the 
field of petroleum derivatives, is credited 
with the discovery of Velsicol’s insect 
toxicant, “1068.” 


Kokatnur Joins Centro 


Centro Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., announces its 
association with Vaman R. Kokatnur and 
Autoxygen, Inc., for the development of 
their processes and patents. 

Dr. Kokatnur, president of Autoxygen, 
Inc., will maintain his New York office 
for chemical consultation, but has joined 
the Centro Staff as research associate. 


Curtis Heads Martin 
Vinyl Resin Project 

Glenn L. Martin Company has named 
Henry S. Curtis, formerly with Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corporation, New 
York, as manager of the new $1,500,000 
vinyl-type synthetic resins plant under 
construction near Painesville, Ohio. It is 
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MODEL ““BOND”’ 


VOLUME FILLER, 
ay Aes WEIGHER, OR 
PACKER-WEIGHER 


FOR FACE POWDER, TALCUM, FLOUR, SOAP POWDER, 
TOOTH POWDER, COCOA, etc. 


Many manufacturers who do volume filling, gross weighing or 
packing have such a wide range of package types and sizes that 
they do not need fully automatic machines. The Model MH 
“Bond” semi-automatic is just the machine for this field as it is 
easily converted from one package size to another. And it can 
be used for any type of container—either bag, envelope, carton, 
jar or can! 


A single operator, with a single Model MH, can fill up to 50 con- 


tainers per minute, with negligible variations in packed weight. ee ee eee Ce — 


chines and the eng ing background to help solve them. 





The Model MH is a twin-station semi-automatic machine. We 
also manufacture many other models of semi-automatic and auto- Automatic Gor Machinery Co. ue. 
matic machines from single to four stations. 

20 og 
If you package cosmetics, drugs, chemicals, foods or cleaning 
powders, call on U. S. Automatic for the best machine to fill your 
requirements. 














DRAFTSMEN 


DESIGNERS AND CHECKERS 
with experience on 
Structural Steel and Concrete 
ANY SIZR @ 4NYE | Process Piping, Pressure Vessels 


COLOR—ANY SHAPE® | 
ANY QUANTITY . The Boston office of E. B. Badger 


and Sons Co., internationally famous 
MM THE HEEKIN CAN CO chemical engineering organization, 

cincinnati, on10 «=f |g Offers qualified men well-paying posi- 
tions. This is a fine opportunity for 
men who would enjoy working in con- 
genial surroundings and with pleasant 
cooperative associates. A personal 
@ Full removable head containers. interview, can be arranged in your 


Where added strength and security are city. This is not a temporary position. 


needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal” drum Write, giving full details of back- 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallens. 


Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult groun d 3 nd experien ce, sala y 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ wanted, etc., to 











» etiniiete Une. cb tale deem: tien Mr. William M. Rose, Personnel Director 


E. B. Badger and Sons Co. 
EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 75 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOUND BROOK ES NEW JERSEY 
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FATTY ACID ESTERS 


GLYCERYL MONOSTEARATE 
GLYCERYL MONOSTEARATE D 


These monostearins are finding widespread approval. Their quality meets 
exacting specification requirements and enables their users to formulate with 
definite assurance as to final results. 

Other polyhydric alcohol fatty acid esters are available. These cover a wide 
range of physical and chemical properties. 


For Samples and Information Write to 


Carlisle Chemical Works 
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Manufacturers of Fine Industrial Chemicals 





























@ SODIUM STEARATE 
GUMS @ SODIUM OLEATE 


QUINCE SEED NUTGALLS 








D. S. DALLAL & CO. 


TRAGACANTH KARAYA ARABIC U.S. P. - Technical - Powdered - Paste 





ALUMINUM STEARATE 





261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 | CALCIUM STEARATE 





IMPORT _ Direct Importers EXPORT | 


| MAGNESIUM STEARATE 








TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 3-8646 - 8647 - 8648 


























ZINC STEARATE 














= 
Hydrazine Sulphate 


Commercial and C. P. | 
Hydrazine Hydrate 
85% and 100% | 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals | 


600 Ferry Street Newark 5, N. J. 
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Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride Many Other Metallic Stearates 
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Chemical. Mane achwerw 


97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON, factirvers 





Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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expected that the plant will be completed 
soon after the first of the year. 

Robert H. Kitter, formerly associated 
with American Hard Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is manager of the plastics 
and chemicals division of the company, 
Emile W. Milen will supervise produc- 
tion, and William J. Lightfoot will be 
chief engineer of the plastics and chem- 
ical division. 


Glidden Advances O’Brien 


Appointment of W. J. O’Brien, vice 
president and director of the Glidden 
Company, to an important new executive 
position was reported recently by Adrian 
D. Joyce, president. 

Mr. O’Brien was named chairman of a 
committee of Glidden executives in charge 
of manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment. Committee members include three 
other vice presidents, R. W. Levenhagen, 
Paul E. Sprague and Dwight P. Joyce. 

Mr. O’Brien, recently returned 
from a tour of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway as a member of the Scandinavian 
Research and Industry Mission, has for 
26 years played a major part in develop- 
ment of Glidden’s diversified operations. 
In his new position he will be able to 
devote full time to Glidden’s many re- 
search and development activities. 


Oblad and Carmody Join 


Texas Foundation 


who 


Alex G. Oblad, recently with the Field 
Research Laboratories of the Magnolia 
Co., Dallas, and D. R. Carmody, formerly 
associated with Socony-Vacuum, 
joined the Texas State Research Foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Oblad will serve as acting head of 
the Chemical Division, and will be in 
direct charge of all physical and physical 
chemical work at the Foundation. Dr. 
Carmody has been appointed supervisor in 
charge of process research and acting su- 
pervisor of organic chemical research. 


have 


Lenth Joins Jaques 


C. William Lenth has been appointed 
director of research of the Jaques Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. Dr. Lenth, who 
succeeds J. R. Chittick, is closing his office 
as chemical consultant which he has main- 
tained since his resignation as Chief of the 
Soap, Glycerine and Industrial Oils Divi- 


sion of the War Foods Administration. 


Finances European 
Engineering Training 

E. C. Barell, president and chairman 
of the board of Hoffmann-La Roche & 
Co., who returned to Switzerland last 
spring to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary 
with the company, has estiblished a $250,- 
000 fund for the Swiss Institute of Tech- 
nology in Zurich to establish a chemical 
engineering curriculum. 

It is believed that Dr. Barell’s action 
will make formal training in chemical en- 
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MODERN 


NE of the tales Shahrazad told 

her King, during her thousand 
and one Arabian Nights, was the story 
of the jinni, sealed in a bottle, who 
came out at his master’s bidding to 
expand to gigantic size and perform 
miracles. 

Sealed for delivery in a 26-ton tank 
car, 1,349 cubic feet of liquid Anhy- 
drous Ammonia will, upon release 
from its steel bottle, make 1,144,000 
cubic feet of Ammonia gas. Used as a 
liquid, or as a gas, or as a basic chem- 
ical from which other products are 
made, Ammonia performs miracles 
beyond the dreams of Shahrazad. 

When liquid Ammonia expands to 
a gas, it produces cold by absorbing 
heat. By this process, Ammonia makes 
ice, quick-freezes fruits and vegeta- 
bles, refrigerates perishable food and 
air-conditions buildings. 

Ammonia is used in the production 
of water-purifiers, sulfa-drugs, anti- 
malarials and vitamins . .. Ammonia 
serves as a solvent to extract certain 
metals from their ores ... Ammonia 
is a reagent employed in making syn- 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


JINNI 


thetic rubber, high-octane gasoline, 
leather, industrial alcohol, alkalies 
and glass... 

Metal technologists crack Ammo- 
nia (NH;) back to its original gases, 
a mixture of Nitrogen and Hydrogen, 
to surface-harden metals and for use 
as a protective atmosphere to bright- 
anneal metals. 

Hydrogen, for atomic welding and 
brazing, is obtained by cracking 
Ammonia. 

Derived from Ammonia are basic 
Nitrogen components of industrial 
explosives, plastics, dyes, synthetic 
textile fibers, dry-cell batteries, flame- 
proofing compounds, household clean- 
ers and lacquers... 

Yet all of this is only the beginning. 
For Ammonia and its compounds and 
derivatives have literally hundreds 
of uses essential to America’s welfare 
in peace and war. 

To provide you with the everyday 
magic of this modern maker of mir- 
acles, Barrett, pioneer distributor of 
Ammonia, continues to expand its 
facilities and improve its service. 


' Send for your free copy of the booklet 
Barrett Standard Anhydrous Ammonia. 








SODIUM ALUMINUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
AMMONIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 





SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


ZINC SILICO FLUORIDE 


POTASSIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER COMPANY 


103 Park Ave. 


Established 1908 


TRONA 


BROMINE 


also: 





Refined Potassium Chloride 


Soda Ash e Salt Cake e Borax 





Boric Acid (Technical & U.S.P.) 
Desiccated Sodium Sulphate 


and Lithium Concentrates 


New York 17, 


N. Y. 





Pali mt ic 






UERT aa ine 


AMERICAN POTASH 


& CHEMICAL CORP. 


122 E. 42nd. 





908 


Street, New York 17 N.Y. 








gineering—based upon the U. S. pattern 
—available in Switzerland, and perhaps 
on the entire Continent, for the first time 
In addition, Dr. Bartell set up another 
$500,000 fund to be used for pharmaceu- 
tical research. 


Heyden Executives 
Assume Potash Posts 


Bernard R. Armour, president of the 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Potash and Chemical 
Corporation, according to Frederick Vie- 
weg, president of the company. 

The Heyden Corporation owns a sub 
stantial amount of outstanding American 
Potash stock. The new chairman suc- 
ceeds W. J. Froelich, who resigned. 

Donald B. Keyes, a vice president of 
the Heyden Company, and William S. 
Glazier, a partner of Lehman Brothers, 
were elected to the board. Dr. Keyes 
and Robert Brown, a partner of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., were named to serve on the 
board’s executive committee. 

Resignations of three other members 
of the board, Philip W. Collins, S. James 
Crowley and John P. Wagner, also were 
announced. 


Personnel Notes 


W. GLENN WUNDERLY is returning to 
the J. T. Baker Chemical Co. He will 
represent Baker in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and will be located at 
953 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles 15, 
California. 


CoLtEMAN J. Major, Sharpless Chemi- 
cals, Inc., is in Germany under the aus- 
pices of the Technical Industrial Intel- 
ligence Division, Office of Technical 
Service, Dept. of Commerce. He is 
studying German production of alcohol, 
anines, chlorinated solvents and other 
chemicals. 


Alabama By-Products Corporation, and 
its subsidiary A B C Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Alabama, announce 
the appointment of W. Harry BaILey as 
manager, Coke and By-Products Sales. 
Mr. Bailey has been connected with the 
company since his graduation from 
Birmingham Southern College in 1926, 
and for the past several years has been 
assistant manager, Coke and By-Product 
Sales. 


Seymour M. HERMANN and STANFORD 
L. HERMANN have resigned from the 
staff of Apex Chemicai Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Harrop M. VEssey, ALBERT G. DRAEGER 
and Henry C. WaTLINGTON have joined 
the South Charleston, W. Va., division 
of Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
Mr. Vessey was formerly with Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Chemical Corp. and Mr. 
Draeger was with Victor Chemical Co. 
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You can 
rely on 







ALLIED Compounds 


Uniform every time, ALLIED pitch, asphalt and wax compounds as well 
as gilsonite are prepared to your specifications and help keep the quality 
of your products consistently high. 

You are sure of such uniformity when you order compounds from 
ALLIED. The reasons: you draw on unequalled experience in compounding 
which ALLIED pioneered over 20 years ago . . . you draw on the largest 
and most complete production facilities in its field . .. you draw on the 
combined skill of a trained staff of chemists, laboratory workers and 
research technicians. 

So, for uniform compounds every time, order from ALLIED. 
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CINCINNATI 
Deeks & Sprinkel 
wei 
S. $. Skelton 
6. W. Hess Co. 
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SEATTLE 
Carl F. Miller & Co. 














Fh Avital, 
CRUDE 
RUBBER CEMENT 


eNO RESTRICTIONS e 
Srcassilliiii Delivery 


IN GALLONS 
IN DRUMS 
IN CARLOADS 


NEW YORK RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
(ESTABLISHED 1895) 


1660 BOONE AVE., NEW YORK 60, N.Y. 

















ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wh. §. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-3100 Cable: Graylime 


Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 

Buty! Aleohol—Buty! Acetate 
Methanol—Methy! Acetone 
Methyl Acetate 
Formaldehyde 
Denatured Alcohol 
Turpentine—Rosin 
Benzol—Toluol—X ylol 
Sodium Benzoate U. S. P. 


Benzaldehyde ne aw 


Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
Precipitated Chalk 





Anti-Freeze—Methanol and Alcohol 
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Pulp Density 


CONTROLLER 


Visual Control by Motor 
Regulation of Dilutant 


This apparatus eliminates both the fre- 
quent checking of classifier density and 
manual regulation of water by the at- 
tendant. Water dilution is regulated to 
maintain percentage of solids within 
close limits of any predetermined point. 
Thus, size of finished product is also 
controlled. Results in maximum effi- 
ciency in classification and grinding at 
optimum capacity. 

Available with standard chart re- 
corder or arm and weight for HEAVY 
MEDIA separation. Location widely 
optional. Many applications in non- 
metallic and chemical plants, including 
potash and phosphate plants, coal 
washing, etc. 














When writing. 


please state 


SALT LAKE CITY 94) VICKER 
EL PASO MON 


W. R. JUDSON 
SANTIAGO, LIMA 
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NEW YORK CITY 




















Keep Chis Tested and Proven 
War - Cime Veteran on the Job 


In many plants TARBONIS practically eliminated derma- 
titis due to chemicals and ingredients for their manufacture, 
during the war period. Let it aid your peace-time production. 
Effective in clearing up a high percentage of stubborn skin 
conditions encountered in industry . . . not merely a protec- 
tive. Easy to apply—nothing to remove. Pleasant, odorless, 
greaseless, stainless. 


pecan noite Chciasitnamraa inthe iain titi aie atmos 7 
| 

| THE TARBONIS COMPANY : 
4300 Euclid Ave. + Dept. Cl » Cleveland 3, Ohio 
For generous sample and literature, fill in, attach to your letterhead, 

d mail. 

Be, | 
| Company....... 
ee ee Se ee Tee ee ee Tee | 
SLEEP OE PTC Te ee one 
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Mr. Watlington resigned recently from 
the staff of Riverside Cotton Mills. 


W. T. Reap, former Chief, Research 
Section of the Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, has been appointed 
consultant on chemistry to the newly-or 
ganized Research and Development Di 
vision of the General Staff, War Depart 
ment. This Division has been founded 
for the purpose of cultivating the int: 
gration of civilian and military resource: 
and is under the direction of Maj. Gen- 
ERAL Henry S. AURAND. 


WHITNEY WEINRICH, JAMES N. Pryor 
and Epwarp A. ScCHRAISHUHN, have 
joined the chemical engineering staff of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr 
Weinrich was formerly with Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and Mr. Schriashuhn was 
with the U. S. Navy. Mr. Pryor is on 
leave of absence from Davison Chemi- 
cal Corp. and holds a graduate engineer- 
ing fellowship which Davison has es- 
tablished at the University. 





NEWS ofSUPPLIERS 





J. Harper Claycomb has been elected treasurer 
of Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of steam power plant and water con- 
ditioning equipment. Mr. Claycomb prior to 
coming to Philadelphia in 1944 was on the indus- 
trial engineering staff of the Stinson Division 
of the Consolidated-Vulter Corporation, 


A group of 45 new sales and service engineers 
have been added to the expanded field staff of 
the Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia. 

The group of 45 sales engineers and service 
men will be assigned, about the first of the year, 
to various regional offices and branches through- 
out the country. All of the men are now 
attending the Brown Company School of In- 
strumentation at Philadelphia. 


The newly formed Industrial Pump Division 
of Bowser, Inc. has taken over the company’s 
plant at Angola, Indiana, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. B. Trotman, general manager 
of the Industrial Pump Division. Re-tooling 
of the plant has been completed and the entire 
facilities are being used in the production of 
the new line of hand pumps. 


Liquid Conditioning Corporation, New York, 
manufacturers of Liquon equipment for water 
softening and liquid conditioning processes and 
zeolites, has appointed the following engineering 
sales representatives: — B. Foley, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Arthur W. Schuster, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Brookman-Hazel Associates, Buffalo, N. Y.; The 
Herr-Harris Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; P. O. Strib- 
ling, Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; and The Dorner 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Sier-Bath Gear and Pump Company, Inc., 
is the new name of the former Sier-Bath Gear 
Co., Inc., located at 9252 Hudson Boulevard, 
North Bergen, N. J. According to E. J. Bian- 
chi, President, this change in corporate name 
was made in order to make it truly representa- 
tive of the company’s expanded line of products. 
In addition to the precision gears, which Sier- 
Bath has manufactured since 1905, they also 
make screw pumps and gearex rotary pumps. 


Fractional-horsepower motor production facil- 
ities at General Electric have been increased 
with the purchase from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of the big Ft. Wayne (Ind.) 
plant where the Company manufactured turbo- 
superchargers during the war. G.E. paid 
$5,000,000 for the plant. 


Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturer of dehumidification equip 
ment, has announced the appointment of D. B. 
Gooch, of Birmingham, Ala., as its sales _rep- 
resentative in all of North and South Caro- 
lina and parts of Alabama and Georgia. 

graduate in chemical engineering from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mtr. Gooch has 
had wide yn gino in the design, sale and 
engineering of chemical equipment. 
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SYNTHETIC SOLVENT MANUFACTURER 


“THE ORIGINAL 


lacquers, 


Recommended for 
ami- 


resins, artificial leather, | 
nating varnishes, and many ad- 
ditional industrial solvent 


applications. 





STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


NEW YORK 4, N.- Y. 


26 BROADWAY ®° 
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| HUNT GHEMIGAL WORKS, ue 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 





UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 
Incorporated 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


eT 


wovt’s POTASSIUM 
FERRICYANIDE 


Yes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium 
Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger 
contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue 
prints. And all this adds up to greater economy 
because the fine quality of Hunt’s Potassium 
Ferricyanide enables you to yet more dupli- 
cates from a single master drawing. 
























MANUFACTURED BY 


| 271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Phillips Petroleum Company 
pioneered in the commercial iso- 
lation of individual hydrocarbons 
from crude oils and natural gas, 
resulting in a larger volume of 
high quality hydrocarbons for 


industry at low cost. 


One _ outstanding Phillips con- 
tribution to analytical chemistry 
is the preparation of Research 
Grade Hydrocarbons for the cali- 
bration of spectrometers and other 
analytical instruments. Fifteen 
hydrocarbons are produced for 
this and other purposes requiring 


extremely high purity. 


Phillips manufactures many 
hydrocarbons in four specific 
grades of purity for research and 
development, commercial process- 
ing and chemical intermediates. 
Write today on your letterhead 
for a copy of the 1946 edition of 
“Phillips Hydrocarbons.” This 
booklet is a valuable reference 
manual that contains pertinent 


technical data. 
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Chemicals Wanted 


The following chemicals are wanted by 
the National Registry of Rare Chemicals, 
Armour Research Foundation, 33 Federal! 
and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 16: 


Iodoxybenzene 

o-,m-,p-lodoxynitrobenzene 

o-,m-,p-Iodosonitrobenzene 

Iodosobenzene 

tert. Butylhypochlorite 

ye Se akan or aera eg 
2-Methylbenzselenazole 

5-Amino-4-hydroxy-1,2-dimethylbenzene 

Thiomorpholine 

Hexafluorobenzene 

Tetrabrom-o-cresol 

Alkyl and aryl mono and dicyclohexylamines 

N-Bromosuccinimide 

Aluminum carbide 

2-Methy1-4-fluorophenoxyacetic acid 

Tridymite 

Cristobalite 

Scandium oxide 

Ferric iodide 

Polycyclohexyl methacrylate 

Lithium borohydride 
2-Amino-1-propanol 

Heptamethylene dibromide 

Octamethylene dibromide 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, a thy ETC., 
REQUIRED ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF m AUGUST 24, 1912 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Chemical Industries, published monthly ex- 
cept twice in November, at Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
for October 8, 1946. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert L. Taylor, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor and Manager of Chemical Industries 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
i on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
oe Re editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Cospeentien. 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Editor, Robert L. Taylor, 522 
Fifth ao New York 18, N. Y.; Managing 

Editor, none; Business Manager, L. Charles 

Todaro, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent, or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Maclean-Hunter Publishing Cor- 
yan, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New 

York. The stockholders of the Maclean- Hunter 
Publishing Corporation are: John R. Thompson, 
2511 Coyle Avenue, Chicago; J. L. Frazier, 
2043 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Col. 
J. M. Maclean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, On- 
tario; Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario; Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Company, Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as _ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; sal this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
Editor and Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th 
day of October 1946, Addison F. Rugg, Notary 
Public, Westchester Co. No. 143, Reg. No. 
260-R-7; commission expires March 30, 1947. 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 

















PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 
B WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


CROSBY CHEMICALS INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 
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This flow rate meter 


ELIMINATES 














se: pee 
C A a D c L | L L A | THIS compact rotameter is the answer to 


CRUDE AND REFINED 


DOMESTIC 


purge line (Bubbler) control installation. 


@ @ @ no bubble counting 


@ @@ true purge rate indication 
OQZOK ERI TE (cee csitsns wets rset mounted say 
| 


AND 


CERESINE | 


Write for Bulletiu C 


DISTRIBUTING & TRADING 
444 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK 22 
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in multiple, requires a minimum of space 
@ @ © furnished with or without needle control valve 
* * * $9.00 per unit without control valve 

(lower price when purchased in quantity) 


For complete specifications write for catalog 31-E. 


Depr. 5—3P 


oem || FISCHER & PORTER CO. 


HATBORO, PA. 
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CHEMICAL 


SPECIALTIES NEWS 








Novel Petroleum-Based 
Spot Remover 


Arthur Gross, a Czech chemical engi- 
neer, who has resided in Sweden for the 
past few years, visited the U. S. recently 
to demonstrate a cleaning compound he 
has developed, and which he calls “plastic 
gasoline.” 

The cleaning preparation is a paste-like 
composition, with the consistency of heavy 
dairy cream, said to contain 96 per cent 
petroleum solvent. Advantages claimed 
are non-explosiveness, and high flash 
point. When ignited, by direct flame con- 
tact, it can be extinguished by means of 
an ordinary air blast. 

As a spot-removing, or dry-cleaning 
preparation, it functions akin to commer- 
cial petroleum naphthas, but its paste 
form eliminates the dangers attendant to 
the spilling of solvents. 

Mr. Gross states that he has obtained a 
Swedish patent on his product, and has 
applied for a U. S. patent. Upon comple- 
tion of the latter negotiations he plans to 
enter the manufacturing field in the New 
York area. 


Practical Tests Prove 
Insecticides Value 


Cattle spray manufacturers have long 
contended that their products contribute 
substantially to cattle welfare, and can 
mean greater milk yields from dairy herds, 
and beef poundage from range cattle. But 
their claims have been modest. Last 
month, however, Ray L. Cuff, Kansas City 
regional manager of the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, released 
some figures which reveal just how much 
proper spraying does mean—in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

This season, Mr. Cuff said, more than 
half the beef cattle in Kansas and Okla- 
homa were sprayed with DDT-containing 
fly sprays. At the end of the season it was 


found that treated cattle had gained an 
average of a half pound additional per 
day, or 50 pounds per season. Total cost 
per extra fifty pounds—about five cents 
worth of DDT. Or, in other terms, one 
pound of DDT meant J200 extra pounds 
of beef, and in some cases as high as 2200 
pounds. As for labor involved, Mr. Cuff 
said that as many as 1300 cattle have 
been treated through an eight-foot chute 
in half an hour. 

Other observations: benzene hexachlo- 
ride (666) worked much better in fall and 
winter than in summer heat and was one 
of the few chemicals that killed both cattle 
lice and their eggs in one treatment; the 
methoxy analog of DDT gave uniformly 
good results; raising the DDT content of 
sprays from .20 to .25 per cent gave an 
additional week of fly control. 

Mr. Cuff’s organization is sponsored by, 
and represents on its directorate, the 
American Meat Institute, Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America, USDA, American Hu- 
mane Society, producer associations, west- 
ern railroads, livestock insurance com- 
panies, and livestock exchanges. 


Extend Marketing of 
Rodent Repellent 

The Sparhawk Co., Sparkill, N. Y., is 
completing plans for the more extensive 
distribution of its rat-repellent, marketed 
under the tradename Scarat. 

The compound is recommended for the 
impregnation of cartons, bags, etc., and 
is claimed to act as a rodent-repellent. 
In addition it will act as a stomach poison. 
As sold it is listed as non-toxic to humans 
and domestic animals, and in diluted form 
(ready for spraying) is odorless. 


Devoe Markets New 
Brush Cleaner 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., New 
York, has recently placed a new liquid 
paint brush cleaner on the market, under 


the tradename of Devoe Brush Shampoo. 

It is claimed that the cleaner is equally 
effective in removing hardened paint, 
lacquer, varnish, shellac, or enamel from 
brushes, and will not injure hog bristles 
or nylon, setting compound, or affect the 
hands. 

Sold as a concentrate in pint size pack- 
ages it can be used as such, or diluted 
with water for cleaning recently used 
paint brushes. In such cases it is said 
that brushes cleaned thus can be rinsed 
under a water faucet without staining 
the sink or wash basin. 


Malmstrom Names Goode 


To Head Chicago Unit 





Steven T. Goode, appointed general 
manager of the Chicago division of 
N. 1. Malmstrom & Co., New York. 
He rejoined the Chicago staff in 1945 
after an absence of three years with 
the Army Air Force. 


“Monsanto Expands Textile 


Specialties Line 

The Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
is extending its Everett, Mass., plant for 
the production of Resloom—its melamine 
resin compound which finds its major 
field of application on the textile field, as 
a crease-resistant agent. 

Concurrently, Monsanto is also broaden- 
ing marketing plans for its entire textile 
specialties line, which apart from Resloom, 
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WITH THIS NEW SUCTION FILTER AND 


‘“FILTERSTONE”’ 





In this new “U. S." suction filter, the 
conventional chemical stoneware filter 
media support plate is replaced by the 
"Filterstone’’ porous plate. Because the 
entire area of the ‘'Filterstone” is filtering 
area, the overall time required to filter a 


given material can be cut tremendously. ‘ 
In fact, filtering speed can be increased | 


as much as 400%, 


“Filterstone’’ porous plates are com- 
pletely inert. They are available in three 
different porosities: fine, medium, and 
coarse. They may be used alone or in 
conjunction with other filter media. They 
are simply and easily cleaned by back 
washing. 


The Fig. 709A Suction Filter is a sec- 
tional unit filter, consisting of 1—an 
upper section, 2—the “‘Filterstone” plate 
and 3—the lower section. Capacities 
range from 5 to 100 gallons. All ‘U. S.” 
suction filters are guaranteed to with- 
stand a complete vacuum, and are further 
guaranteed to be acid-, alkali- and 
corrosion-proof throughout their dense, 


granite-like body. 


POROUS FILTER PLATE 


Fig. 709A Suction Filter with 
“Filterstone” Porous Plate 


U. S. Stoneware offers a complete 
line of air-and-vacuum type suction 
filters for acids, alkalies and corrosive 
liquids. They are regularly stocked in 
five standard types and in sizes ranging 
from small laboratory filters to large 


heavy-duty industrial units. 


@ WRITE TODAY for sizes and styles in stock @ 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


U. S. STONEWARE 


Since 1865 °* 
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includes Syton, a colloidal silica used as a 
slip-proofing additive; a mildew-resistant 
agent; a moth protective organic amide 
a soluble resin developed as a sizing agent 
and a synthetic detergent. 

A fire inhibiting preparation is also 
emerging from the laboratory and will 
be placed on the market in the near fu- 
ture. 


Chemurgic Converts 
To Specialties 


Chemurgic Corp., wartime manufactur- 
er of pyrotechnics and incendiary bombs, 
is now in the process of converting its 
two plants located at Richmond, Calif., 
and Turlock, Calif., to the making of a 
variety of chemical specialties for both the 
industrial and retail trades. Products 
now being made include ammonia type 
liquid fertilizers for retail sale, insecticides 
(both 666 and powder and liquid DDT; 
the company makes its own 666), and 
hormone sprays. A line of industrial de- 
tergents is contemplated for the near fu- 
ture. The company is marketing most of 
its products under its own trade names 
but also does considerable packaging for 
private labels. 

Formed in 1941, Chemurgic Corp. is 
headed by E. E. Luther, chairman of the 
board, and Everett B. Luther, president, 
who held a major interest in California 
Spray Chemical Co. before it was sold to 
Standard Oil Co. of California in 1931. 
Chemurgic’s headquarters plant at Rich- 
mond was erected in 1941 and its Turlock 
plant in 1942. 


Northram Warren 
Brings In New Unit 


Northam Warren Corporation, manu- 
facturer of nail polish and other beauty 
preparations, Stamford, Conn., has com- 
pleted construction of new new factory re- 
cently acquired in Keene, N. H., from the 
Kafelt Manufacturing Corporation, and 
is already in production. 

The company expects that full deliveries 
can be made to domestic outlets, princi- 
pally drug and department stores, by 
January 1. James L. Gilligan, new plant 
manager, has been with Northam Warren 
for fourteen years. 


Develop Novel 
Waterproof Adhesive 


A new synthetic wateproof adhesive 
for bonding Neoprene synthetic rubber 
and vinyl films or sheets stocks to steel, 
aluminum, glass, wood or concrete has 
been developed by Du Pont fabrics di- 
vision. 

Cold setting, the new adhesive is more 
resistant to oxidation than natural rub- 
ber compounds, it will dry to a tacky 
surface in three to ten minutes and does 
not require vulcanization to obtain maxi- 
mum adhesive strength. 
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OLDBURY | INDUSTRIAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
POTASSIUM - CALCIUM + SODIUM 


NORIT 
HESE chemicals are made accord- Activated Carbons 


ing to National Formulary VII 
(N.F. VII) and packed in metal con- 
tainers containing 25 or 50 lbs. net. 
We welcome inquiries regarding the 
use or potential use of the chemicals 
we manufacture. Manufactured by 


* American Norit Co., Inc. 
plant at Jacksonville, Florida 


Plant and Main Office: | Sales Agents 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. R.W.G REEFF x: et ot 


for decolorizing, deodorizing and clari- 
fying of chemical and pharmaceutical 
filtrates and solutions. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA TRIBUNE TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Carbide Goes After 
Canadian Markets 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd., a 
unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., has recently opened a new 
sales office in Toronto to handle the dis- 
tribution of the synthetic organic chem- 
icals produced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York. Warehouse 
stocks of many of the 200 chemicals made 
by the parent U. S. organization will be 
maintained in Toronto and Montreal, with 
plans calling for the establishment of 
other depots as business developments 
warrants. 

This action by Carbide marks a major 
departure from the corporation’s previous 
marketing procedure in the Dominion. 
Although U. C. C. has long had substan- 
tial holdings in the Dominion (Electro- 
metallurgical Co. of Canada Ltd., Domin- 
ion Oxygen Co. Ltd., Bakelite Co., Na- 
tional Carbon Co., and a heavy interest in 
Canadian Resins & Chemicals Ltd.) sales 
of Carbide’s products have been handled 
hitherto on an agency basis—most re- 
cently by Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. 

Of some significance is the fact that 
within the past year Dow Chemical, Mon- 
santo Chemical, Calco Chemical, and Ten- 
nessee Eastman have all expanded their 
Canadian interests, and it is not completely 
secret that several other major U. S. con- 
cerns have similar plans under consid- 
eration. 


Adhesives and Alkali 
Specialties Expansion 


Meredith Simmons & Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
(Canadian affiliate of National Adhesives 
Corp.) is now constructing a new plant at 
Lachine, Quebec, to be utilized for the 
production of dry and liquid glues, ce- 
ments, pastes, printing gums, sizing mate- 
rials, and technical gelatins. These facil- 
ities, having some 36,000 square feet of 
floor space, are scheduled to be in opera- 
tion by next spring. 

In addition, according to unconfirmed 
reports, Meredith Simmons plans the con- 
struction of additional facilities adjacent 
to its main Toronto plant, where in addi- 
tion to adhesives etc. the company manu- 
factures wallpaper and paint brush 
cleaners. 


New Organization Plans 


Dry Color Output 


Dominion Colour Corporation, a newly- 
formed Canadian organization, recently 
began construction of a $250,000 plant at 
New Toronto, Ont. for the manufacture 
of dry colors. It is anticipated that the 


project will be functioning early next year. 

Although Canada now possesses a fair- 
sized color-manufacturing industry im- 
ports last year totaled 3221 tons valued at 
$1.3 million. Normally a heavy percentage 
of such imports originate in Great Britain, 
but of late, U. S. producers have acquired 
a larger percentage of the market. 


Heads Carbide and Carbon’s 
Expanded Activities 





George D. Garrett, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Chemical 
Division of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Ltd., with head offices in 
Toronto. The company is a subsid- 
iary of the New York organization, 
and a Unit of Union Carbide and 


Carbon Corporation. 


C. I. L. Plans New 
Sulfuric Capacity 


Canadian Industries Ltd. (I. C. L- 
du Pont) has recently completed plans 
for the construction of a $1 million sul- 
furic acid plant at Hamilton, Ont. with 
immediate initiation of construction sched- 
uled. It will eventually serve to replace 
some of the company’s out-dated units at 
the former Grasselli Works at Hamilton, 
Ont. 

C. I. L. operates the only sulfuric acid 
in Hamilton—which, incidentally is re- 
garded as Canada’s Pittsburgh. In total 
there are now ten major sulfuric plants in 
the Dominion with output rated at 703,000 
tons in 1945. 


Seagrams Enters Industrial 
Alcohol Business 


For some years past industrial alcohol 
producers have eyed Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams Ltd., one of Canada’s 
largest producers of beverage alcohol, and 
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GUMS: 
GUM ARABIC 


GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 


GUM GHATTI 


GUM KARAYA (indian) 
GUM TRAGACANTH 


GUM EGYPTIAN 


GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
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PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO. 





ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 


1 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5.N.Y. 
Hanover 2-3750 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
CHICAGO: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., TEL. SUP. 2462 
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Industrial or consumer chemicals manu- 

factured with your confidential process or 

developed for you in our own laboratories. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 
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NEW 
LITHIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


The following new com- 
pounds of Lithium were de- 
veloped originally for use in 
porcelain enamels. 


They are offered now 
for investigation 


ALUMINATE 
COBALTITE 
MANGANITE 
METASILICATE 
MOLYBOATE 
TITANATE 
ZIRCONATE 


Certain of these new 
compounds have been found 
to have unusual characteris- 
tics which might be of inter- 
est to research chemists. 


Data and samples avail- 
able upon request. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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weighed rumors that Seegrams intended 
to enter the industrial alcohol field. For, 
when there was a number of active pro- 
ponents of fuel alcohol legislation, Sea- 
grams was reported to be considering the 
construction of facilities in the Maritimes, 
to utilize New Brunswick potatoes, and 
later a chain of western projects to be 
based on wheat. But such units did not 
advance beyond the consideration stage. 

However, during the war, Seagrams be- 
came one of the Dominion’s major alcohol 
producers, with output being channelled to 
both the Canadian and U. S. synthetic 
rubber programs. And last month the 
company announced the formation of an 
industrial alcohol division to be headed by 
Robert E. Meagher. 

Too, during the month, the government 
relaxed to some extent the regulations per- 
taining to the production of alcohol so 
that once again drum prices for the most 
widely used denatured grade settled to 
$1.08 per Imperial gallon. In the past few 
months quotations have ranged from 93 
to $1.18 per gallon, which is in marked 
contrast to the uniform price normally 
quoted by all suppliers. (In 1939 prices 
stood at 72 cents, during most of the war 
at 88 cents, although those molasses-based 
producers forced to convert to grain were 
subsidized to the extent of about 35 cents 
per gallon.) 

Just where prices will settle, and what 
Canada’s postwar requirements of ethanol 
will be, are two prime questions. Spokes- 
men acknowledge that the capacity of one 
war-expanded alcohol plant alone is cap- 
able of accommodating probable demand, 
and with five major producers in the fields 
—as well as several smaller operators— 
competition will be keen. In addition the 
fact that Dow Chemical Co. is preparing 
to produce ethylene glycol may well have 
a bearing on anti-freeze alcohol sales— 
which have often represented a good half 
of ethanol consumption. 

To date Canada’s entire output of alco- 
hol has been by fermentation methods. Of 
some import is a report that two Canadian 
chemical companies are actively consider- 
ing the manufacture of synthetic ethanol. 


Labor Troubles Pare 
Canadian Salt Output 


Canadian output of common salt de- 
clined sharply in July, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with out- 
put dipping to 28,701 short tons compared 
with 59,000 tons in June, and 60,118 tons 
in May. For the seven month period ended 
July production totalled 383,483 tons. In 
July output consisted of 19,577 tons of 
table, common fine, and other commercial 
grades, and 9,124 tons for the manufacture 
of chemicals. By comparison June pro- 
duction amounted to 28,078 tons in the first 
category and the seven month figure stood 
at 180,836 tons. Comparable figures for 
the latter category for the same periods 
were 30,922 and 202,647 tons, respectively. 


A sharp decrease was likewise regis- 
tered in producers’ stocks of all grades at 
the end of the month, dropping from May’s 
27,404 tons to 10,105 tons by July 31. 
Stocks of grades for the manufacture of 
chemicals dipped from 14,497 tons in May 
to a token 45 tons in July. 

Domestic salt production currently 
comes entirely from the provinces of On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and AI- 
berta. The severe decline in July produc- 
tion and inventories can be attributed to 
the strike which began on June 27 at the 
Windsor Works of Canadian Industries 
Ltd. This strike was settled in mid-Octo- 
ber and November output figures should 
be nearly normal. 


Heavy Exports of Soap 
Recorded 


Although Canadian output of soap has 
dropped off recently due to the shortage of 
soda ash—brought about by the strike of 
Brunner-Mond (Solvay Process Co.)—a 
recent government report reveals that 
Canadian producers exported 15,870,713 
pounds of this much sought after material 
in the first seven months of this year. This 
poundage, consisted of 1,606,770 pounds of 
toilet soap and 14,263,943 pounds of all 
other kinds, valued in total at $1.6 million. 
Under present conditions the Combined 
Food Board controls goap exports in 
view of the basic fats and oils dearth. 

However, although U. S. synthetic rub- 
ber producers have been deeply concerned 
about soap supplies used in the polymeri- 
zation of such elastomers, Canada’s syn- 
thetic rubber production program has 
been adequately provided for to date by 
the Federal Oils and Fats Administrator. 


Corporate Grants to McGill 


Following a recent meeting of the Board 
of Governors of McGill University, Mont- 
real, several important grants were an- 
nounced for the academic year 1946-47 
as follows: 

Canadian Industries Limited, (du Pont- 
I. C. I.) : donation to maintain two C. I. L. 
Fellowships in chemistry and defray some 
of the expenses of research, $2500. 

Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison, (Amer- 
ican Home Products Corp.) : for research 
in the Department of Biochemistry, $2,500. 

Gelatin Products Ltd.: grant for re- 
search in iron therapy in the Department 
of Biochemistry, $1,975. 

Charles E. Frosst & Company : donation 
for continued support of research in the 
Department of Biochemistry, $1,200. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation : 
offer of a Fellowship of $1,200, plus tui- 
tion fees. 

The International Nickel Company of 
Canada Ltd.: donation to maintain the 
Inco Scholarship for session 1945-46, 
$500. 

National Research Council of the 
U. S. A.: grant for research, $2300. 
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One Quality: 
One-Quarter Century 


For more than 25 years Franks Stear- 
ates have been produced in one quality 
—the very highest. This has created a 
constantly growing demand which in 
turn, has resulted in ever-increasing 
production of Witco quality stearates. 

All Witco stearates . . . aluminum, 
barium, calcium, lead, lithium, magne- 
sium, sodium and zinc...are produced 
under rigidly controlled conditions and 
are maintained in strategically located 
centers for efficient delivery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
Franks Stearates 
Division of 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(lb S) 295 Madison Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 
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CERASNOW 


RESORCIN fe) 
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PENACOL 
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MICRO-CRYSTALLINE 
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et 
Samples and prices on request INDUSTRIAL 
RAW MATERIALS CORP. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS ff, 52 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
MPANY | 
otiinen, - PENNSYLVANIA | Whitehall 4-0709 
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Demand Still Exceeds 
Boosted Plastics Output 


Why Dyestuffs Are 
In Short Supply 


Gluemakers Foresee No 
Immediate Improvement 


Active Drug Market 
In Prospect 


Market Review 


Plastic Producers Strive 
To Meet Demand 


It is trite to say that plastics are in 
short supply. But little recognized is the 
fact that production of plastics by August 
of this year was running at a rate 40 per 
cent above that of 1945. However, even 
though this higher rate of production is 
in excess of the industry’s earlier estimates 
of its own ability to expand, manufactur- 
ers are still unable to meet the needs of 
molders and fabricators, and the odds are 
that in many cases this condition will 
obtain well into 1948. 

The present situation, and the prospects 
are approximately as follows: 

Thermoplastic molding powders alone, 
excluding the vinyls, are being produced 
at a rate one and one half times that of 
1945, or more than three and one half the 
1941 rate. The estimated volume avail- 
able with the completion of new facilities 
will be eight times that of 1941. 

The total available supply of thermo- 
setting resins will be doubled when new 
units come in. Unfortunately, some plants 
which were due to be producing early this 
year will not be in operation until early 
1947, and others scheduled for next year 
will not be functioning until 1948, mainly 
as a result of labor, equipment, and build- 
ing material shortages. 

Output of nitrocellulose plastics in the 
first eight months of this year was 20 per 
cent over 1945, and supply almost balanced 
demand. Cellulose ester sheets, rods tubes 
and films chalked up a 21 per cent gain, 
but demand stood at three times output 
tonnage. Cellulose ester flake and mold- 
ing powder production gained 34 per cent, 
with the supply-demand ratio as seriously 
out of balance as in the case of films. 

Continued phenomenal growth was re- 
alized by polystyrene, up 128 per cent 
over 1945. Demand currently is two and 
one-half times supply, but an easing in the 
situation is expected by mid-1947, when 
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new units are brought in. Demands for 
vinylidene chloride, polyvinyl chloride 
and copolymer resins, are approximately 
three times supply, even though output is 
up a full 50 per cent over last year. 

Phenolic resin output, although high in 
the initial months of this year, is slated to 
decline as a result of raw material short- 
ages. By next year, however, it should 
stand 80 per cent above 1945. Amino 
molding powder consumers are calling 
for four times manufacturer’s output, even 
though this has been boosted a full 25 per 
cent. Acrylic, nylon, polyethylene, cast 
resins, etc., still fall far short of demand, 
even though some operations have been 
doubled in size. 

The most serious shortages affecting 
plastics production at present are largelv 
a result of the coal strike. Phenol, cresy} 
ic acid, and cresol, are expected to cor 
tinue tight for some months, and phthalyv 
anhydride, urea, and formaldehyde are in 
the same category. Too, there is little 
prospect of an easing in the glycerine 
market at least until the end of next year, 


and plasticizers may be even more difficult 
to obtain until the latter part of 1947. 
Pigments, lubricants, alcohol, benzol, and 
éotton linter shortages are also inhibiting 
the industry’s growth. 


Prolonged Dearth of 
Dyestuffs Apparent 


Many are the circumstances which 
have combined to adversely affect the de- 
velopment of any measure of relief from 
the acute shortage of dyestuff materials 
which obtains in the U. S. Currently 
there is little prospect that the situation 
will ease for some time to come, for 
apart from the real production difficulties 
which dyestuff manufacturers are ex- 
periencing, both domestic and foreign 
demand borders on the insatiable. 

Dealing with the production side of 
the picture, spokesmen cite raw material 
shortages as hampering dyestuff output. 
And these have been aggravated by 
strikes which have closed several chemi- 
cal suppliers. Phthalic anhydride, beta 
naphthol, butanol, paranitoaniline, sodium 
sulfate and castor oil, are but a few of 
those mentioned. And the raw material 
needs of the dyestuff industry are so 
closely interlocked that a shortage in any 
one of a dozen raw materials can drasti- 
cally curtail production. 





Heavy Chemicals—The entire mar- 
ket continued firm throughout the 
month, with any quantity of many 
industrial chemicals virtually impos- 
sible to obtain. However, in a few 
categories, producers were soliciting 
contracts for 1947 business. Caustic 
soda, soda ash, sodium bicarbonate, 
trisodium phosphate, and nearly all 
the alkalies were at a premium and 
fancy prices were quoted for. odd spot 
stocks. Nevertheless, even high bids 
did not uncover many offerings. 

Sulphuric acid tightened as producers 
experienced some difficulties in meet- 
ing the full needs of fertilizer manu- 
facturers. The bichromates main- 
tained their firm position, with ao 
major slacking in demand evident, 
even though the scarcity of hides has 
reduced consumption of these chemi- 
cals by the tanning industry. Chlorine 
withdrawals were heavy, with a cor- 
responding strong note. carrying 
through into chlorinated solvents. Odd 
lots of carbon tetrachloride were 
offered at producers’ prices, and the 
fact that palm and coconut oils were 
not decontrolled did not improve the 
outlook for either soap or glycerine. 
Demand for vegetable waxes held 
fairly steady, but the appearance cf 
some resistance to high prices re- 
sulted in a slight softening particularly 
in carnauba and candelilla. Sodium 





Market Review 


fluoride bids hovered around nine 
cents, while bone ash markets tightened 
as a result of the bone shortage, and 
the fact that the cost of imported 
raw material is too high to permit 
economical processing. Acetic acid 
moved into semi-critical zone, with de- 
mand brisk. Methanol shipments ran 
far behind schedules. 

Fine Chemicals—Citric acid demand 
continued unabated and tartar emetic 
bookings exceeded shipping possibili- 
ties for several months ahead. Low 
grades of karaya were difficult to ob- 
tain, but a major shipment of traga- 
canth was reported en route to New 
York. A strong tone previded the 
mint oil mart, even though odd par- 
cels moved below usual quotations. 
Virtually no spearmint oil was avail- 
able. Menthol turned easier with the 
arrival of shipments from Japan. 

A real dearth of offerings of sac- 
charin, antipyrine, aminopyrine, me- 
thylsalicylate, theobromine, and caf- 
feine was apparent. Prices on pencil- 
lin dipped to a new low of 50 cents 
per 100,000 unit vial to hospitals and 
38—40 cents to wholesalers. Strep- 
tomycien manufacturers cast an eye 
at plans reported for early produc- 
tion of this anti-biotic in England. 

The troubles arising in the meat 
packing industry hit output of pepsin, 
pancreatin, and such derivatives. 
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Furthermore, it is estimated that a 
backlog of expansion approaching 50 per 
cent has accumulated during the past 
five years. Most companies haye blue- 
printed the plans for such extension of 
their facilities, and modernization of pro- 
cesses, but only a fraction of these plans 
have been implemented because of trebled 
construction costs and the dearth of build- 
ing materials. 

Dyestuff inventories are practically 
non-existent. Material not actually in 
process is enroute to consumers, and the 
only inventory which might be shown is 
due to the slight lag between the com- 
pletion of processing and loading for 
shipment. This is in sharp contrast to 
the four or five month inventory which 
manufacturers usually maintained in pre- 
war days. 

As for demand, both domestic con- 
sumers, and foreign buyers seek more 
dyestuffs than ever before, for there is 
a world-wide shortage of dyes. Prior to 
the war Germany supplied some 85 per 
cent of the foreign market. Now it ap- 
pears that postwar Germany will manu- 
facture only enough dyestuffs for her 
own consumption and a limited quantity 
for European neighbors. Thereby the 
bulk of foreign needs falls upon the 
U. S. dyestuffs industry. 

In the light of pressing production 
problems, and unprecedented demand, it 
is anticipated that a free market in dyes 
will not develop for at least a year, even 
in the opinion of the most optimistic. 


Raw Material Shortages 
Depress Gluemakers 


During the past few years the makers 
of animal glue have enjoyed an unpre- 
cedented demand for their products, and, 
all in all, they have not experienced too 
much difficulty in effecting deliveries. But 
this year, although demand continues at 
peak levels, production has been running 
a full 15 per cent below that of 1945. 
The reason: a shortage of raw materials. 

For this year, particularly, slaughter 
houses and tanneries (which supply the 
bones and waste hides used by glue 
manufacturers) have had to curtail their 
operations sharply. As is well known, 
livestock just hasn’t been moving through 
normal slaughtering channels, and black 
market meat operations have denied glue 
makers the large bulk of their required 
raw materials. In addition, prices on 
glue products have been held rigidly by 
the OPA to render the utilization of 
certain marginal raw materials which are 
now diverted to other industries, or low 
yield stocks, economically unsound. 

In recent months the situation has been 
so acute that major glue consumers have 
been scouring retail markets, and de- 
pending on such small package purchases 
to alleviate their predicament. 

A short time ago industry spokesmen 
stated that a full year would be required 
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before animal glue output would balance 
demand. The removal of OPA restric- 
tions on meat has brightened the outlook 
somewhat, for as livestock starts to move 
through customary processing channels 
more raw materials should be available. 
But a marked improvement in the glue 
market is not expected to materialize 
over night. Inventories are virtually non- 
existent; demand is at peak. It will be 
several months at least before a normal 
balance can be realized. 


Stabilization of Drug 
Market Foreseen 


An active fall market for drugs with 
manufacturing consumers re-stocking de- 


pleted inventories at firmer prices is in 
prospect, in the opinion of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce. 

Obviously the trend of prices for crude 
drugs in the normally more active fall 
and winter months will depend upon ,how 
well offerings meet an increased demand. 
However, the present tendency is to keep 
prices in accord with actual replacement 
cost. Of some significance, likewise, is 
the fact that aggregate receipts of me- 
dicinals have been running nearly one 
and one half those of last year. 

The outlook for essential oils, however, 
is not quite as promising. Domestic raw 
material shortages plague the markets, 
and U. S. importers are experiencing 
difficulties in obtaining oils. 
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Butyl Phenyl Acetate 
Lignin Vanillin 
Veratraldehyde 
Ethaldehyde 
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IN INDUSTRY 


THE field of Aromatic Chemicals in Industry has widened 
considerably in recent years. 


No longer is the use of Aromatic Chemicals restricted to 
the Soap, Cosmetic and Perfume Manufacturer. 


FurTHER research is constantly being made by us to im- 
prove and widen our lines of Aromatic Chemicals. 


PERHAPS we can be of service to you. 


Among our many products the following are proving 
useful in numerous industries: 


Linalool Extra 


Phenyl Acet Aldehyde Di Methyl Acetal 

Di Phenyl Acetal of Phenyl Acet Aldehyde 
Hydratropic Aldehyde 

Para Methyl Hydratropic Aldehyde 


——_—— 
——__—_—__ —— 





A S industrial deodorants, aromatic chemicals are widely used 
in the production of rubber, paper, textile, paints and in many 
household, agricultural and industrial specialties. 


Cinnamic Alcohol 
Ionone Ketone 
Ionone Methyl 
Acetophenone 








To deodorize Paints for Interior Finishes 
DEODORANT BOUQUET 4068 








Write us for Information 
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| 9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 
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GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y 
1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 


125 BARCLAY STREET 
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PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS + OXIDATION 
AGENTS +: BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 
(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 
(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 
(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX 
(PEROXIDE PASTES) 


Special Organic Peroxides 





TRADEMARK 





NOVADEL-AGENE CORPORATION 





BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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Sift-Proof, Moisture-Proof Containers 
Prevent Loss From Damage 


Fulton Waterproof Bags are easy to handle and 
to store. They are tough and carry well. In many 
instances Fulton Waterproof Bags are replacing 
metal drums and other more expensive containers 
with entire satisfaction. Write our plant nearest 
you for full information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kans. Denver 





Ready to Serve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Ammonium Ferrocyanide 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























SU LP EUR 
CRUDE 99%:% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 








MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 
809 Bankers Mortgage Building e Houston 2, Texas 
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Bentonite Production 


Hits New High 


Breaking sales records has become vir- 
tually a habit of bentonite producers. In 
1945, for the seventh consecutive year, 
more bentonite was sold or used by pro- 
ducers than in any previous year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. Output in 
1945 exceeded the 1944 tonnage by 5 per 
cent and tripled that of 1938. 

The major markets for bentonite have 
been developed in the foundry and petro- 
leum industries. Sales for use as a 
foundry-sand bond increased steadily dur- 
ing the war but declined 11 per cent in 
1945, when reconversion reduced foundry 
activity. 

On the other hand, sales to the petro- 
leum industry for use in drilling muds, 
required to control gas pressures, increas- 
ed 34 per cent in 1945, more than compen- 
sating for the loss of foundry business. 
Approximately 28 per cent of the total 
output was used for drilling mud and the 
same percentage for foundries. A little 
over 25 per cent was used for oil filtering 
and decolorizing, and the remainder in a 
wide variety of uses. 

Almost 66 per cent of the total output 
came from Wyoming-South Dakota area; 
35 per cent was produced in Wyoming and 
31 per cent in South Dakota. 

The average value of bentonite at the 
mine has declined from $7.50 per ton in 
1943 to $7.29 in 1945. Tonnage output for 
1945 stood at 573,998 short tons, valued 
at $3,770,625. In the preceding year 
546,768 tons were sold for $3,605,768. 


Potash Producers 
Establish Record 


Another record was made by the Amer- 
ican potash industry during the fiscal 
year June 1945 through May 1946, when 
a total of 908,967 tons KoO were delivered 
for domestic and foreign use. This was 
52,549 tons K2O or 6% more than the 
corresponding period in 1944-45. De- 
liveries by the five leading potash produ- 
cers were made to 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Canada, 
Cuba, and a few other foreign countries 
principally in South America. 

Deliveries for agracultural purposes in 
the United States totaled 741,855 tons 
KO, 7% more than last year. Canada 
received 45,521 tons KoO, an increase of 
4%; Hawaii 12,092 tons, an increase of 
27%; Cuba 3,372 tons, and Puerto Rico 
18.642 tons, each about the same as last 
year. 

Georgia was the leading consuming 
state, taking 69,196 tons K2O, followed 
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in order by Ohio, Illinois, Virginia and 
Florida, each taking over 60,000 tons 
K20. Illinois continued its rapid rise as 
an important taker of potash, although de- 
livery does not necessarily correspond to 
consumption in a given state. 

The 60% muriate was by far the prin- 
cipal grade, comprising 82% of the agri- 
cultural potash delivered. The sulphates 
including sulphate of potash and sulphate 
of potash magnesia made up 8% of 
deliveries, the 50% muriate 7%, and 
manure salts 3%. The tonnage of the 
latter was only a little more than half that 
of the preceding year, indicating the 
continued trend to the more concentrated 
grades. 

Deliveries of potash for chemical use 
amounted to 74,436 tons K2O, a drop of 
15% from 1944-45. The 60% muriate 
made up 97% of chemical deliveries with 
the remainder in the sulphate form. 


China Clay Production 
Up for 1945 


The output of kaolin in 1945 was 8 per 
cent greater than in 1944 according to 
figures released by the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Sales of kaolin for use in refractories 
declined, but kaolin used in the manufac- 
ture of paper, rubber, linoleum, paints, 
and other products increased in 1945, 
Georgia furnished 75 per cent of the ton- 
nage, South Carolina 17 per cent, and 
most of the remaining 8 per cent came 
from Florida, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Kaolin found its largest use in the 
manufacture of paper, which took 59 per 


cent of the total. Rubber clay, which in- 
creased 84 per cent over 1944, was 12 
per cent of the total. Kaolin used in re- 
fractories decreased 13 per cent and fur- 
nished 10 per cent of the total. Pottery 
consumed 8 per cent, and the remaining 
11 per cent went into a variety of products 
as linoleum, chemicals, paints, plasters, 
and insecticides. The national average 
value as reported by producers was $9.65 
in 1945, compared with $9.00 in 1944. 


Total tonnage for 1945 amounted to 
939,988 tons, valued at $9,072,927, com- 
pared with 1944’s 873,056 tons worth 
$7,858,740. 


Official Mineral 
Reports Available 


Results of Bureau of Mines investiga- 
tions of mineral deposits or mines in sec- 
tions of the United States are described in 
four separate publications now available 
for general distribution. Publication of the 
reports was not feasible during the war, 
and they are now being made available 
to the public. 

The four reports deal with copper, 
brown iron ore, mercury and corundum as 
follows: 


Report of Investigations 3914, “Explor- 
ation of the Copper Butte Mine, Mineral 
Creek Mining District, Pinal County, 
Ariz.,” which relates the bureau’s work 
on this property by diamond drilling gur- 
ing 1944 and 1945, 

Report of Investigations 3894, “Explor- 
ation of Tailing Ponds in the Russellville, 
Ala., Brown-Ore District” describes drill- 
ing operations conducted in four large 


GELATIN 


The statistics on gelatin contained in this release continue the monthly ‘ 
Series M19M, initiated by the Bureau of the C 
report included data for the period July-October of that year. 


‘Facts for Industry,” 


ensus with the report for October 1945, which 


Reports on gelatin were formerly 


issued by the Chemicals Bureau of the War Production Board as “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-4. 


Statistics for glue and bone black, formerly contained in this series, are 


M19M.2. 


now reported in Series 


This information, compiled from the reports of 12 plants, is for all known manufacturers of 


gelatin. 
are available in the ‘‘Facts for Industry” 


Figures by months on gelatin for the years 1942, 1943, and the first six months of 1944 
release Series 6-4-1, dated December 1, 1944. Com- 
parable data for following months through June 1945 appear in subsequent issues. 


For edible 


gelatin only, comparable quarterly data prior to 1942 appear in the Survey of Current Business, 


published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


” 


Copies of the “Facts for Industry 


reports may be obtained upon request from the Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C 
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1946 
August July 
ee et ee ee ee .. 3,246,234 2,850,818 
etd Sia 172,219 
ianan tau atce uses . 3,038,728 2,678,599 
Seneaeseswiae ees ee 2,166,136 1,932,147 
adsatidawe aw Shera 128,616 91,082 
Hes 6 ue Be ade Mok dans 357.923 302,076 
E0dée bGRE ORR Eea tae’ tS 593,559 525,513 
seb hetedndndds os 3,855,403 3,058,766 
ee Eee oe 546,976 420,453 
Ccebuneweteeeesevequns 3,308,427 2,638,313 
ities ige puee ces 2,614,694 1,956,499 
EA TEES RS 188,396 108,306 
ekdwadseuankwederenuen 365,518 375,158 
teuitdaue tidedawds cones 686,795 618,803 
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tailing ponds in this property to obtain 
samples of brown iron ore. All ore speci- 
mens were analyzed for iron content, and 
the results of the analyses are given in the 
publication. 

Report of Investigations 3926, “Explor- 
ation of Glass Buttes Mercury Deposit, 
Lake County, Oregon,” which tells of the 
Bureau’s inspection of the prospect open- 
ings on this Oregon deposit in August, 
1945. 

Report of Investigations 3895, “Explor- 
ation of the Blue Metal Corundum Prop- 
erty, Douglas County, Nev.,” an account 
of an exploration project undertaken at 
the property to discover new sources of 
this abrasive material. 

A copy of any of the above publications 
may be obtained free from the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Sulfur Output 
Registers Gain 


More native sulphur was produced in 


July than in any previous month in 1946, 
according to reports of producers to 


the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Production was 
14 per cent greater than June and the 
cumulative total for the year was 3 per- 
cent ahead of output in the first seven 
months of 1945. Sales exceeded produc- 
tion and 12,485 long tons were with- 
drawn from stocks. 

Production, mine shipments, apparent 
sales, and producers’ stocks of native 
sulfur in the United States in selected 
periods, 1945-46, in long tons. 


Apparent 

Period Production Sales 
oy eee 304,472 316,909 
july DPE sas bose CN ob 347,936 360,394 
—o. a ee 2,061,833 2,463,796 
an.-July 1946........ 2,128,739 2,283,526 


Marked Improvement in 
Natural Gas Output 


Marketed production of natural gas in- 
creased 9 percent in 1944 over the 1943 
record to 3,711,039 million cubic feet, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. Texas pro- 
duction gained 15 percent to 1,525,515 
million cubic feet, accounting for 41 per- 
cent of the national total in 1944, com- 
pared with 39 percent in 1943. Output 
increased in other leading producing 
States, except in West Virginia, where a 
19 per cent drop to the lowest level since 
1939 reflected in part the introduction 
to markets in the Appalachian region 
of a growing volume of gas from South- 
western producing States. 

Consumption of natural gas (marketed 
production less exports) in the United 
States increased from 3,403,479 million 
cubic feet in 1943 to 3,696,463 million 
cubic feet in 1944. Increases over 1943 
in gas used by the principal consuming 
groups were as follows: domestic 6 per- 
cent, commercial 8 percent, and total in- 
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dustrial 9 per cent. All major classes of in 1944 by each.major segment of the 
industrial consumers, except cement market follows: domestic 562,183 million 
manufacturers, used more natural gas in cubic feet (15 percent of total consump- 
1944 than in 1943. tion), commercial 220,747, million cubic 

The quantity of natural gas consumed feet (6 percent), oil and gas field use 


CHEMICALS 


Statistics on the production of chemicals. shown in the following table are a continuation of the 
series initiated with the report of February 7, 1944, in “Facts for Industry,” Seriés 6-1-1 which 
covered the years 1941-1943. With the end of the war, the list of chemicals covered was reviewed 
and those presented here were selected for continuation. While considerably curtailed, this group 
of chemicals and gases is fairly representative of the products of the inorganic chemicals industry 
and provides sufficient information for gaging the broad changes in operations from month to month. 
This list is subject to change if future developments indicate that additional chemicals should be 
covered or that certain of those on which data are now published have relatively small interest. 
The figures shown here represent the primary production of the various chemicals in the United 
States, including quantities produced for consumption in the producing plant, for intra-company 
transfer and for sale. Data on consumption and stocks in producing plants, included in this release 
through September 1945 are no longer collected. 





Production 
Chemical and Basis Unit August July 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous! ?,........ 00000. c cece eee eeee Short tons 75,794 65,048 
Ammonium nitrate, original (100% NH«NL3)? °................. Shogt tons 77,638 62,658 
Ammonium sulfate, synthetic (technical)*.................... ..M pounds 10,683 16,685 
Calcium arsenate (100% Cas3(AsO,4)2)....... 0... cece cece eeeee M pounds 8,081 6,438 
Calc carpice (Commmertial) ..... ow icc cc cccccvsceccesee Short tons - 53,399 48,716 
Calcium phosphate. 
MROUNCNND LOSS CEP OUD SG 6s 5 cic rvcsenvnstnadeseeubes M pounds 6,738 6,485 
I RAMEE OPREGD |. cs so 5 alow icles BON whew pin Mewes keeles M pounds 4,432 . 5,829 
Carbon dioxide. 
ID oa Fie 64) «no dbs Sm Seite Rae vb te Oni ie aeeTe dee M pounds 24,279 20,741 
I ata stad Ss W's wine SURO Riis eGR Kae koa een M pounds 72,292 67,396 
RE Rie NN i ge Sats 5 ata Sa Gack ohke hea tae whee Short tons 102,505 98,314 
IRIE eels cs oa. oc kn. hes'¥s 66 ova s vob awencbage cue M pounds 1,436 1,416 
Rene SOON G00G CRMME OT)... io iicccscnscnsiccehosavenecs M pounds 3,410 3,471 
Pepapacwnoe Glee (L009 ICI) 006. s cen cccccscvesesenceccecdée Short tons 29,519 27,960 
en ee acid: om 
I Ss ag arn. 9:'6 3h. 4.450 ae Oo WEN wale caw eed M pounds } 
UMMMONIII TIRES) <5. 5005 ovis Soueds tec ho cueclbiaadd Mpounds f{ 3,890 3,729 
NS PCB in Ree aired tcl. 4x 41s ae bhG Win tip be ere Millions of 
cubic feet 1,676 1,474 
en NDE Tet ONE) goss. os ve iis ose eveceerce seccees M pounds 253 1,848 
Pees eres COs CPIROPEE) kc. ico de ees vecencsacnes M gallons 196 200 
Dene Cnr GINO CALI) og oo cccnt cus debt anccctnctouves M pounds 443 430 
ED CU EI, an og din cin ck dae's bwin be Keto aa died Peew cbs Short tons 59,144 57,066 
Rhee a aes ln inns EWR V6.0 o 6b CCR 0 re cee kn M cu. ft. 1,008,061 904,083 
Phosphoric acid: 

EI ott i 5G it''s. eM eile wud anes Short tons 74,2698  61,858* 
From prospnoras (50% HaFO,). . ... 5. ecescccccsccccvecs Short tons 34,454 29,914 
From phosphate rock (50% HsPO4)..... 0... . cece eee eee Short tons 39,8158 31,944* 

— gel: ‘ P 
te SE bien tus dais kee db Am a hho oath ace bee M pounds 
aN I I oo bid g'és0 & e'elal blo ie vn. dim eikrwe BOR M pounds } 4,242 5,785 
oo errr eee M ounces 3,903 3,685 
Soda ash (commercial sodium carbonate): 

Ammonia soda process— 

Total wet and dry (98-100% Na2COs)?. 2.0.20... 0.0... eee ee Short tons 364,178 361,056 
Finished light (98-100% Na2CO3)8.. 0... eee ee ee eee Short tons 167,983 172,259 
Finished dense (98-100% Na2COs)........ 0... cc cece cece ees Short tons 139,678 131,776 

PUREE (RUN R OE VOIETIED® og. asc oc csccrcdcccccccscctccace Short tons 19,250 19,915 

Sodium bicarbonate (refined) (100° NaHCOs)................. Short tons 17,054 15,013 
Sodium bichromate and chromate...............0c0c0eeceeeeees Short tons 7,254 6,864 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) '¢ 

Electrolytic piocess— 
ih ER tc... se ra Laisa ea peleel cake Maa cae dod Short tons 99,807 95,638 
IE icy. 5. 00.0 Gla wale BAR WSs ewe > ohana Short tons 18,145 15,994 

Lime-soda process— 

EDS oi GCs Paes hea a ee 6 oA. ae Short tons 63,745 64,709 
I Ok Sho IOC 4a ate p Mow waar Fae 6 oe Short tons 20,504 19,495 
Sodium phosphate: 

BROMUS TENT PIRES’) 5.5 occ eect c tec ncecevesevicioses Short tons 1,218 952 

ee ID 6 oo sea oa kc hoa eae mahi) cde bod Short tons 5,103 4,189 

ee ESEOD.. cs 5 e's.p awindalee bbe oMbiels ewes whew Pun Short tons 7,958 7,913 

on re ee ae Short tons 2'373 2'284 

RTA OED ing so 4:a'n.s.0'0 34 eenies Havens db acdceoeat Short tons 4,778 3,802 

Sodium silicate: 
Soluble silicate glass, liquid and solid (anhydrous).............. Short tons 36,915 39,152 
Sodium sulfate: 

Anhydrous (refined) (100% NasSO4)tt eee eee eee Short tons 10,285 * 10,675 

Glauber's salt (100% Na2S04.10H,0)8 .... 2... eee eee eee Short tons 13,209 12,724 

Salt cake (crude) (commercial) ® Se sds thc lout Ahi 4 atlas okt wale Short tons 43,779 42,945 

Sulfuric acid: 

ee CN ee Sis 5s nndj de ovedes hepian Short tons 762,666, 736,242 
Chamber process (100% H2SO4)... 6. ee ees ....+.-Short tons 244,874'3 228,824!8 
Contact process (gross) (100% H2SOq) #4... 0.00. eee Short tons 507,792!5 517,418!8 

Contact process (new) (100% H2SO,4)!4............... ...Short tons 467,75085 460,143!5 
os sence eeaeee oa ¥ 6060 UR WES OK Short tons 50,042 47,275 
Zine yerow Cine cremate) (C.P i). ov. ccc cccs ects ceccnueccveocs Short tons 216 247 
* Revised. 


! Data for a small amount of aqua ammonia are included in the figures reported by one company. 

Includes operations of one establishment not previously reporting. Prior to August, production at this 
plant was classified as military and therefore not included. See “Facts for Industry,’’ Series 6-1-1. 

3 Includes that material to be further processed to grained ammonium nitrate. 
4 Excludes by-product coke oven production of ammonium sulfate which is published monthly by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Represents total production of gas, including quantities liquefied for use, storage or shipment. 

6 August figures include operations of one establishment not previously reporting. Revised data for 
earljer months will be shown in a forthcoming release in this series. 

Includes quantities diverted to manufacture of caustic soda and sodium bicarbonate and quantities 
processed to finished light and finished dense soda ash. For detailed discussion of soda ash statistics, see 
“Facts for Industry,’’ Series 6-1-1. 

8 Excludes quantities converted to finished dense soda ash. 

Collected in cooperation with Bureau of Mines. 

1€ Liquid production figures represent total production for each process, including quantities later 
evaporated to solid caustic and reported as such. 

1) Revised October 1945—April 1946. See footnotes 9, 10 and 11 in “Facts for Industry,"’ Series M19A-66 
for June 1946. 

12 Includes sulfuric acid of oleum grade. Beginning January 1946, includes estimates of by-product 
operations of eight smelters formerly reporting to the Bureau of Mines. See footnotes 13 and 15. 

13 proportion of estimate. 7 percent. 

14 Includes sulfuric acid of oleum grade. 

15 Proportion of estimate from 2.0 to 2.5 percent. 

Source: Bureau of the Census 


Chemical Industries 

















855,180 million cubic feet (23 percent), 
carbon black manufacture 355,770 mil- 
lion cubic feet (10 percent), fuel at petro- 
leum refineries 301,026 million cubic feet 
(8 percent), and other industrial uses in- 
cluding gas used at public-utility power 
plants 1,401,557 million cubic feet (38 
percent): 

The. average well-head value of gas 
declined from 5.2 cents a thousand cubic 
feet in 1943 to 5.1 cents in 1944, although 
firmer price tendencies prevailed in most 
producing districts. This contradiction 
results from the large gains in output of 
prolific areas where the field price is 
below the average. The average value 
at points of consumption declined to 21.5 

cents per thousand cubic feet from 22.3 
cents in 1943, as values of domesic, com- 
mercial, and industrial gas averaged lower. 
The average consumption per domestic 
and commercial meter in 1943 was 65,- 
763 cubic feet, and in 1944 68,000 cubic 
feet. 

Domestic consumers numbered 10,668,- 
400 in 1944, an increase of 3 percent 
over 1943. Of these, 8,189,440 used 
straight natural gas and the remainder 
used natural mixed with manufactured 
gas. Commercial consumers increased 4 
percent over 1943 to 845,220, of which 
714,000 used straight natural gas. 

The interstate movement of natural gas 
(including exports) expanded to a new 
record of 1,029,758 million cubic feet in 
1944 (2,821 million cubic feet daily), 
more than twice the rate of 1935. Ex- 
ports to Mexico gained 68. percent to 14,- 
433 million cubic feet and the movement 
to Canada gained 9 percent to 143 mil- 
lion cubic feet. 


Superphospate Output 
Shaded 


For the fourth consecutive month, pro- 
duction of superphosphate in the 119 
plants whose operations are reported to 
The National Fertilized Association, 
was lower than for the same month a 
year ago. Production of superphosphate, 
basis 18 percent available phosphoric acid, 
totaled 438,000 short tons in August 
1946 and was 7 percent below production 
in August 1945. 

Production of superphosphate for the 
first 8 months of this year, January 
through August, totaled 3,684,000 tons, 
18 per cent APA, and was only slightly 
above the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

Shipments of superphosphate in August, 
totaling 225,000 tons, basis 18% APA, 
were 37,000 tons greater than in July, 
but 41,000 tons under the shipments in 
August 1945, while the quantity used in 
mixed goods, 222,000 tons, increased over 
both the preceding month and the same 
month a year earlier. The total quantity 
disposed of was almost the same as in 
the preceding year. 

While shipments declined _ slightly, 
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PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS 


These hay gem on hae the shipments and consumption of plastics and synthetic resins as 
reported by 77 manutacturing companies and company departments. Data for synthetic resins for 
protective coatings are not included. Shipments, for the purpose of this report, include data for 
plastics and resins which are manufactured by the reporting companies or company divisions and 
shipped to outside users. Consumption refers to the quantities of plastics and resins which are 
manufactured and used by the reporting companies or company divisions. Statistics are available 
beginning June 1945. Data for cellulose plastic products only are available for earlier periods. 


Shipments and Consumption 
(In Pounds) 





Item July 1946 June 10946 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics:! 
Sheets: 
Continuous (under .003 gauge). ................0.05- nica ateeales 770,495 690,011 
Continuous (.003 gauge and upward)...... adn eeeeban Per Pee See 687,416 751,572 
All other sheets, rods and tubes.............. twiwectacetrave nnd 425,370 384,765 
Molding and extrusion materials...................4.. ; eae stan 7,166,800 6,735,990* 
Nitrocellulose plastics :* 
ta Cente. ues ahd Saba ewe Be 4 kwh a’ de avak dapndcuviawes 921,163 864,420 
NS oil en ae reduaiive Gu ce Chvdotckuedneddes s calesdsis 602,614 564,629 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 
ON ee ee ee ee See Se Ul 2,573,412 
PE CIID 5 6 0 0 5c thd en eeeantedvcaeeicea hed ah eect ew, ee 996,569 


Terre 


14,161,634 
All other (dry basis)?.. 


wtesees exebecicuserce Mapleee 


Vee nde eb dk bade ta vice d 6a 4,977,055 4,818,844 
Urea and melamine resins: 
I aS ue ons ccc ealcs eviews Sead errr cee SSTE4S 2,596,207 
Textile and paper treating (dry basis).................. Hevedetuaee . Sane 885,620 
RE CES OUI so oss sie a nidk wen cide as dvtadon vaste relat ceawan 263,649 145,115 
PS & cred igc oeue ch eeneedbeuc’atds puck a euaeeeecadayee ee 5,639,484 
Vinyl resins: 
IIo os duno Sen 2 sabe vcildale CaNinwn oe eaeaeee 2,107,886 1,857,160 
Textile and pape: coating resins (resin content)....................+. 1,624,203 1,234,522 
Molding and extrusion materials (resin content)................. : §,398,194 4,978,168 
pe OE ESS EERO OE ae | 2,965,9464 2,402,5664* 
PE CI ici i 5nd cic CsKeccewendbidas Weloe ce maw ww cece 
Miscellaneous plastics and resins: 
Molding and extrusion SRT > eed Ga uheabedcedeeveusecancs 6,403,457 4,850,236 
Fe a RT Pee ane eee 3,695,753 2,191,560 





* Revised. 

! Includes fillers, plasticizers and extenders. 

2 Excludes data for protective coating resins. 

- Cannot be shown separately without disclosing operations of individual establishments. 

* Proportion of estimate, 2.9 percent or less. 

8 Includes data for ethyl cellulose, urea and melamine acrylic acid and miscellaneous molding and 
extrusion materials. 

6 Includes data for petroleum resins, acrylic acid, ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous synthetic 
materials. 

Source: Bureau of the Census 


PLASTIC WATER PAINTS, COLD-WATER PAINTS AND CALCIMINES 


The quantity of lime and cement bound interior cold-water paints sold by manufacturers in 
July set a new record for the fifth consecutive month. Sales showed an 11 percent increase over 
the high of the previous month and were more than double those of a year ago. Although July 
sales of plastic texture water paints were slightly less than those of June, they maintained a level 
only 3 percent below April’s high. 

More glue bound interior cold-water paints were sold in July than in any one month since 
October 1941. July sales showed an increase of 65 percent over June and were almost double 
those of a year ago. 

The amount of hot-water calcimines sold in July was 42 percent below that of June, but was 8 
percent above the same month last year. Cold-water calcimines, however, showed a small increase 
in sales this month compared with pune: but were 18 percetit below those of a year ago. 

The statistics presented in the following table are based on data reported by 38 identical manu- 
facturers who accounted for approximately 87 percent of the total value of plastic-texture paints, 
cold-water paints and calcimines in the United States, as reported in the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures, 1939. For comparable figures beginning January 1945, and an explanation of 
certain changes which affect previously published data, see “Facts for Industry,’ ” Series M19K-85, 
released November 12, 1945. 


Product July 10946 July 1045 
PLASTIC-TEXTURE WATER PAINTS, TOTAL:! 
alee oto ete de Ve aene bates aed hap aenenel es ees eda 1,678,772 784,331 
S| A re eee oe shoes guia dpawueas $115,070 $50,059 
COLD WATER PAINTS, TOTAL VALUE............. i aaaeune aaa $769,428 $481,904 
pT CT a ei eer ren P The Gavan , ... $345,664 $306,484 
Casein and other protein bound: 
Paste and semipaste form— 
Datta as sl Paint canal es Caleta ote tems Tr Tee 179,438 
Wet oa nt aceu Sl ail uwadecbineducweetstacendaa’ edaduseusecds eee $235,606 
Dry powder form— 
EE int £54: ore dE eo weed aevaeen news oe a fice 728,785 775,023 
Ma AOS ie bigs cc4ds ad Ghd cece Bek vs Cee eee ae ae eeas weeeee $60,043 $61,553 
Glue-bound— 
I 20 oc. Wa a PR eee An bale C30 oe satiedteesenhan 368,799 198,370 
ee ey Seen ey! Sih oS eee $16,231 $9,325 
Exterior, total RN er i a Me a inl Sia! a eli Sita ..++- $423,764 $175,420 
Casein and other protein bound 
ES rafal a a ee Ss a a ee at Me ag aldle dies Weide ae kes ... 336,870 275,467 
ERE DOE daa Sek sd ohare et wae ch wie eeee ae aa Castes owe $18,997 $16,839 
Lime and/or cement bound— 
RE ara aaa Be dua gs WO Wie olerd 0 Gib ak wae ba kata Rennie ol ele 5,237,218 2,029,289 
DEE tsa Va + Satcty a0 ted oO es we ds oO) Che neehe dace $104,767 $158,581 
CALCIMINES- TOTAL: 
AE Dy Fee mr ee Pe ee are ae bunt Fk ead in 1,808,705 
MNES HE EMEC Dee uOSSGL NGS RT Od Lewes ees acameed pede vee wewns $73,170 $87,066 
Hot-water— 
NG in Pras oi wa sibacewris rutee hded ehedansdddadw ee nd ewer 745,761 691,837 
Belardes + ae ice VEG 4WCL Sy cee Oe RhORAaD Os he cA ae eeeee cee $33,479 $32,544 
Cold-water— 
i cis Es Cedar ees bb aan dee ecews areew eas Borde euaees . 912,962 1,116,868 
ese aaah deed cee Nak cake cenes sit tr oat alte acs a0 Qaene $54,522 





1 Includes Paste and Dry Powder Plastic-Texture Water Paints which cannot be shown separately 
without disclosing operations of individual companies. 
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the quantity used in mixed goods was 19 
percent greater than that used in the first 
8 months of 1945. 

During the month of August 1946, 
stocks of superphosphate declined 12,000 
tons, or 3 percent. Stocks at the end of 
August declined 28 percent as compared 
with a year earlier. 


Ball Clay 


Sales Increase 


Sales of ball clay in 1945, were 12 per 
cent higher than in 1944, and 12 per cent 
lower than in 1941, when ball clay reached 
an all-time record of 198,445 tons. The 
Tennessee-Kentucky field furnished 93 


per cent of the total output; Tennessee 
accounted for 47 per cent, and Kentucky 
46 per cent. The remaining 7 per cent 
came from New Jersey and Maryland. 
Over 90 per cent of the ball clay output 
in 1945 was sold for use in pottery, 5 
per cent in high-grade tile, and the re- 
mainder in a variety of uses such as sag- 
gers, terra cotta, and refractories. The 
requirements for pottery in 1941 was 
150,253 tons ; in 1942 138,332 tons; in 1943, 
133,337 tons. In 1944 there was an in- 
crease to 139,483 tons, and in 1945, the 
sales of ball clay for this purpose was 
158,419,—passing the 1941 record. 
Total tonnages for 1943, 1944, and 1945 
were 147,785; 155,667; and 174,524, re- 


FATS AND OILS 


(In some instances where products were made by a continuous process the intermediate products were not 
reported. Stocks include some imports not withdrawn from bonded warehouses during the period). 
(In thousands of pounds) 





Factory 
Item Production Consumption 

Vegetable Oils Aug. 1046 Aug. 1946 

CNN MUI ois os aig. odio ot ied Mes Sh pied Os SNe ERR OL A eae 26,021 24,042 
COLNE «i655 0:0 salve ale oe awe 4445 CAG Cane a LORD AO WEES Ewe eek ee 21,354 82,163 
Oe SRR ay Eee RC PO Ee Ss 3,185 8,444 
MINN a c0 9:46 Nia rei e'b- a ook SR MaRS Saag aoe s AE ee Chas cbeaet 6,790 6,844 
ED ia iin ot che 55 0.05 a0's:6 040e eink eos Oe REND RARE 39,614 30,709 
MER: So ubipcineu wie Sa'leG ad isda ve tb Seaee 500440 6 odaR ORE 16,603 16,055 
EN 65s s'p'x 5.0 h.ciislonere oie 8 605 eet pain ease RN oso bull Pai inset 17,158 16,202 
SRP Ks iin sv ate a's:b tag aibs Ail W'ob a 45 aes bu ¥eb Re Swe ee eae amie 14,748 2,306 
NE nis has aRe lds dee bb aas shure ane cincas Cabeae ul onisy ale 107,441 115,523 
NNR Syria's «vince g Pps ay «¥ Ma sh/o0 a0 85 dS eu e sale Ges CaM eeN 106,081 98,870 
I, 6.5 sag sc PLASM ates Uo Cas Bae ERS TET ENECETE ates 20 
RI 6.5 5.55 6  Aoats  ala vig BAe OG 4 a0 See PU naa a RES TAGES 20 
Soenee URA NN ON SRIUO MONOD So 3a c' 506.000 cow ane a Reade beanKASoRGS ERY. aulev's? 56 
ce RR ee ee ta ee ES rer pire, eC geet ee: 3,283 
NE NN 3.3 wie 5.5755 8 oC h%9 6s hse d RAMS COM TCE aan St a 3 
oo Pe PR eR CR ae ee 3,759 
PNG x reklssh Use ioe Clerk Gos sae Caetano cto eae 213 
SS i RE Oat i ee bd 3,633 
RNIN, Foie wd wed bcc ae hie hd hed ooo eeas Ook len Fe eee s 1,427 
EE an tiny n isu divinsclcw habbo hws ein aaah am RER NKR sao REReE Tall meee 1,392 
ESS re eR ee ate Ne Fe eee A 57,299 46,652 
see I ILL EN EO aR TS eS MRT 2,714 
SATE SC eR A REE rh Shee SR as Gn Sy el es A et, Fes 16 
SN EE, MINES ti OE inwards cele nga Siecle Gane OMe cat: hans Cai 1,071 871 
Castor No. 3, crude 232 785 
Castor, dehydrated 286 1,781 
Castor, sulphonated XXX 230 
NR eso 8's oo oe ko Chie ah ah ee AL On Sed oe dG KEK Es Ck RESET ower 4 
NS os Sy eg OR a on dis kA Me tee ak whe ears ee a Wie es as ee ce 1,981 
All other 2,402 1,840 

Animal Fats 
Lard, rendered, including neutral lard and rendered pork fat...............+ 107,300 2,019 
NM ai5/cs 5 :5nbs cos OREAATS SEE pe bate oak keanlas Ceo ok 7,781 5,120 
NE MINAS iia 4G. VE as ban Veh aone ae te dab ow AAR Re Pea 79,605 88,378 
BOON ch SWS 5s oo ones be Vick vio ne REE San oa ak bli oa pk eee 124 226 
Fish and Marine Mammal Oils® 
De Ai sors erp are Rane Senta e aieiae Fk ee Bil eee as Ak eens etd 208 1,064 
cn SiN GA in cuakicnedt bulls Ue< ewes ese Cee kes «ave 28 "735 
MNES", 2 ia. 5 au aot cg oe kareena ia ERE Oa Re oe ee 357 384 
RNG Rd oe sigh 5,65 1's oenee Be 1 Ee od air tic GAS 9 Valero Ghes MWR Soo aN eR aes 24,2778 12,358 
a FR ERE EI PE HI ey Nt anda eee Poor Ne Ra 1,106 
Greases 
Greases (including garbage and house), other than wool. ................00- 42,128 45,212 
ON ee. cin Sign ss cd Gabbe ea mae ces Seas cys Cis enas cn Kena Os 1,751 1,552 
. Secondary Products 
OE CO TENGE oso 0.0 sins nn onpacdacdedisonnceiuagnecaoeyes 5,208 5,558 
Stearin, attimal, edible. ....,0.scccscvovcccces Woks ee asnecnkesvaasieea ts 2,352 1,698 
ee, ANN NDR 5 isis isiahsn 50S uhesane seve Senesly ese Rkckseanch bs 1,088 1,071 
Oleo oi sesh he ces a viensg see tw6s «606d S Whedbee 6h EN es we sks eapee dss 4,216 590 
SE Re ieee PERE Sean ee 3,481 3,598 
SRS RIPE beta ty RK tena See NRE si geet Seem 3,911 1,147 
Vegetable oil foots, raw and acidulated soap stock (100% fatty acid content).. 13,042 16,082 
Foots from fish and marine mammal oil (100% basis). ..........000c0eeeees 390 
oe a sey Ratlges thie oh fp dee ne Re Eee ee eee 2,927 2,967 
Other fatty acid stock including spent and salvaged oils and fats, tall oil, palm 
MND sittin cohcd Saeed h chicka weal daca Se pendt ela kega ee 15,506 11,062 
Vegetable oil fattv acids from foots and other than from foots including fatty 
SERRE TOOTS LGM OM, BONN MEL TUUUED, OUR 6 6 a 556 5:5 nonce seca dv dante tinesies Ges 18,658 14,794 
Fish and marine mammal fatty acids. ................sccceesccescccesees 2,556 1,108 
OE NE SEE RNIN cis x 65.36 0 0p cnn 00d 60. ¥5's FURS RDC eS 60S os ES 20,765 22,338 
MN os. cs Sp SAMO AES O ANCA 5 bas Sad oT eR RSet 7,494 5,477 
55 O26 VN 05 ae pelea bain ns Cah Oe bane AAO Cane KER Ants 6,217 4,824 
Other Products 

ORR OE LION MN i cnt a Renee ncatnd oasioees about chs capa'ee ve 12,629 13,626 
Glycerin, high gravity and yellow distilled (100% basis).................0.: 5,211 6,286 
<oayoerh, chemicatiy pure (1005, baela). wo... cc wks ceweeesescveveses 6,864 5,745 
UI Nn a a sn lds RTS WS Gee a ER Oe 81,360 81,421 
EN acs note ainkSnaee 65 pASR PSRRRKMMRMAR SE Rie Eo 15,021 14,136 
CU DER s net Wein acd oRie WdbN Main cg bie bane ee URA RUS RES 6 eek ave euie 134,921 567 
ee PRMD S av'nd uve CR i 5 49's OND 0 MOLARS SETSAN SOREN eUN S.C 21,145 xxx 





1 Data on production collected by Bureau of Agricultural Economics; stocks held by crude peanut oil 


producers also reported by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, whereas those held at refineries are collected 


by. the Bureau of the Census. 


Included in “All other'’ vegetable oils to avoid disclosures of operation of individual establishments. 


3 Fish and Wildlife Service collected the data from fish oil producers. 


Includes 16,291,000 pounds of menhaden oil and 7,076,000 pounds of herring, sardine and pilchard. 
Includes 15,106.000 pounds of menhaden oil and 11,164,000 pounds of herring, sardine and pilchard. 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
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spectively. Dollar value of sales stood at 
$1,271,474 ; $1,376,096; and $1,589,875, for 
the corresponding periods. The average 
value reported by producers to the Bu- 
reau of Mines was $9.11 in 1945, com- 
pared with $8.81 in the preceding year. 


Fertilizer Exports Gain— 
Imports Decline 


Export shipments of fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials in June 1946 totaled 
96,000 short tons and were valued at 
$1,627,000, according to the summary 
prepared by The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation from U. S. Department of Com- 
merce records. This was an increase of 
30% in tonnage and 58% in value over 
a year ago but only 10% in tonnage and 
no increase in value compared with June 
1944. The principal increases were in 
exports of nitrogenous materials and 
phosphate rock while a decrease was re- 
ported in potash materials. 

In the 1945-46 fiscal year exports to- 
taled 1,311,000 tons with a stated valuation 
of $23,348,000, increases of 71% and 73% 


respectively over the preceding fiscal 


year. An increase for each classification 
was reported except “other potash”, which 
declined slightly. 

Total imports in the 1945-46 fiscal year 
totaling 1,352,000 tons valued at $37,706,- 
000, declined 24% and 14% respectively, 
compared with 1944-45. The principal 
declines were in sodium nitrate (326,000 
tons below the earlier period) and “all 
other phosphates”. Important increases 
were reported in imports of ammonium 
sulphate and calcium cyanamide. 


Brazilian Carnauba 


Exports Up 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in the 
first quarter of 1946 increased 59 per 
cent in quantity and 130 per cent in value 
over those in the corresponding period of 
1945. They amounted to 3,468 metric 
tons worth $6,653,000 and 2,177 tons 
valued at $2,889,350, respectively. 


Fluorspar Data 
Available 


A preliminary report on the Rocky 
Ridge fluorspar deposits, Eagle Moun- 
tains, Hudspeth County, Tex., has been 
released by the Geological Survey. 

In these deposits, fluorspar occurs as 
fissure veins and as replacement deposits 
in limestone and rhyolite. The replace- 
ment bodies are highly siliceous, granu- 
lar masses containing high-grade and low- 
grade zones. Quartz and calcite are the 
only minerals associated with the fluorite. 

The report and accompanying maps on 
the Rocky Ridge fluorspar deposits have 
been released as Preliminary Maps 3-202 
of the Strategic Minerals Investigations 
series. Only a limited edition of this re- 
port is available. Copies may be obtained 
from the Director, Geological Survey. 


Chemical Industries 
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PLUESS-STAUFER, A. G. 
OFTRINGEN 


Switzerland 


IMPORTERS OF CHEMICALS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 
NOTABLY PAINT AND VARNISH, SOAP, RUBBER, 
PAPER AND TEXTILE MANUFACTURE 


CHEMICALS OF SPECIAL INTEREST: 
@ White Pigments 
@ Dry Colours including 
Organic Dyestuffs 
@ Plasticizers 
@ Solvents 
@ Waxes 


@ Rosin 






























EXPORTERS 
CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL RAW MATERIALS 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
BUYING AGENTS FOR FOREIGN IMPORTERS 


We are now in a position to serve additional manufacturers who 
are interested in foreign sales. We will sell in your name and 
for your account on a commission basis or we will purchase direct 
from you, payment any way desired. Write, wire or phone today 


for additi onal information. 


Eest 40 Street New York 16,NY. 


TELEPHONE: 
MUrray Hill 7-7520 
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U.S. P. TECHNICAL 


SSS 


MARINCO BRAND 


ARNE 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


i Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
: SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 


TR. 























ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER 


Bak SEES 








©1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corn 


7 


Potassium Nitrate 





Sodium Nitrate Sodium Perborate “j 


Sodium Nitrite Curosalt (for curing meat) 
Borax Welding Fluxes 
Boric Acid Flameproofing compounds 


Potassium Chloride 
Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash 


Special Products Used in 
Refining and Casting of Mag- 
nesium and Aluminum 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals 
Since 1836 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











Fully Micro-Crystalline 
Petroleum Wax 


MULTIWAX 
White - Yellow - Dark 


PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-2644 














CAL-A-SAL 


PATENTED 


SAL AMMONIAC 


<0 SOLID 15 +--- 
ONE POUND CAKES 


For Soldering, Tinning, Plating, Galvanizing G Flux 


ROSENTHAL - BERCOW CO., INC. 


25 E. 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
Cable Address “‘RODRUG”’ All Codes 


IMPORT EXPORT 
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SORBIT 


Acid Stable Wetting Agents 


(in paste or powder form) 


A tried and tested, acid stable surface- 
active agent, SORBIT is available in paste 
(66% active) and powder forms (70% and 
90% active). 


Following are some suggested applica- 
tions for SORBIT: Many processes in the 
textile industry, synthetic rubber polymer- 
ization, metal cleaning, leather processing, 
insecticide formulations and in many tech- 
nical emulsions. 


For full information write for 
descriptive bulletin. 





ALROSE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 


PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


WETTING AGENTS e EMULSIFIERS e PENETRANTS 

e@ FOAMERS eDISPERSANTS e QUATERNARY AM- 

MONIUM COMPOUNDS e TEXTILE CHEMICALS e 
METAL FINISHES e SPECIALTIES 








CURRENT PRICES 
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Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 
icals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


October, 1944, $0.881 October, 1945, $0.867 
October, 1946, $0.694 





Current 946 1945 
Low High caer High Low Higb 
Acetaldehyde,99%,drs.wks. Ib. .11 14 ll .14 Be 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, ...lb. .11% .13 11% Be 11% = .13 





Acetone, tks, delv. ....... lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28%, bbls ....100 lbs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
glacial, bbls. sate wines 100 lbs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 
tks, wks. 100 lbs. 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 
Acetylsalicylic, Standard USP 
ss a a Gra a oe ai be ea ae eo lb. -40 .54 .40 -54 -40 04 
Benzoic, tech. bbls. ....... lb. 43 47 -43 47 43 47 
USP, bbls, 4,000 Ibs. up Ib. ©... .54 aks 54 he 54 
Boric tech, bbls. c-l. ..tons a@ ... 109.00 ... 109.00 -.. 109.00 


Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks. ..lb. .03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Citric, USP, crys, gran, 
DS cc anmnne cline eee lb. b .20 21 .20 21 .20 21 
Gummi 50%, 210-215° HB, 
drs. wks. frt. equal gal. 81 -96 81 -96 81 83 
Formic, 85%-90% in. 10 11% .10 11% = .10 11% 
as “apni 30% aa 


Oe oe -08 -09 -08 -09 -08 -09 
ioe 22%, ist, bbls wks = 039 =.0415  .039 §=.0415  .039 = .0415 
44%, light, bbls wks . 073.0755 .073 .0755 .073 .0755 


Maleic, Anhydride, drs 4 25 .26 25 26 25 .26 
Muriatic 18° cbys ....100lb. 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 





20° cbys, c-l, wks. . ..100 Ib... 1.75 wich 1.75 ely 1.25 

Fo cbys, c- ea wks. ..100lb._... 2.25 ee 2.25 “oe 2.25 
Nitric,36°,cbys, wks 100 Ibs. c 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 

38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c ... 5.50 A ay 5.50 Sans 5.50 

40°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c_ ... 6.00 “RM 6.00 : 6.00 

42°, e, cbys. wks 100 lbs.c_.. 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Oxalic, Dble, wks ......-: Pm llSe ES abhe. ho 11% 12% 
Phosphoric, 100 lb. cbys, 

_ PSE RES See: Ib, .10% .13 10% .13 10% = .13 
Salicylic tech, bbls ....... ib. .26 42 .26 .42 .26 42 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton ... 13.00 oes ee re 

66°, tks, wks ae os eee oss SOO sos ee 

Fuming 20% tks. wks ton 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Tartaric, USP, bbls .....Ib. .54%4 «55 544% «471 70% «471 
Alcohol, Amyl (from eerog 

tks, delv Sine tialaa ome acd tee 131 a 131 ais -131 

Butyl, normal, syn, tks i ec : ae . eee 10% 


Denatured, CD 1 4, e-l 
gal. 


Tn Pe tee se 613 -613 59 
anebaiel. SD, No.1, « ras pT ars A See Bs 
Ethyl, 190 proof C8...0.. ... 19658... Wee ... 178 
Isobutyl, ref’d, drs ....lb. ... 0660 ... meee «.. .086 
Isopropyl ref’d, 91%, 

POE 41 .44 .38 44 37% .66% 


= ammonia, aD, fie 


s 4.25 , 25 wok eae 
Aluminum, 98-99% . “100 Ib. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 


Chloride anhyd Le.l. wks lb. .09 Ae .09 .08 -12 

Hydrate, light, bgs. ....lb. ... 14% ... 4456 14% «15 

Sulfate, com’l. bgs, wks. 

 igipetie pep gatas ee 100 1b. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.25 115 1.25 

Sulfate, iron-free, thy wks 

Se, en ene, 100 Ib. 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.10 
Ammonia “— FE ae . 2 14% ... 14% 
Ammonia, yd. fert, tank 

cars, wks. frt. equalized ton ... 59.00 ... 59.00 ... 59.00 


Ammonium Carbonate, 
USP, lumps, dms .... .08 on 09% 08% gts sen ct 
Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100 ib 4.45 4.45 4.45 5.15 
Nitrate, tech. bags, wks. Ib. .0435 “aso 7 a .0435 .0850@ 
Oxalate pure, grn. bbls. Ib. .23 27 .33 
Perchlorate, kgs Se aieatets Ib. no ole ‘no stocks no stocks 
Phosphate, dibasic tech. 
| Sa Pete: lb. .07 .07% .07 07% = .07 08% 
Stearate, anhyd. dms... . lb. .34 .34 ’ .34 
Sulfate, dms, bulk . “ton 28.20 30.00 28.20 30.00 28.20 29.20 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 


SE rea a l,i vin Saeed es 15% 
Aniline, Oil, ee mm we 13 11% «13 11% .12% 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls.. . Ib. 70 70 70 


Antimony Oxide, bgs ....Ib. .17 .17% .15 117% .18 16 
Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd. lb. .05 053% .04 05% .04 04% 


USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b, N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 
Yc higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; ¢ Yellow grades 
25c per 100 Ibs less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern schedule, 
S. a boric acid $5 a ton higher; 6 Powdered citric acid is %c 
igher. 
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Barium 


ieeniaeniaeiainentenstentemstenimtemtetien 


Current Prices 





Gums 
Current 1946 1945 
Low High Low High Low High 
Barium Carbonate sini” 
WIR f503 oS ck sch wx us on 60.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 
Chloride, tech, cyst, bes, 
ee m 73,00 78.00 73.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 
Barytes, floated, bbls. ... es 36.00 ... 36,00 ... 36.00 
Bauxite, bulk mines ..... ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 19.00 7.00 10.00 


Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms lb. .45 55 45 55 45 55 
Bensene 7 ean 90%, tks, 
YY . eer ere | (a 15 a 3 ie 15 
Benzyl ER cbys ....lb. .20 .21 .20 .24 22 .24 
Beta-Naphthol, tech, bbls, 
WHE. avap betes Vice cones Ib, .21 .23 21 .24 .23 .24 


Bismuth metal, ton lots. . .lb. 1.60 1.25 1.60 1.25 
Blanc Fixe, 66%4% Pulp, 

eae re mh 40.00 40.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 
Bleaching Powder, wks,100 lb. 2.50 3.10 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 
Borax, tech, c-l, bgs ....ton 45.00 45.00 45.00 


Bordeaux Miéxture, drs ...Ib. 11 
Bromine, cases 


Butyl, acetate, norm. drs Ib. .2295 .2347 .1860 .2364 17.90 19.45 
Cadmium Metal Ib. 1.30 1.50 .90 1.50 90 95 
Calcium. Acetate, bgs, 100 lb. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 
Se re ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 90.00 50.00 95.00 
Carbonate, c-l bgs ....ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 
Chloride, flake, bgs c-l ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 
Solid, 73-75% drs, c-l, ton 18.00 18.00 18.00 34.00 


Cy’n’d, min. 21% N,c.l. Ib. .02% ad a : 
Gluconate, U.S.P., drs. lb.  .57 59 .57 59 .57 .59 
a tri, bbls, cl. .Ib. y wee ry 


A eeahel etd cas Ib. .69 Py -69 71 -69 71 





Bn Bisulfide, 55-gal drslb. .05 05% «.05 05% .05 .05% 
P Oe Se See Ib. .06 .08 .06 .08 .06 .08 
Tetrachloride, Zone 1, 
52% gal. drms ‘se 73 .80 .69 .80 73 .80 
Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 
, 10,000 or more ........ lb. no prices .24 3d ed .24 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
eae ¢ ree meee fA 07% ... 07% 
5 cyls, c-l, contract ..lb. cae 05% ; 05% 
5 Liq. tk, wks, contract 100 ib. 1.75 i 1.75 vot Nene 
Chloroform, tech, drs ....lb. .20 .23 .20 .23 .20 .23 
Coal tar, bbls, crude ... "bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 
Cobalt, Acetate, bbl ...... Ib. 83% 83% 83% 
Oxide, black kgs ....... Ib. 1.84 1.84 1.84 
Copper metal 100 Ib. 14.75 12.00 14.75 12.00 12.50 
arbonate, 52-54%, bbls. Ib» .19% .20% .19% .20% .19% .20u% 
ry Sulfate, bgs, wks crvst. 
Wie. aaah we oie me 100 Ib. 5.65 6.15 5.00 6.15 5.00 5.50 
Copperas, Ss _ wks ..ton 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Cresol, USP Ib. 11% 12% 10% 12% 10% 11% 
Dibutylamine, 7 drs wks. Ib. .66 j 6 
Dibutylphthalate, drs .....lb. .2000 .2510 .1700 .2510 .1770 .2359 
Diethylaniline, drs. ...... lb. .40 Rate .40 eas 40 
Diethyleneglycol, drs, wks lb. .14 ae 14 “aa 14 ASY% 


Dimethylaniline, dms,cl.,lcl Ib. .21 -22 21 .22 .23 .24 


| 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
22.00 | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


















- Dimethyl phthalate, drs’...Ib. .20 .20% .20 20% .20 20% 
’ Dinitrochlorcbengene, dae. de Ma ap rt x By standardizing specifications, manufacturing operations and 
fa initropheno Seer ae F 22 i ; : Seti m 
Seen, . alae -_ ; Bis a. 32? is testing methods for light oil distillates, Barrett has helped to 
Diphenyl, bbls lel ' wks, + «Db. 16 20 16 20 -16 2 provide the consumer with aromatic solvents and diluents of a 
iphenylamine Weer ° ‘“ Saha p ants By + ? eye, a 
; Diphenylguanidine, drs, ae. .37 35 .37 .35 .37 high degree of reliability. 
thyl Acetate, syn. 85-90% <a ° P ° 
4 mae ....... ib. 064 06% 0978 1175 By providing express tank-wagon deliveries, Barrett is or- 
Ys Bthylene Dichlorde, a wks, coe pie ah o po ganized to deliver supplies of Benzol and other coal-tar solvents 
ockies, De acnes e. < 4 pA .094 P .0941 i $ sthi 
) eel dns, a see jab on ae ee ee pe to your own ee he me 8 — is located one 
uorspar, No grd.95- ty or six i i i ice i il- 
) mR — eee on 37.00 37.00 37.00 mrss vo ty miles Ss a city dst below, Cus service is avai 
ormaide “f e, s, able, one your order. 
' =. & Me %i ae: r a - .0520 — .0520 <a .0520 a 
urfural tec ms, C-l,wks ese e am ° Jue ‘ ° ° . 
bee eee Ol Si ys ig 18% .19% .18% .19% .18% 19% “Boston Malden 7460 Indianapolis Garfield 2076 
uber s alt ryst, c te 
oN ee 100%. 1.05 1.45 1.05 1.45 1.05 1.45 Buffalo... .Delaware 3600 “Los Angeles. ..Mutual 7948 
) Glycerine , SE dms, c-l, 95 sunk 2G ton er *Chicago Bishop 4300 *Newark....Mitchell 2-0960 
“*e ee @O eee eee eneeneeeneeee . . . . . I . . 
1% Crude Saponification, 80% . 2 ; Cincinnati Ch 8330 “New York. Whitehall 4-0800 
See to refiners tks 11% 11% .09% 11% incinnatt erry “Philadelphia. .Jefferson 3000 
3 “Cleveland .. Cherry 5943 i 
. GUMS gue St. Louis. Lockhart 6510 
“Detroit Vineweed 2-2500 San Francisco Exbrook 1505 
Ry% 
4 Gum Arabic, be rts b ‘ , . 
0 a * ib. 14% 14% 11% 14% 011 13 *Hi-Flash Solvent available at these stations. 
Benzoin, artificial, cns.....Ib. 1.00 1.70 - ‘foe 52 1.00 
5% era Congo a _ no ae . rte, ee rit ae a See Soe See Se 
2Y, st India, chips . . Ib. . nostocks ... : nas a 
0 ‘ c _~ , a aware > ws no stocks “43% 07% “aay “ ‘ THE BARRETT DIVISION 
6 peer aed OOPS Te < 13% 42 13% 15% ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
4 Copal Pontianak, bold c-l Ib. . no stocks . 17% ; .23 
“ Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms...Ib. .21 50 18 50. .18 46 pesersie a New York 6, N. Y. 
ries ii a In Canada: Barrett Company, Lid. 
d 5551 St. entren! 
ale, ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bes: ty bola; a 
cearboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, rums, ha’ egs, kgs: ’ 
ye eondered, powd; refined, ai ds tana, thos west lah, oe ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
ries November, 1946 
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PRUFCOAT 


on concrete floors 
and walls, on or below grade, 





yives... 





























Prufcoat will not 
blister, peel or sof- 
ten when subjected 
to moisture from 
behind, or conden- 
sation on the sur- 
face, even when 
applied to concrete 
floors and walls far 
below grade. 


Impervious to fats, 
oils and waxes, in- 
soluble in alcohol 
and unaffected by 
salts, Prufcoat Pro- 
tective Coatings 
are acid-proof as 
well as being proof 
against the alkali 
reaction of con- 
crete. 


The Prufcoat film formed after polymerization is tough, non-oxidizing 
and non-combustible — will withstand severe abrasion and can be 
washed with the strongest cleaning solutions. 


APPLIED BY BRUSH...BY YOUR OWN MAINTENANCE CREW, 
Prufcoat air-dries by evaporation of the volatile solvents in a 
matter of minutes. One material for application to all con- 
crete, structural steel, floors, pipes, tanks and machinery. 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. Address all 
inquiries to Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, 


New York City. 
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2 Gums 
Current Prices Salt Lake 
Current 1946 1945 
Low High Low High Low  Higb 
Kauri, N. Y. 

Superior Pale XXX. nom. 65% 05% 

I SI eee - nom. YY 4 .22 

Sandarac, Ce rye Ib. .90 95 : 99% 99% 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases ..lb. 5.00 5.2 3.75 25 3.80 5.00 
ee epee ay Ib. 3.20 3.45 2.10 3.45 2.1§ 3.00 
en OE ee lb. nom. .05 .07% .06 .07% 
Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys . . lb. 15% 18% .15% .18% .15% .18% 
lodine, Resublimed, jars..lb. 1.75 1.85 1.75 1.85 2.10 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls.. . lb, ce 12% : 12% 

Arsenate basic, bg, Icl. .Ib. 14% .12 14% #.11% 412 

SS “eee 12% ... 124% 12y% 

Red, dry, 95% PbsO« 

| irc epee 10% .12% .09 13% .09 .10% 

97% PhsOu, bbls delv. .1b. lz 4 09% .14% .09% .11% 

98% Pb2Ou, bbls delv. . Ib. 11% .12% .08% .14% .08% .08% 

LS eee Ib. 09% .10% 007% .11% .07% = .08 

Basic sulfate, bbls, lcl lb. 08% .09% .07% «10 07% .08 

Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..ton 6.50 10.25 6.50 10.25 6.25 13.00 

Hydrated, 'f.0.b. wks _ 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.50 16.00 
prweien coml, delv. bbls. . 09% .11% .08 15% .08 09% 
Lithopone, ordi. eee ie 0440 .0465 .04% .04% .04% .04% 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. .07% .10% .07% .10% .06% .10% 

= flake, bbls, wee 

De natant. a ae ea 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Mesmadains. Chloride, Aningd 
ree re 14 16 .14 18 15 18 

Dioxide, Caucasian bgs, 

SP Ro 74.75 79.75 74.75 79.75 74.00 79.75 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs gal!  .6 73 -63 .73 .63 .76 

Synth, ye” ee gal. m~ .31 -38 .24 38 Pe) | .38 
ee woe tech tks. .Ib. .06 07 -06 .07 06 .07 

C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv Ib. .09% .10% .09% 110% .09% .10% 
Chloride, REA IE OS: DD 32 36 jen .40 -40 
Ethyl Ketone,tks,frt all’d Ib. .08 .08 08 

Naphtha, Solvent, tks . . gal, 22 : 27 a7 
N —n crude, 74°, wks 

SR eee ee b,  .0275 .0325 .0275 .0325 ... .0275 
Nickel Salt, ‘bbls, a 13% .13 134% = «13 13% 
Nitre Cake, blk ......... ton . 16.00 ... 16.00 ae 26RD 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...lb. .08 -09 -08 .09 -08 .09 
Orthoanisidine, bbls ...... me es .70 husks .70 eons -70 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...lb.  .25 27 25 .27 25 27 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms lb. _.07 .08 .07 .08 07 .08 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 

EP re Sean Ps 18 15 18 15 18 
Orthonitrotoluene, wks, dmslb. 09 09 .09 
Parties, 98%, wks 

Re SER EE as ee 12 12 

We creas Ib. 24 27 .24 a7 25 32 

Dichlorobenzene, wks .. .Ib. 11 15 hd 15 “ae 15 

Formaldehyde, drs, wks lb. 21 22 21 22 21 .22 

Nitroaniline, wks, kgs. . . lb. 41 .43 41 45 43 45 

Nitrochlorobenzene, is Ib. 1 ae Pm | 

Toluenesulfonamide, bbls lb. a .70 .70 

Toluidine, bbls, wks ...1b, 48 48 .48 
Penicillin, ampules per 

100,000 units .......... ae .48 .48 95 59 2.40 
Pentaerythritol, tech ...lb.  .27 31 an 31 .27 .33 

PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 
A gal. a s8I06..<32 By 

Naphtha, East 

|e eer gal. 2106. 33 11% dan 
Rubber solvents, East, tks, 

wks 8), «ise ee WY «11 11% | 

Stoddard Solvents, East, 

ee a ae gal. 12 10 BS 10 

Phenol, U.S.P., drs ...... lb. 10% .12% .10% .13 10% .11% 
——— Anhydride, cl and tel, 

Coosa oe wes Roatan Ib. 13 .14 13 14 13 14 
a. ecuiai 88-92%, 

~ “a ee eae 06% .06% .06% .06 06% .06% 
Flake, &8- 92% Knee 7 .07% .07 07% «.07 07% 

liquid, 45% basis, tks Ib. ais ' ae 02% .0275 

PR Ib. .03% .03% .03 03% .03 03% 
Carbonate, hydrated : 

83-85% lb. 05% 05% .05% .05% 
Chlorate crys, kgs, ‘wks Ib. 11 13 11 Ad ll «hd 
= crys, tech, bgs, 

RR Fat TONER. . 08 nom. 08 nom. .08 nom. 

Cyanide, ee a ves 55 5 ia 55 eas 5 

lodide, bots., or cans ...Ib. 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 

Muriatic dom, aoa 

KsO bulk unit-ton ...ton .531%4 .56% .531% .56% .53%4 .56 
Fesgangpnate, USP, 

Ripe Oe 20%. «21 .20% 20% .21 

Sulfate, ‘00%, basis, bgs ton 36.25 39.25 36.25 39. 25 ee 
Propane, group 3, tks....gal. ... .03% 03%... 03% 
Pyridine, ref., drms ..... Ib. .45 45% «45 45% .45% .46 
R Salt, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. .65 : .65 are 65 
Resorcinol, tech, drms, wks lb. .64 74 64 74 .64 75 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. .34% .35 344% «.47 4314 .47 

15.00 15.00 15.00 


Salt Cake, dom, blk wks. .ton 


| Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
m Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 


vary for these two divisions; 
varying by zone. 
* Spot price is %4c higher. 
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’ Oils & Fats 
Current Prices Saltpeter 





Current 194 
Low High ~ ‘High Low High 
Saltpeter, grn, bbls. ..100lb. 8.20 9.00 8.20 9.00 8.20 8.60 
ss oy blchd. none ary, 


Silver Nitrate, bots. 
2,500-oz. lots me oz. .58% «59 -47 .59 .47 47% 
sar pa Ses dense, "38 


ae ‘ 1.15 1.15 1.15 
58% light, -, =. .100Ib. 1.05 1.18 1.05 1.18 1.05 1.13 
Caustic, 76% fi 
Ce eae 100 Ib. ... 2.70 2.70 2.70 
76% solid, drms,cl 1001b. ... 2.30 2.30 2.30 
“SS 47- 49%, a 
cuataee eeu 1.95 1.95 1.95 


ms eh ‘ 
Benzoate. TSP dms .. th.  .46 52 


Bicarb, USP, gran., bgs., 

cl., works 100 Ib. 2.20% 2.25 1.55 2.25 1.55 1.90 
Bichromate, bgs,wks l.c.i. .U7¥s 08% 07% .08% wW7% .08% 
Bisulfate powd, bbls, 

WD: csvavetackas 100 Ib. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 
35° bblis., wks ...... 100 ~ 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 
Chlorate, kgs, wks c.l... . Ib. i 0 ET de 06% . .06% 


Cyanide, 96-98%, wis Tb 14% 19 366 25 116% 15 


uoride, 95%, bbls, wks Ib. 07% .08% .07% .08% 07% .08% 
Hyposuliite, cryst, bes, cl 


ey ee fee 0m ... 293 ... 228 =... 2.28 

Metasilicate, gran, bbl, wks 

Mieco waties binant - gue 2.50 2.50 ae 2.50 
Nitrate, imp, bgs ...... ... 38.50 33.00 38.50 x Cee 
Nitrite, 96-98% bbl. cl. ‘> Ki 06% ... 06% .. 06% 
Phosphate, di anhyd. oy 

|. Saree 100 Ib. 6.00 6.75 6.00 6.75 6.00 7.25 

Tri-bgs, cryst, wks 100Ib. 2.70 3.10 2.70 3.10 2.70 3.45 
Prussiate, yel, bbls. wks Ib. ... an nent oA Re 11 
Silicate, 52°, drs, wks 100 Ib, 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 

40° ‘drs, wks, c-l 100Ib._.. 80 ae -80 ; .80 


Silicofluoride, bbls NY .Ib. .06% 07% 06% .10 06% .10 
Sulfate tech,’ Anhyd, : ‘ < 


bes Semeneeeeewas 100 Ib. 1.70 2.20 1.70 2.20 1.70 2.20 
Sul — cryst c-l, bbls, 


eT ee ee 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Solid, bbls, wks ..... Ib 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 
Starch, Corn, Pearl, 
ME wex asks cea cewed 100 Ib ; 5.771 4.97 6.271 4.08 
Potato, bes, cl ........ Ib. .07% .07% .14 18 .0637 
ee eee Ib. no stocks no stocks "no stocks 
Sweet Potato, eee Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Sulfur, crude, mines ....ton ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Flour, USP, precp, bbls, 
Se ee m £8 .36 18 36 18 .30 
Roll, “bbis pals en 100 ib. 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 
Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .09 
eh SOM ee i ee | ee .04 te .04 aX s .04 
Talc, crude, c-l. NY ....ton ... 13.00 ‘ 13.00 . 13.00 
Ref’d, c-l, NY ton 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks. . .Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
re are lb. 52 y 
Teleml, Gta, WhO ...65... gal... YY | ay Y 32 i oe 
Se y eee gal, aa 22 27 .28 
Tributyl Phosphate, dms Icl, 
2s Se ar es 49 Der 49 eee 47 
Trichloroethylene,dms,wks lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tricresyl phosphate tks ...lb. ... .24 eave .24 re .24 
Triethylene glycol, dms....lb. 106 19% .18% .19% .18% .19% 
Triphenyl Phos, bbls .... .Ib. 32 .26 32 .26 31 
Usea, pure, CASED . 12.0. Ib, oka 12 re BY 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Bees, bleached, cakes ..lb. .68 .70 .60 70 no-stocks 
Candelilla, bgs crude . lb. ft 86 .62 "86 35 36 
ee. No. 1, yellow, 
mh, MOP cs denn ue snes b. 2.00 2.04 1.80 2.04 no stocks 


_ _a—4 frt all’d, we 


Peta bekaaneame s ~ .0535 US 0535 .uS .0535 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. lb, = .08 07! 
Sulfate, crys, bgs.. 100 Ib. 3.40 4.15 3.400 4.15. 3.40 4.15 


OILS AND FATS 





NUNN 5 585. on & des ~ : 12 11 12 7” etd 
castor, No. 3, bbis ....... 18% 13% .18% 13% 1.14% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY ib. Jy 41 39 41 JY 41 
oa i edible, drs NY. ib 0985 . 98s. .0985 
» USP, bbis., dms. ..gal. 2.15 3.25 2.1§ 3.25 85 .90 
ne ~ crude, tks, Wks ... . a. no prices 12% 12% 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l ...Ib. 1880 .1680 .lsxu . .155u 
Menhaden, eee .1220 nom, .1220 .1225 ; 1225 

Light, pressed, drs le.l Ib. .1300 nom. .1300 .162U j .1300 
Palm, Niger, dms ........ ae U865 BOS. .0865 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b. 

Coecscceccccccs Ib. no prices 12% .13% .12% .13% 
Perilla, "crude dms, NY ..Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Rapeseed, New Orleans, 

I Be rk ag atta We. ed PF —_ -13 aa 156% 
SD init aenevi-onke Ib. 13% .14%4 113% .14% 12% .14% 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks lb. no prices 1175.15 1175 
Tallow, acidless, bbls...... lb. UI HK 14% 14% 





Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. « refined 6c higher in each case. 
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vy Bone dry prices at Chica cago i lc higher; Boston Yc; Pacific Coast 2c; 


SARANAG sci: 


or 


records show daily outputs of 600 to 800 
each hour. 


2 ee 


the Saranac seal on retail merchandise 
promotes attractive shelf and counter 
displays. 


NEATNESS 


Saranac closures are sift-proof and the 
stapled reverse double-fold is the strong- 
est part of the bag. 


ECONOMY 





Cross-section of 
Saranac’s reverse 


double -fold. 





HE Saranac Mod- 

el D-10” is a ma- 
chine that will read- 
ily fit in with your 
regular conveyor line. It is positive and dependable. 
The folding unit automatically folds the top of the bag 
and staples the fold with a single stroke. This same ma- 
chine may also be used for closing the bottom ends of 
empty bag tubes before filling. Stapling heads can be 
adjusted to space staples as closely as 34” and as many 
as six staples can be driven simultaneously. Records 
show production ranges from 10 to 25 closures per min- 
ute, depending upon the requirements and the skill of 
the operator. 


3 STEPS 


These three steps are 
performed simul- 
taneously. 


Saranac Model D-10” 
Standard Bag Sealer 


























Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Local Stocks 
Chemicals - Equipment 


Classified Advertisements 


Raw Materials 
Specialties - Employment 














NEW YORK 








a-Naphthalene Acetic Acid 
Sodium a-Naphthalene Acetate 


Methyl Ester a-Naphthalene 
Acetic Acid 


Beta Naphthoxy Acetic Acid 


Inquiries Invited for other Fine 


and Special Chemicals 


MILLMASTER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
$51 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


SALES AGENTS FOR 
WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


= Manufacturers of 


@ ESTROGENIC 
HORMONES 


@ TESTOSTERONE 
@ PROGESTERONE 


and 
OTHER HORMONES 
HEX YLRESORCINOL- 
U.S.P. X11 = 
om FINE CHEMICALS <3 


DOE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals ¢ a 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products; see Chemical ett 
EVErett 4616 





Everett Statien, Besten 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 
IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 . 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 

















RHODE ISLAND 




















MASSACHUSETTS 


J.U. STARK WEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


241 Allens Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 
Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 


450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentewn, Pa. 


Lembard 2410-11-12 














NEW JERSEY 














FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 














ILLINOIS 











GEORGE MANN & CO.., INC. 


FOX POINT BLVD. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


Phone: GAspee 8466 
Teletype: Prov. 75 


Branch Office & Plant 


STONEHAM 80, MASS. 
Phone: WiNchester 2910 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Arthur S$. LaPine & Company 


121 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Manufacturers’ Agent 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 


TALC 


TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 





ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 











RHODES CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
QUATERNARY AMMONIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


RODALON*+—CETAB*—ETHYL CETAB* 
BACTERICIDES wae" 


DEODO 
3225 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa, 


* Trade Marks 








Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
METHYL METHACRYLATE 
(Monomeric - Liquid) 

CHs = C (CHs)—COOCHs 


Goiling PEE cc caweesevenssees 100.5°C 

DT coscencccecsés 0.950 
Refractive OO OOO 1.417 
Visceaity at 25° C...cescccecs 0.59 
RMN se iccdgucscnsescesexase Water-Clear 


Samples Upen Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
8628 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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Chemical Industries 











S 








WANTED TO BUY 











WE BUY SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS 
20 Years of Service to 


Manufacturers and Consumers 
Having Excess Stocks of 


CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 


GUMS 
OILS 
SOLVENTS 
WAXES 


Ve 


AY AQ ite 


BARCLAY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


75 VARICK ST, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
WOrth 4-5120 





y|\C ASH 
S IN LARGE SUMS AVAILABLE 
Paincreats, | TOR QUICK 
Wencrm [PURCHASE 
OUR OWN (OF ASSETS OR CAPITAL) 
Pein AND) © Industrial Plants 
STRICTEST e@ Manufacturing Divs. 
CONFIDENCE OR UNITS 
oy dress: om 1210 
147 we rt St., N. Y. 18, N 








SPECIALS 














Ethylene Glycol required in regular sup- 
plies by English Advertiser. Advise 
quantities available, forward samples, 
state delivery and C.I.F. London. Reply 
to Box No. 270. c/o Dawsons. 129, 
Cannon Street. London E. C. 4. 








ASS 





WANTED 


ALL TYPES DYESTUFFS, SPOT AND FUTURE 
SHIPMENTS, INCLUDING SULPHURS, VATS, 
ACIDS, NAPTHOLS, DIRECT COLORS, ETC. 


Box No. 3076 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Dryers 

1—Devine VACUUM SHELF DRYER, 
14 shelves, 40x43; also 10-SHELF 
DRYER, Complete. 

3—B. & C. 28” dia. x 60” face At- 
mospheric DOUBLE DRUM DRY- 
ERS complete. 

2—Direct Heat ROTARY DRYERS; 
5’x30’, 6'x35’. 

2—4'x20’ ROTARY KILNS, Ruggles- 
Coles, geared head, M.D. 

6—ROTARY VACUUM DRYERS; 
1—Devine, 5'x30’'; 3—Devine, 
4'x25’; 1—Devine, 4’x30'; 1— 
Struthers Wells, 30”x12’. 

1—6'x35’ Louisville Direct Heat sin- 
gle shell ROTARY DRYER. 

2—8'x50’ Direct Heat ROTARY 
DRYERS. 

1—4’x20’' Ruggles-Coles Indirect Heat 
ROTARY DRYERS. 

















MACHINERY 
and 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—Colton No. 14 FULLY AUTOMA- 
TIC TUBE FILLER, Closer and 
Clipping Machine. 

1—Colton No. 3 TUBE CLOSER and 
CLIP FASTENER. 

1—250 gal. Copper jack. agit. closed 
KETTLE or VAC. STILLS. 

1—Pneumatic Scale six head CAP- 
PING MACHINE. 

2—Stokes Hand TUBE FILLERS. 

4—HAND CLOSERS and CRIMPERS. 














Wanted—Surplus 
RAW MATERIALS 
Wastes—By-Products—Residues 
of All Kinds. 
JUST LIQUIDATORS, INC. 
129 Pearl St., New York 5, N. Y. 














Lactic Acid 72% wanted by English 
Company, any quantity considered. 
Forward samples. State delivery and 
C.LF., London. Reply to Box No. 269, 
c/o Dawsons, 129, Cannon Street. Lon- 
don. E.C. 4. 








Wanted to purchase—50 to 100 gallon 
Capacity grease mixing tank. Must be 
geared driven—no pulleys. Either turbine 
or paddle type. Give complete specifi- 
cation and price. Zeen Chemical Co., 
2000 Elm St., N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








WANTED 
To buy or rent 
SPRAY DRIER 
Give full particulars, price and location. 
BOX 3074, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


3—Aluminum Welded Tanks, 14” 
#2SH Aluminum, sizes: 6’ 
x 12’ long; 3’ 6” OD x 8’ long; 
5S OF = 8’ long. 


2—Readco Jacketed Mixers, 100 gals. 
Capacity. 

4—Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dry- 
ers 6’ x 50’. 

1—Stainless Steel Tank 6’ x 18’. 

1—Hichrome Iron Tank 6000 gals. 
capacity. 

2—Shriver closed delivery Filter 
Presses 36” x 36”. 


1—Struthers-Wells Steel Jacketed 
Autoclave 2344” x 32” (1.D.) 100 
lbs. P.S.L., steam or vacuum. 


13—Sharples Super-Pressurite Centri- 
fuges, with 3HP Explosion-Proof 
Motors. 
"Send for our 
GELB NEWS RECORD” 


R. GELB & SONS, Ince. 


EST. 1886 
Union, New Jersey 


ALUMINUM 
Vacuum Stills, Kettles, Tanks 


2—Closed Jack. agitated KETTLES 
with coils; 1—1,200 gal., 1— 
900 gal. 

1—1,200 gal. closed jack. KETTLE 
er VACUUM STILL. 

3—Closed jack. agitated KETTLE or 
VACUUM STILLS. 

1—350 gal. closed jack. agit. KET- 
TLE. 

I1—100 gal. open TANK. 

28—250 gal. NEW CLOSED HORIZON. 
TAL STORAGE TANKS. OVAL 
SHAPED, APPROX. 46” AND 28” 
BY 61” LONG, 18” ROUND MAN- 
HOLE IN TOP. %” PLATE. 








CRYSTALLIZERS 
VACUUM PAN DRYERS 

2—Buflovak 6’ dia. Jacketed VAC- 
UUM PAN DRYERS or CRYSTAL- 
LIZERS—also two of atmospheric 
type, same size, also jacketed and 
agitated——300 gallons capacity— 
cast iron—jackets cast integral 
with shells. 

4—Swenson-Walker Continuous Steel 
Jacketed CRYSTALLIZERS, MIX- 
ERS or DRYERS, each made up 
of four 24”"x26”x10’ long sections 
with heavy spiral ribbon agitators. 
Each unit with worm gear speed 
reducer. 




















JUST PURCHASED 
Chemical Perfume Plant 


6—Copper Steam Jacketed Agitated 
KETTLES, 200 and 100 gal. 

4—aAll Copper VACUUM PANS, 275 
gal., 250 gal., 60 gal., 50 gal., 
with Condensers. 

3—Copper Jacketed EVAPORATING 
PANS, 60 gal. and 25 gal. 











Glycerine required in any quantity by 
English Company. Advise Grade, de 
livery and C.I.F. London. Reply to Box 
No. 268. c/o Dawsons. 129, Cannon 
Street. London E.C. 4. 











EMSCO 


Serving the Chemical and Process Industries 
Rebuilt Used Machinery 
Equipment 


EMSCO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Emil A. Schroth, Owner 
49 HYATT AVENUE NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Phone Mitehell 2-3536 











14-18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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LARGE 
STOCK 
always on 
» hand 
















‘COMPLETE 
PLANTS 
> available for immediate 
2. installation in your. 
plant 














Quick — 
DISPOSAL 
of your 
SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT 










ADVICE 


F >Ms RECOMMENDATIONS 
4,5 based on yours 


Cc of 


exbotlence 









AUTOCLAVES 
1 Vertical, 42” x 24'4”—Forged Welded Steel—600 Ibs. pressure. 
1 Vertical, 4’ x 7’—900 Ibs. pressure. 
1 Vulcanizer, 4’ x 18’ with bolted, hinged cover. 
4 Sterilizers or Retorts, 6’ x 14’—15 lbs. pressure. 
COLLOID MILLS 
Premier, Manton-Gaulin, Eppenbach, Charlotte, U.S., others. 
COMMINUTING MACHINES 
Fitzpatrick Model “D’”—non-corrosive contact parts. 
CONDENSERS 
1 Devine Tubular Vacuum Cast Iron Surface Condenser—8” x 
57” with receiver 18 x 28. 
4 Schutte Koerting Multi-Jet Marometric Condensers—varying 
capacities. 
1 Stokes Tubular Vacuum Cast Iron Surface Condenser, 12” x 5’ 
with 60 gal. receiver. 
5 Aluminum Condensers—tubular type—24” x 60”. 
2 Bethlehem Tubular Condensers 8463 sq. ft.—6’ x 15'—having 
4500 tubes 52” O.D. 
DRYERS 
5 Buffalo and Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryers—42” x 42” to 60” 
x 160”. 


lobody BUT NOBODY pays more 
FOR GOOD USED EQUIPMENT THAN 


ONE GOOD 
SOURCE FOR 


ALL 


YOUR EQUIPMENT 










F 
Me 
C 







” APPRAISAL 
‘EVALUATION 
and | 

INVENTORY 
mn  ¥ ‘SERVICE 
IMMEDIATE Ue 2, 
INFORMATIVE “ 
REPLY 


























2 Proctor Schwartz Single Pass Apron Dryers—66” x 21’ long 
and 8’ x 77’. 
3 Stokes Tray Dryers—Steam Operated, 34” x 37” x 72” —16 trays. 
1 Huhn Rotary Steam Dryer—3’ x 13’—continuous operation. 
1 Christie Dryer, 70” x 40” long. 
7 Rotary Dryers—from 3’ x 30’ to 6’ x 64’. 
5 Double Drum Dryers; 27 x 63, 30” x 5’, 4’ x 9”. 
1 Ruggles Cole Rotary Dryer, 8’ x 80’—with oil burner and stack. 
FILTER PRESSES 
Shriver and Sperry—?” to 42”. 
FILLING EQUIPMENT 
For Dry Materials, Juices, Liquids, and Viscous Materials. 
HEAVY DUTY MIXERS 
2 W & P 100 gal. Jacketed Double Sigma Arm, Double Geared; 
2—9 gal. 
ALLEN 8” STRAINER or EXTRUDER 
TABLET MACHINES 
Colton 3DT, Stokes Rotary D4, Stokes R—Colton 5% and Colton 
Rotary 10-35 models. 
BEACH RUSS VACUUM PUMP 
750 CFM with 40 HP Explosion-proof Motor. 
SPECIAL—1 Monel Bubble Cup Column /@' x 9’. 





List your Surplus with us for QUICK ACTION 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 


157 HUDSON STREET 


WOrth 4-5900 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Chemical Industries 





























Establishes 1912 


24” Machines. 


Agitator. 


1—3-ton Spiral Mixer. 


Size Mill. 


Write for Latest Circulars - 


U SPECIALS JU 


Just Received! 
3—Mikro Pulverizers—1 Late Model 1 SH; 2 Mikro 4 TH 






~ ile 
Rebuilt 
Machinor. + 
Estoblished 1912\—> 






1—100 gal. Glass-lined Vacuum Pan with heavy duty 


Copper Steam Jacketed Vacuum Pans, 2’, 32”, 4’, 5’, 6’, with 
and without Heavy Duty Agitator. 

1—Shriver #30 Filter Press, closed type delivery with Vis- 
ible Fittings, other sizes and types in stock. 


2—9’ Chasers or Mullers, also other sizes. 

1—KarI Kiefer Visco Filler. 

1—Gayco 4’ Air Separator and Sifter. 

Lehman and Day 12” x 30” Three Roll Mill, Kent 9” x 24” 


Ermold Semi-Automatic Labeler—World Fully Automatics. 
All Machines Are Offered Subject to Prior Sale 
Wire Collect for Prices and Details 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318-322 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 




















CHEMICAL AND 
ALLIED MACHINERY 


NEW AND REBUILT 
EQUIPMENT FOR: 


Chemicals, Dyes, Colors 
Plastics, Rubber, Hydraulics 
Pharmaceuticals, Drugs 
Food Products, Beverages 
Paints, Varnish, Lacquers 
Soap, Cosmetics 
Oil Mills, Oil Refineries 
Ceramic, Quarry 
Rock Products, Mining 
Sugar, Beet and Cane 
Breweries, Distilleries 
And Allied Products 


WRITE FOR 
LATEST BULLETINS 
WE BUY YOUR 
SURPLUS MACHINERY, 
FROM SINGLE ITEMS 
TO COMPLETE PLANTS 


STEIN Equipment Co. 


426 BROOME STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
DEPT. M. CA 6-8147 











IN STOCK! 
4—Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Devine and Buffalo, 
Lab., 10 and 14 shelves 
2—Allis Chalmers Rotary Dryers, 71/2’ x 65’ 


25—Stokes Rotary and Single Punch Tablet 
Machines, DDS, D4, ‘’R’’ and ‘’F’”’ 


3—Patterson Pebble Mills, 5’x 4’, 6’x5’ 6’x8’ 

5—Oliver Filters, 3’x 2’ 5’x 6’, 8’ x 6’ 

7—Baker Perkins and Readco 100 gal. Heavy 
Duty Jacketed Double Arm Mixers 


12—New Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 60, 
80, 100, 150, 300 gal. 
2—Mikro 1SH Pulverizers, 5 HP. 


9—Rotex Sifters, 20” x 48” 

8—1000 Ib. Powder Mixers, NEW 
1—Tolhurst 40” Suspended Centrifugal 
3—Rotary Vacuum Dryers, 11/2’ x 3¥y’, 30”x8’ 


Complete stocks of process equipment includ- 
ing Evaporators, Stills, Tanks, Pumps, etc. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Equipment 


BRILL Company 


229 W. 34th Street, New York 














FOR SALE 
50—300 Gal. Pfaudler Glass-Lined 
Tanks, with cover, mounted on 
supports. 

Box 2096 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 








1VAILABLE NOW ! 
1—PFAUDLER Glass-lined Jacketed and 


Agitated Vacuum Pan, 75 gal. working 
capacity. 
I—PFAUDLER Vacuum Still—100 gal. 


capacity. 
I—SPERRY Filter Press, 24”, Center Feed, 
Open Delivery, 44 plates. 
3—DAY Powder Mixers, 200 Ib. capacity. 
1—Powder Mixer—600 Ib. capacity. 
I—COLTON #5U%4T Single Punch Tablet 
Machine. 
I—COLTON #5U4T Single Punch Tablet 
Machine. 
SEND FOR LATEST LISTS 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


533 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-6680 








We Buy and Sell at Any Point 
New and Used Tight and Slack 
Barrels; Steel Drums and Cans. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 


3800 Orange Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















FOR SALE 


Slightly used four eyed closed delivery wash- 
ing type 24” square aluminum filter press— 
with 18 plates and a set of stainless steel 
perforated screens all in perfect condition. 
Box 3060, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 








AVAILABLE 


10—(New) 250 gal. closed Aluminum Tanks. 
2—Packomatic Auger Fillers = Sealers. 
2—24” plate and frame Filter Presses -” 
6 my eal. Stainless Steel Kettles, 1002 WI 
1—Raymond 0000 Imp. Mill. 

1—No. 600 De Laval Clarifier 

1—U. S. 10-spout hard rubber liquid filler. 
1—No. 10 Day Imperial Mixer. 

1—4 x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer. 
1—Broughton 16 cu. ft. Mixer i 
2—20” Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills, 15 hp 
4—2000 gal. vertical steel Storage Tanks 
1—Union 10x20x12” Dry Vacuum Pump 
1—1800 gal. agitated Steel Mash Tub. 
4—Water Stills: 10 and 25 GPH. 
2—Tolhurst Centrifugals; 40” and 26”. 
1—300 gal. jack. agit. glass lined Tank. 


What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 














20 Ton Whitcomb Gas Locomotive 

100—Box & Gondola Cars 

128—10,000 & 8,000 gal. Tank Cars 

2—2,000 to 4,000-gal. Emulsion Colloid Mills 

4—500 KW 3/60/440 Diesel Generators 

343 KW 3/60/2300 F. M. Diesel 

480 KW 2300 V Diesel Generator 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

5’ x 33’ Steam Jacketed Vacuum Dryer 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, 6 x 40 and 6 x 

59 Direct Heat Dryers 

x 36 and 42 x 10 Acme Jaw Crushers 

H.P. Charlotte 1% in. Colloid Mill 

yd. P. & H. 50’ Boom Cart, Crane 

STORAGE TANKS 

14—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 

25—21,000 and 41,000 gal. Vert. Tanks 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
Electric—540, 676, 1,000 and 1,578 ft. 
Diesel—360, 500, 700 and 1,000 ft. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


18 
20 
1 

















FOR SALE 


New A.P.I. closed bolted type steel tanks 
located at Ogden, Utah. 
20—new 1000 bbl. 8 gauge, closed alumi- 
num bolted type tanks. 
4—used heavy riveted and welded steel 
rol 10’6” x 30’2”, 1” thickness 
throughout, suitable for pressure. 
Also a large quantity of other size tanks. 
New and guaranteed used steel pipe up 
to 36” inclusive. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards, IH. 
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575 GALLON 
NEW PRESSURE 


STORAGE TANKS 


42” DIAM. 96” LONG 
CONVEX HEADS—WELDED SEAMS 


U. S. Engineers specifications. De- 
signed for 85 lb. minimum pres- 
sure. Tested to 200 Ib. hydrostatic 
pressure. Six—2” tapped openings. 
Suitable for fuel oil, gasoline, naph- 
tha, water and chemicals. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


(carloads or single tanks) 


ERMAN—HOWELL DIVISION 


Luria Steel & Trading Corp. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


A YOUNG ORGANIC CHEMIST for research 
and development work in printing inks. Must 
have high standing scholastic background and 
definitely interested in the field of lacquer chem- 
istry. Location, attractive small community in 
Ohio. Please state qualifications, age, salary 
requirements and_ availability. Box 3083, 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


CHEMIST, capable and well experienced in the 
production and supervision ot fine chemicals, 
wanted by progressive, northern New Jersey 
chemical manutacturer, to take charge ot in- 
creasingly larger scale production pilot plant 
operations. Generous compensation. Apply stat- 
ing details of education, experience and salary 
desired. Box 3082, Chemical Industries, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, xs 











SITUATIONS WANTED 

















FOR SALE 
FACTORY LAND with RAILROAD SIDING 


Industrial zone, 154’ along flat concrete 
road, 145’ Deep, 70’ x 70° along railroad 
sidin; » especially suitable for bringing in 
liquids in tank cars. About one hour from 
ew York City. H. E. Minnerly—Stam- 
ford, Conn. Phone 3-6609. 


EMU LSIONS AND PLASTICS CHEMIST: 
19 years’ in development and supervision of 
production of surface coatings and adhesives in- 
cluding pigment dispersions, emulsion paint, 
resin emulsions, ethyl cellulose lacquer emulsions, 
elastomers, wax finishes and special items. 
Seeks responsible position with progressive -or- 
ganization, Chicago area. Box 3078, Chemical 
Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR CHEMISTS, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineers, write Chemical Department, Position 
Securing Bureau (Agency), 45 John Street, 
New York. Telephone COrtland 7-9650. 





DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, Ph.D. French- 
man, 30 years’ industrial research and produc- 
tion experience 1n organic synthesis, fine phar- 
maceuticals, (hormones, amino acids, etc.) speaks 
English, Spanish, German. Desires responsible 
position in important house located in Latin 
America, Mexico preferred. Box 3079, Chemi- 
cal Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 











NEW STEEL TANKS 

STOCK SHIPMENT 
80—4,200 Gal. Cap. 9’2” x 8’ Vertical 
30—10,100 Gal. Cap. 15’4” x 8’ Vertical 
60—21,000 Gal. Cap. 21’6” x 8’ Vertical 
15—21,000 Gal. Cap. 15’ x 16’ Vertical 
100—42,000 Gal. Cap. 216” x 16’ Vertical 
30—42,000 Gal. Cap. 29’8” x 8’ Vertical 
10—126,000 Gal. Cap, 29’8” x 24’ Vertical 
6—221,000 Gal. Cap. 38'7” x 24’ Vertical 
10—420,000 Gal. Cap. 54’ x 24’ Vertical 


L. M. STANHOPE 


ROSEMONT PENNA. 

















HELP WANTED 








UNIVERSITY POSITIONS 
PLASTICS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
monte staff of organic and physical chemists, 
hysicists, engineers, preferably Ph.D. or M.5 


tate age, experience. Box 3056, Chemical . 
dustries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. 





DRAFTSMEN—SEE E. B. BADGER & SONS 
AD ON PAGE 905. 











CHEMICAL ENGINEERS and Chemists (all 
Branches) attractive positions available through 
Chemical Department, Position Securing Bureau 
arn 45 John Street, New York. 


DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST, experienced in 
polishes, cleaners, automotive specialties, back- 
ground in self-polishing floor waxes required. 
Position with nationally known C ‘ompany, New 
York Metropolitan Area. Write giving full par- 
ticulars. Address, Box 3081, Chemicz al Indus- 
tries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York ie Pak 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Businessman, Competent, Experienced 
salesman, plans leaving February on 6-8 
months trip South American Republics, 
wishes represent reputed firms exporting 
Industrial and Fine Chemical Specialties, 
Synthetic Resins, Plastics, Machinery and 
Precision Instruments for Chemical and 
Allied Industries. Good Spanish. Ref- 
erences to be exchanged. BOX 3075, 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 








FINE CHEMICALS 
PHARMACEUTICALS | 
For EUROPE 


Very reliable selling organization for 
te fpesietiass since 1921 in FINE 
CHEMICALS, with sub-agencies all 
ovat EURO OPE, ms seeking Ceneral Sell- 

g Agency of S. Manufacturers of 
FINE Cc EMICALS (organical & bio- 
= products, vitamins, alkaloids, 
etc.). 


Highest references on request. 


Write to: Etablissements Schmitt-Jour- 
dan, 87 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris 
5, France. 

















Dutch chemical manufacturer with fac- 
tory in Amsterdam wants capital to 
manufacture for joint account products 
for Dutch market which are difficult to 
export from the United States to Holland 
and Dutch East Indies. Write Box 
#3080, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth 
ave., New York 18, N. Y. 








GET RESULTS! 
te Use “@ 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 














PATENTS 














ESTABLISHED CINCINNATI FIRM would 
be interested in representing producers 
of raw materials used in the Paint, Ink, 
Rubber, Soap and various other industries 
in Southern Ohio Territory. Box 3077, 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. 








Consult: 


Z. H. POLACHEK 


Reg. Patent Attorney 
1234 BROADWAY 

(At 31st) New York 1, N. Y. 
Phone: LO. 5-3088 























INFORMATION 
for 

HELP WANTED & SITUA- 

TION WANTED ADS 
20 words (or less) $1.00 ber issue, 
extra words 5¢ each plus 6 words to 
be added for box address and 10¢ 
for postage. All remittances and 
copy must be received by the 12th 
of the month preceding publication. 
These rates do not apply to display 
or white space ads or other classi- 
fied ads which are sold at $7.00 
per inch, 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 














CONSULTATION 
FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 
MANAGEMENT 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 
250 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








(Continued on next page) 


Chemical Industries 





























PROFESSIONAL ‘DIRECTORY 











50 East 41st Street 


A Clearing Houde 


When in need of « consultant 








ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 





Neo charge for this service. 
The membership, located from coast to coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1130 


V bs Gieucllint 


address the Association 

















Research on Contract Basis. 
To improve present products. 
To create new specialties. 


Write for Bulletin M-32 





Bjorksten Laboratories 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 
ANDover 1726 


Chicago 1, Ill. 








MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Anatytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 


Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmacenxtical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramercy 5-1038 





‘ 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, enginee 

and medical staff with completely fibped 

laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for 

“The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 

315 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











J. W. McCutcheon 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
Lexington 2-0521 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Oils, Fats, 
Soaps and Glycerine. 








CANADIAN STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 848) 





tics on railway revenues and expenditures 
are available and monthly railway traffic 
statistics indicative of interprovincial trade 
are compiled showing the tonnage loaded 
and unloaded by provinces. Weekly sta- 
tistics of car-loadings of revenue freight 
covering 31 classes of commodities are 
also collected. 

In addition to annual reports on central 
electric stations in Canada, this division 
issues a monthly figure of electrical energy 
generated. Yearly reviews are released 
on telephone, telegraph and express sta- 
tistics. Monthly summaries are published 
on civil aviation and on motor bus traffic. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A monthly record of employment pro- 
vides an extremely valuable index to the 
current business situation. Since the spring 
of 1941, statistics of employment have been 
complemented by data on aggregate pay- 
rolls and average weekly earnings while 
still more recently information has been 
currently collected to show the average 
hours worked per week and the average 
hourly earnings of wage-earners paid by 
the hour. 

The data are published each month in 
some detail provincially and for 20 of 
the larger centers throughout the Do- 
minion. 


PRICES 


Price records are collected regularly 
by the Bureau to follow trends for the 


more important commodities and serv- 





250 East 43rd St., 





EVANS 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY — PROCESSES — PRODUCTS 
PILOT PLANT — LIBRARY — OPTICAL AND MECHANICAL SECTIONS 


INSPECT OUR UNUSUALLY EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 3-0071 
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ices. It is recognized that differences ex- 
ist in the behavior of prices at various 
stages of production ranging from the 
markets of the primary producer to those 
in which the ultimate consumer makes his 
purchases. The frequency of price collec- 
tion ranges from the recording of daily 
quotas in highly organized sensitive mar- 
kets to semi-annual or even annual sur- 
veys for certain goods and services for 
which prices seldom change. 


CENSUS OF POPULATION 


A census of population is taken in Can- 
ada every ten years during the month of 
June in the years ending in “1”, and a 
quinquennial census is taken of the Prair- 
ie Provinces midway between the decen- 
nial censuses. The questionnaires are 
quite elaborate and provide a fund of 
information which can be used in many 
ways for market research. At the same 
time a census of agriculture is taken which 
furnishes exhaustive information regard- 
ing the farm situation and farming con- 
ditions. 


AGRICULTURE STATISTICS 


As agriculture is Canada’s largest in- 
dividual industry the agriculture statistics 
division collects information relative to 
production and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts in great detail both on an annual 
and monthly basis. Such data as acreages 
sown to field crops, numbers of farm live 
stock, have a great bearing on the whole 
industrial life of the country. 

A crop reporting service has been in- 
stituted object the 
issuance of accurate, timely and indepen- 
dent reports of crop conditions. This is 
of great value to interests allied to and 


which has for its 


dependent on agriculture. 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Much of the Bureau’s current data on 
production and trade are assembled in the 
Monthly 3usiness Statistics, 
which is a summary with 
charts, text and tables covering 1600 fac- 
tors on current economic conditions in 
Canada. It also carries the official month- 
ly index of the physical volume of business 
in Canada as well as indices on the main 
factors included in its construction. This 
booklet is invaluable to business execu- 
tives and others who are interested in 
keeping abreast with market trends. 


Review of 
statistical 


The foregoing mentions only some of 
the main aspects of the Bureau’s services. 
The Bureau is endeavoring to maintain 
adequate statistics on every phase of the 
nation’s business and social activities. In 
the event that the seeker after statistics 
cannot locate the exact data that he re- 
quires in the published reports of the 
Bureau, he is advised to write direct to 
the Diminion Statistician, Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. A 
complete list of the Bureau’s publications 
may be helpful for reference purposes and 
may be obtained promptly upon request. 
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AHCO 


PRODUCTS 


METHYL 
“CELLOSOLVE”* 
STEARATE 


METHYL “‘CELLOSOLVE” STEARATE, a 
synthetic ester, is used as a plasticizer for 
cellulose derivative, paper coatings and 
wax finishes. The following data may 
suggest other uses. 

Chemical formula, nies 
Molecular weight... vo i ae 
Color (platinum cobalt scale). ices ATS 
I os icrinisieitirnimminentn 22° to 24°C 
I INE csi ceccsiceoscassloomoncretemnmnen 378°F 
Acidity, less than Gt mg. KOH per gram ester 
Specific Qravity.......cccccecccese 888 at 25°/25°C 
Iodine value..................... ee wud max. 

Low volatility 
* Trade mark of C&CCC 


* | 


BUTYL 
STEARATE 


BUTYL STEARATE, a synthetic ester, is 
used as a plasticizer for cellulose and 
polyvinyl derivatives, also for cosmetics, 
paper coatings and wax finishes. The 
following data may suggest other uses. 








Chemical formulla..............00000... Ci7H35COOC,H»9 
Molecular weight....... 341 
Color (platinum cobalt scale) 0.0... 1 30 
| EE | ty 
Flash point 358°F 








Acidity, less than 6 mg. KOH per gram ester 
Saponication number, 

171-179 mg. KOH per gram ester 

Specific gravity ..ccccccccm .85-.86 at 20°/20°C 

3 Iodine value.............. wee 


Low volatility 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 
WMauufacturing Chemists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Established in 1815 
Plants at Dighton, Mass. and Charlotte, 
NEW YORK @ BOSTON @& PHILADELPHIA @ 


a 
CHARLOTTE 
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; . This Man 
Follows An 


| j ANCIENT ART 





In ancient times the business of textiles and dyeing 
was recognized as worthy of the efforts of the fore- 
most chemists, just as it is today. 


The happy combination of gifted research and 
practical application makes the contributions of to- 
day’s textile chemists and dyers to the industry so 
varied and so valuable. 


Often the most precious luxuries of the past take 
a place in the everyday life of the world, through 
the modern miracles of the textile chemist in his 
laboratory. 








BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ot y-Var-\ [olelcy- Wana, 113-315; 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








ORGANIC SPECIALTIES 


N-Dodecyl Chloride b.p. 134-137°/15mm 
N-Hexadecyl Chloride b.p. 174-177°/15mm 
Ethyl Trifluoroacetate b.p. 61-62.5° 
Pentamethylene Dibromide b.p. 103-104°/13mm 
Isobutyl Bromide b.p. 41-43°/135mm 

|| Allyl Iodide b.p. 100-102° 

Hexachloropropene b.p. 205-215°C. 


Columbia Organic Chemicals Co., Inc. 
Office: 600 Capitol Place 
Columbia, S. C. 














“by C 
tHE “BUY” worpb 
OF LEADING USERS OF 


Plastic Pipe - Tubing 
and Fittings 


Learn the advantages of using Commercial Plastic Pipe in your 


plant. Our engineers are ready to help you solve your piping 
problems. Write 


COMMERCIAL PLASTICS CO. 


201 NORTH WELLS ST. 4 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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“WE” — EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 








SoMEHOW OR OTHER we have always 
been attached to the philosophy of Omar 
Khayyam—particularly that delightful 
thought—“a jug of wine, a loaf of bread, 
and thou.” But perhaps we have been a 
little too casual in our thinking. The “jug 
of wine and thou” has long appealed to 
us; the “loaf of bread”—oh, well... 

Sadly, however, we fear that we will 
have to draw ourselves up short, revise 
our thinking, and sharpen our perspective. 
For, after reading a recent advertisement 
for bread we have no alternative. We 
just can’t continue to go blithely on our 
way—for it reads something like this: 

Six slices of bread are equal in carbo- 
hydrate content to 62 sardines; in protein 
content to 2 bushels of potatoes; in phos- 
phorus to four dozen oranges ; and in iron 
to 14 quarts of milk. 

All of which upsets us, for, if we add 
the nutritive, or chemical worth, of sar- 
dines, oranges, milk, etc. (as we suspect 
we are supposed to do) how can we lightly 
discard Omar’s whole loaf of bread? 

Disconsolately we sit in our corner and 
munch sandwiches—and after all these 
years. Fie on those who so brutally upset 
our way of life! 


De 


AND, IN A SIMILAR vein, we must con- 
fess that we have always been somewhat 
bewildered and mystified by the dangling 
comparative — those statements such as, 
“Zippo’s cough syrup cures colds quicker.” 
Quicker than what we always wonder. 
Quicker than if we took Blippo’s cough 
syrup? Quicker than if we took none, or 
quicker than if we sat on a cake of ice 
in a rainstorm, or didn’t smoke “milder” 
cigarettes? But now that worry fades, 
it’s the super-repetitive that concerns us. 

To wit, “red red” lipstick, and “good, 
good” wine. We fret lest this trend should 
reach our industry—shuddering as we 
visualize the possibilities—caustic caustic 
soda and acid acid sulfuric. . . 


«> & 

A NOTE IN A recent issue of the AIF 
NEWS intrigues us. 

In mid-September aphids in flight 
swarmed into Brooklyn, N. Y., so thickly 
that a major baseball game was cut short. 
And it was some little time before the 
American Museum of Natural History— 
across the river in Manhattan—identified 
the insects as potato aphids, which had 
flown in from Long Island fields. 

New York newswriters were tempted to 
go from plant lice to lousy, but refrained. 
They knew those Brooklyn Dodger fans! 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of November, 
1931) 


Perkin Medal for 1932 is awarded 
to Dr. Charles F. Burgess for his 
achievements in the field of electro- 
chemistry, 

Standard Chromate Co. announces 
volume production of bichromate 
of soda at its new plant at Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Union Carbide and _ Carbon, 
through its subsidiary, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals, is contracting to 
supply R. C. A. Victor Vinylite 
resin to be used in molding Vitrolac 
records, which on same size disc 
will play several times as long as 
old type records. 

Dr. Michael I. Pupin, Columbia 
University professor is the recipient 
of the John Fritz Gold Medal, high- 
est American engineering honor, for 
1932, 

Sulphur rights on large leased 
acreage in Jefferson County owned 
by Gulf Production Co. are pur- 
chased by Texas Gulf Sulphur. 

Element No. 87, found in a lus- 
trous velvet black mineral called 
samarskite, is detected by Jacob 
Papish, Cornell professor of spec- 
troscopy. 

Trojan Powder Co. is granted a 
certificate of authority by the State 
Corporation Commission to manu- 
facture and sell gun and blasting 
powder, 

The company plans immediate 
construction of facilities. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of November, 
1916) 

The Pacific Coast Borax Co. and 
the Semet-Solvay Co. plan to 
jointly construct one of the largest 
potash plants in the world for the 
production of potash salts from the 
Searles Lake deposits in San Ber- 
nadino county, California. 

The Japanese Government has 
summoned Dr. Jokichi Takamine 
and Dr. Alcan Hirsch to Japan to 
assist their government in the de- 
velopment of its pharmaceutical, 
chemical and dye industries. 

Congress has appropriated $175,- 
000 to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to erect a commercial plant for 
experimental work in the produc- 
tion of potash from kelp. 











AFTER ALL THESE years it is most de- 
pressing to find that the organic chemistry 
which we learned in college is wrong. 
We were always taught that, in spite of 
the similarity of names, phosgene con- 
tains no phosphorus. However, a recent 
article signed by a U. S. Army General 
and a technologist of the Bureau of Mines 
notes that, “Phosphorus is a basic in- 
gredient of a deadly war gas—Phosgene.” 
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Just HOW THE airlines maintain their 
planes in such spotless condition has al- 
ways interested us—so a few days ago 
when we were returning from Texas we 
decided to do a little inquiring. 

And it turns out that all the major 
companies have special crews assigned to 
such maintenances, equipped with explicit 
printed instructions as to procedures to be 
followed in general cleaning, and which 
chemicals, or specialties, should be used 
to remove upholstery spots, stains and so 
forth. 

But the sole reason is not for cleanliness 
as such. On a trans-continental trip pas- 
sengers track an average of ten to thirty 
pounds of soil aboard—and the airlines 
look at that poundage in terms of mail 
revenue, 


eo) gy 


A NOTE WHICH JUST came to our desk 
from the government has us on the edge 
of our chair. For War Assets boldly an- 
nounces that, about 40,000 war-surplus 
parachutes, enough to supply all antici- 
pated demands, will go on sale shortly. . . 

Well, if it’s going to be that way we 
are going to scamper out and buy one of 
WAA’s quick attachable chest types .. . 
and right now! 
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WE TOSS IN THIs anecdote for the bene- 
fit of those in the industry who have had 
difficulty in telling a Communist from a 
legitimate trade unionist — and let’s be 
generous—for those labor leaders who 
may be faced with the same problem. 

Not long ago Emil Mazey, now an exec- 
utive member of the United Automobile 
Workers, denounced a resolution at a 
meeting of a Detroit local as a piece of 
Communist propaganda. He went further 
and called the sponsor a Communist. 
Whereupon the mover of the resolution 
asked, “How do you know that I am a 
Communist?” “Now fellows,” said Emil, 
turning to the meeting, “when you see a 
bird that walks like a duck, quacks like a 
duck, looks like a duck, and hangs around 
with other ducks, you say, ‘There is a 
duck!’ ” 

And, with nary a quack, we leave it 
there. 
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Toaay Advance Solvents & Chemical Corporation, at 
its Jersey City, N. J. Plant, manufactures a wide variety 
of products designed to satisfy the exacting require- 
ments of many of America’s outstanding industries. 


FOR THE PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRIES 
Specialty Driers 
Specialty Resins 
Wetting Agents 
Emulsifiers 


FOR THE PLASTIC INDUSTRY 


Cellulose Stabilizers 
Vinyl Plasticizers 
Vinyl Stabilizers 


FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Dispersing Agents 
Plasticizers 
Tackifiers 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Adhesive Resins 
Wetting Agents 
Softeners 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
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follow good advice 


Let the advice of satisfied users guide you in the 
selecting of your silicates. The dependable, uniform, 
high quality of STANDARD Silicates makes them 
the first choice of experienced users everywhere. 
Standard Silicates are made in types and grades for 
a wide variety of applications. Close contact of 
manufacturing processes assures exact conformity 
to specifications. 


For a winning combination—standardize 


on STANDARD SILICATES! 
FWE a 
PLANTS 


—to serve you! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at Cincinnati « Jersey City 
Lockport, N. Y. « Marseilles, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas 


General Offices: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 








Abstracts of U. S. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available from the Patent Office at 10 cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 
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* Photographic 


Intensifying latent image of exposed photographic silver halide emulsion 
which comprises contacting exposed emulsions prior to development 
with member of group of organic acid vapors contained traces of water 
and solutions of organic acids in volatile alcohols and volatile nonpolar 
solvents. No. 2,403,428. Fritz Mueller and James Bates to General 
Anilene & Film Corp. 

Preparing photographic gelatin emulsion in form of apparently dry and 
reely-flowing granules which comprises shredding silver halide gelatin 
emulsion, treating granules with solution of sodium sulphate of dehy- 
drating strength to harden surfaces of granules. No. 2,403,327. 
Thomas Baker. 


*Polymers 


Finishing solid high molecular weight polymers prepared from isoolefin at 
below —40° C. in presence of Friedel-Crafts type catalyst. No. 2,401,- 
754. Arthur Green, to Standard Oil Development Company. 

Forming casing for stuffed products comprising forming casing of film- 
forming organic plastic material, expanding casing during manufacture. 
No. 2,401,773. Feank Reichel and Augustus Craver, to Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp. 

Continuously expanding film-forming hydrophilic organic plastic tubing 
to predetermined size prior to drying, comprising placing tubing in 
wet gel stdte, continuously advancing and expanding successive sec- 
tions of wet tubing to predetermined size with isolated constant vol- 
one of a fluid. No. 2,401,774. Frank Reichel, to Sylvania Industrial 

orp.. 

Resinous product which yields air drying films and which comprises re- 
action product obtained by heating presence of acid catalyst and pol- 
ymerization inhibitor reactants consisting of acyclic polyhydric aliphatic 
alcohol containing six hydroxyl groups, two of which are separated by 
chain of four carbon atoms, and aldehyde of formula CHa= - - - - 
CRCHO in which R is selected from hydrogen, alkyl, aryl and alkoxy 
groups. No. 2,401,776. Henry Rothrock, to E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

Copolymers of Butadiene-1, 3 and N-Dialkyl acrylamides. No. 2,401,885. 

aldo Semon, to B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Oxidizable binder comprising resin selected from coumarone and indene 
resins dissolved in resin modified drying oil comprising esterification 
products of polyethers of pentaerythritol higher than di-ether with dry- 
ing oil, fatty acid and resin acid. No. 2,401,898. Isidor Bernstein, to 

Roosen Co., Inc. 

Organo-soluble organic plastic dissolved in mixture of methyl isobutyl 
ketone and diisobutyl ketone. No. 2,401,904. Reginald Buller, to 
Shell Development Co. 

Preparing composition capable of being dried to form water-insoluble 
film comprising precipitating casein metal complex from skim milk by 
addition of water-soluble bivalent metal salt, thereby reducing pH to 
between 4.9 and 5.8 and oe =e § temperature until metal casein com- 
plex precipitates, and thereafter dissolying precipitated casein complex 
in aqueous solution of compound selected from ammonia and water- 
— amines. No. 2,401,919. Clarence Ender, to Hercules Pow- 
er Co. 

Polymerizing methallyl alcohol which comprises distilling commercial 
methallyl alcohol over strong alkali and then — distilled alco- 
hol to action of pure oxygen. No. 2,401,959. Harry Pfann and Ed- 
ward Kropa to American Cyanamid Co. 

Producing co-polymer which consists in co-polymerizing 2-vinylpyridine 
and butadiene-1,3 in aqueous solution of sodium oleate in presence of 
eroxide polymerization catalyst. No. 2,402,020. Francis Cislak and 

illiam Rieger to Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 

Curing vinyl compositions selected from polyvinyl acetals and polyvinyl 
alcohols, which comprises admixing compositions with aluminum stear- 
ate as curing agent and then subjecting to curing temperatures. No. 
2,402,075. Emil Novotny, George Vogelsang and Ernest Novotny to 
Durite Plastics, Inc. 

Producing polymers of ethylene and N-vinyl derivative of secondary 
amide which comprises heating in presence of per-oxy compound cata- 
lyst. No. 2,402,136. William Hanford and John Roland to E, I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Treating surface of sheet of polyvinyl alcohol derivative transformable by 
hydrolysis to polyvinyl alcohol with a hydrolyzing agent, to convert to 
polyvinyl alcohol a layer on said surface, predeterminedly orienting 
molecules in layer, and treating layer with dichromic material adapted 
to render same light-polarizing. No. 2,402,166. Edwin Land to 
Polaroid Corp. 

Prevention of crazing of flash heated shapes of polystyrene., No. 2,402,- 
221. Fred Wiley to Plax Corp. 

Anion exchange resin obtained by reacting in aqugous medium, until a 
hydrophilic gel is- formed, methylol-forming phen&, alkylene polyamine, 
and formaldehyde, and thereafter heating gel under drying conditions 
until nitrogenous resin insoluble in dilute strong acids is formed. No. 
2,402,384, John Eastes to The Resinous Products and Chemical Co. 

Production of a polyallyl acetate which consists of heating allyl acetate 
in liquid phase under anhydrous and non-oxidizing conditions in pres- 
ence of barium chloride to effect polymerization of allyl acetate. 
No. 2,402,481. David Adelson, Robert Ruh and Harold Gray, Jr., to 
Shell Development Co. 

* Continued from Vol. 587, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. 588, No. 1. 
(Continued on page 948) 
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Patents Available for, License or Sale 


The Patent Office is regularly publishing a Register 
of Patents Available for Licensing or Sale. Patents 
concerning chemical products and processes appear 


below. 


September 10, 1946 


Pat. 2,231,757. Process for 
Patented Fev. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,231,758. Process for 
Patented Feo. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,231,759. Process for 
Patented Fev. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,241,011. Process for 
Patented May 6, 1941. 

Pat. 2,243,329. Process for 
Patented May 27, 1941. 

Pat. 2,243,330. Process for 
Patented May 27, 1941. 

Pat. 2,240,842. Process for 
Patented June 24, 1941. 

Pat. 2,246,856. Process for 
Patented June 24, 1941. 

Pat. 2,248,342. Proc for 
Patented July 8, 1941. 

Pat. 2,250,176. Process for 
Patented July 22, 1941. 

Pat. 2,250,404. Process for 
Patented July 22, 1941. 

Pat. 2,250,405. Process for 
Patented July 22, 1941. 

Pat. 2,250,406. Process for 
Patented July 22, 1941. 

Pat. 2,250,407. Process for 
Patented July 22, 1941. 

Pat. 2,250,408. Process for 
Patented July 22, 1941. 


_ 


Pat. 2,252,959. Process for Treating Pipe-Line Oil. 


Pat. 2,259,704. Process for 
Patented Oct. 21, 1941. 

Pat. 2,262,357. Process for 
Patented Nov. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,262,358. Process for 
Patented Nov. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,262,736. Process for 
Patented Nov. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,262,743. Process for 
Patented Nov. 11, 1941. 

Pat. 2,273,181. Process for 
Patented Fev. 17, 1942. 

Pat. 2,278,164. Process for 
Patented Mar. 31, 1942, 

Pat. 2,278,165. Process for 
Patented Mar. 31, 1942. 

Pat. 2,278,166. Process for 
Patented Mar. 31, 1942. 

Pat. 2,278,167. Process for 
Patented Mar. 31, 1942. 

Pat. 2,278,168. Process for 
Patented Mar. 31, 1942. 

Pat. 2,278,169. Process for 
Patented Mar. 31, 1942. 

Pat. 2,278,170. Process for 


Patented Mar. 31, 1942. 

Pat. 2,290,154. Process for 
Patented July 21, 1942. 

Pat. 2,290,411. Process for 
Patented July 21, 1942. 


Patented Sept. 8, 1942. 
Pat. 2,295,166. 
Patented Sept. 8, 1942. 
Pat. 2,295,167. Process for 
Patented Sept. 8, 1942. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Pat. 2,295,168. Process 
Patented Sept. 8, 1942. 
Pat. 2,295,169, Process 


Patented Sept. 8, 1942. 
Pat. 2,295,170. Process 

Patented Sept. 8, 1942. 
Pat. 2,296,600. Process 


Patented Dec. 29, 1942. 
Pat. 2,306,775. Process 

Patented Dec. 29, 1942. 
Pat. 2,309,243. Process 

Patented Jan. 26, 1943. 


Pat. 2,309,935. Process 
Patented Feb. 2, 1943. 
Pat. 2,319,883. Process 
Emulsions. Patented May 
Pat. 2,322,494. Process 
Patented June 22, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,488. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,489. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,490. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,491. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,492. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,493. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,324,494. Process 
Patented July 20, 1943. 
Pat. 2,326,599. Process 
Patented Aug. 10, 1943. 
Pat. 2,326,602. Process 
Patented Aug. 10, 1943. 
Pat. 2,329,025. Process 
Patented Sept. 7, 1943. 
Pat. 2,329,026. Process 
Patented Sept. 7, 1943. 
Pat. 2,329,699. Process 


Patented Sept. 21, 1943, 
Pat. 2,329,700. Process 
Patented Sept. 21, 1943. 
Pat. 2,329,701. Process 
Patented Sept. 21, 1943. 
Pat. 2,329,702. Process 
Patented Sept. 21, 1943. 
Pat. 2,329,703. Process 
Patented Sept. 21, 1943. 
Pat. 2,330,474. brocess 
Patented Sept. 28, 1943. 
Pat. 2,333,769. Process 
Patented Nov. 9, 1943. 
Pat. 2,335,262. Process 
Patented Nov. 30, 1943. 
Pat. 2,340,305. Process 
Patented Feb. 1, 1944. 
Pat. 2,340,306. Process 
Patented Feb. 1, 1944. 
Pat. 2,340,307. Process 
Patented Feb. 1, 1944, 
Pat. 2,340,308. Process 
Patented Feb, 1, 1944, 
Pat. 2,340,355. Process 
Patented Feb. 1, 1944. 
Pat. 2,342,648. Process 
Patented Feb, 29, 1944, 
Pat. 2,342,649. Process 
Patented Feb. 29, 1944, 
Pat. 2,342,650. Process 
Patented Fev, 29, 1944, 
Pat. 2,344,976, Process 
Patented Mar. 28, 1944, 
Pat. 2,344,977, Process 
Patented Mar. 28, 1944. 
Pat. 2,344,978. Process 
Patented Mar. 28, 1944. 
Pat. 2,344,979. Process 
Patented Mar. 28, 1944. 
Process 
1944, 
Process 
Patented June 13, 1944. 
Pat. 2,353,694. Process 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
Pat. 2,353,695. Process 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
Pat. 2,353,696. Process 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
Pat. 2,353,697. Process 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
Pat. 2,353,698. Process 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
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Pat. 2,353,699. Process for 
Patented July 18, 1944. 

Pat. 2,353,700. Process for 
Patented July 18, 1944. 

Pat. 2,353,701. 
Patented July 18, 

Pat. 2,353,702. 
Patented July 18, 1944. 

Pat. 2,353,703. 
Patented July 18, 1944. 

Pat. 2,353,704. 
Patented July 18, 1944. 

Pat. 2,353,705. 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
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Breaking Petroleum 
Pat. 2,353,709. 
Patented 
Pat. 2,353,710. 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
Pat. 2,353,711. 
Patented July 18, 1944. 
Pat. 2,360,853. 
Patented Oct. 24, 1944. 
Pat. 2,363,504. 
Patented Nov. 28, 1944. 
Pat. 2,363,505. 
Patented Nov. 28, 1944. 
Pat. 2,363,506. 
Patented Nov. 28, 1944 
Pat. 2,372,254. 
Patented Mar. 27, 1945. 
Pat. 2,372,255. 
Patented Mar. 27, 1945. 
Pat. 2,372,256. 
Patented Mar. 27, 1945. 
Pat. 2,372,257. 
Patented Mar. 27, 1 
Pat. 2,372,258. 
Patented Mar. 27, 1945. 

Pat. 2,372,259. Process for 
Patented Mar. 27, 1945. 

Pat. 2,373,102. Process for 
Patented Apr. 10, 1945. 

Pat. 2,373,174. Process for 
Patented Apr. 10, 1945. 

Pat. 2,375,534. Process for 
Patented May 8, 1945. 

Pat. 2,375,535. Process for 
Patented May 8, 1945. 
2,375,536. Process for 
Patented May 8, 1945. 

’ 2,375,537. Process for 
Patented May 8, 1945. 
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Breaking 
Patented May 8 is 

Pat.. 2,385,969. Process for 
Patented Oct. 2, 1945. 


Patented Oct. 2, 1945. 
2,390,078. Process for 
Patented Dec. 4, 1945. 

Pat. 2,390,079. Process for 
Patented Dec. 4, 1945. 

Pat. 2,390,080. Process for 
Patented Dec. 4, 1945. 

Pat. 2,390,081. Process for 
Patented Dec. 4, 1945. 

Pat. 2,390,082. Process for 
Patented Dec. 4, 1945. 

Pat. 2,390,083. Process for 
Patented Dec. 4, 1945. 


Breaking Petroleum 


Breaking Petroleum 
Breaking Emulsions. 


Emulsions. 


Petroleum 
Breaking Petroleum 


Breaking Petroleum Emulsions. 
Breaking 


Breaking 


Petroleum Emulsions. 


Petroleum Emulsions. 


Breaking Petroleum Emulsions. 


Petrolite Corporation, Ltd., has also entered, in accordance with 
the rules of the United States Patent Office applicable to such 
entry which are in effect on the date hereof, on the Register of 
Patents Available for Licensing, the following United States Let- 
ters Patent, relating to the electrical dehydration or desalting of 
petroleum oils, Licenses will be granted under the aforesaid Let- 
ters Patent upon the terms and conditions of Standard License 
Agreements at the time in effect, — of which raf be ob- 
tained from Petrolite Corporation, Ltd., 530 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Group 29—11. Reg. Nos. 3,741 to 3,822. 


Pat. 1,754,009. Dehydration of Oil and Water Emulsions. 
Patented Apr. 8, 1930. 


Pat. 1,796,750. Dehydrating Apparatus Having Preliminary 
Agglomerator. Patented Mar. 17, 1931. 


Pat. 1,825,309. Method of Removing a Salt from Oil, Pat- 
ented Sept. 29, 1931. 


Pat. 1,826,276. Method of Salvaging Oil from Sludge. Pat- 
ented Oct. 6, 1931. 


Pat. 1,838,374. Dehydrator Having Various Intermittent Volt- 
ages. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 


Pat. 1,838,375. Treater for Intermittently Treating Fluid. 
Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 


Pat. 1,838,376. Treater Having Centrifugal Dry Oil Circula- 
tion. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 


Pat. 1,838,379. Method of Inverting the Phase of Emulsions. 
Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 


Pat. 1,838,386. Special Design Electrode. Patented Dec. 29, 
31 


Pat. 1,838,847. Method of and Apparatus for Mechanically 
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Reestablishing the Dielectric Field in Dehydrators. Patented 
Dec, 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,848. Method of and Apparatus for Dehydrating 
Emulsions. ‘atented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,849. Treater Having Rotatable Live and Grounded 
Electrodes. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,890. Electrical Dehydrator. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,910. Method of and Apparatus for Dehydrating Pe- 
troleum Oil. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,915. Single Electrode Treater. Patented Dec. 29, 


Pat. 1,838,916. Combined Washer and Dehydrator. Patented 
Dec. 29,’ 1931 


Pat. i,838,917. Double-Field Dehydrator. Patented Dec. 29, 


1931, 

Pat. 1,838,924. Dehydrator with High Field Intensity Grounded 
Electrode. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,925. Dehydrator Raving. Means for Providing In- 
ternal Dry Oil Circulation. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

_ Pat. 1,838,928. Dehydrator with Means for Directing Emul- 
sion Through a ae Intensity Coil. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,929, Elongated High Velocity Type Treater. Pat- 
ented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,930. Electric Treater Having Variable Rate of 
Flow with Constant Conditions in Working Field. Patented 
Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,931. Apparatus for Converting Commercial Fre- 
quency Circuits Into High Frequency Circuits. Patented Dec. 


29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,932. Electrical Treater Having Elongated Circula- 
tion Path and Edge Effect. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,933. Electrical Treater Having Dry Oil Barrier 
Supply. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,938. Method of and Apparatus for Treating Emul- 
sions with Alternating Current. Patented Dec. 29. 1931. 

Pat. 1,838,976. reater Having Revolving Electrode with 
Wave Shaped Arms. Patented Dec. 29, 1931. 

Pat. 1,847,541. Treater with Variable Pressure. Patented 


Under Vacuum. Patented Mar. 1, 1932. ‘ 

Pat. 1,864,723. Treater Using High Tension Reactance. Pat- 
ented June 28, 1932. 

Pat. 1,926,013. Electrical Process. Patented Sept. 5, 1933. 

Pat. 1,942,480. Method of and Apparatus for Agglomerating. 
Patented Jan. 9, 1934. 

Pat. 1,949,660. Process and Apparatus for Separating Emul- 
sions by the Combined Action of Magnetic and Electric Fields. 
Patented Mar. 6, 1934. 

Pat. 1,959,385. Electrical Processes and Apparatus for Sep- 
arating Emulsions. Patented May 22, 1934. : 

Pat. 1,963,325. Dehydrator Having Emulsion Guiding Surface. 
Patented June 19, 1934. 

Pat. 1,978,509. Process for Magnetic Separation of Emulsions. 
Patented Oct. 30, 1934. 
oa 1,978,793. Bushing for Dehydrators. Patened Oct. 30, 


Pat. 1,978,794. Dehydrator Having Gas Pocket. Patented 
Oct. 30, 1934. 

Pat. 1,980,722. Method of and Apparatus for Agglomerating 
Suspended Particles. Patented Nov. 13, 1934. 

Pat. 2,000,018. Method for the Separation of Emulsions by 
Electrical Action. Patented May 7, 1935. 

Pat. 2,001,776. Method and Apparatus for Electrically Treat- 
ing Emulsions. Patented May 21, 1935. 

at. 2,001,809. Method and Apparatus for Settling. Patented 
May 21, 1935. 

Pat. 2,029,362. Electrical Dehydrator. Patented Feb. 4, 1936. 

Pat. 2,029,527. Electrical Dehydrator. Patented Feb. 4, 1936. 

Pat. 2,033,137. Dehydrator with Preliminary Treatment. 
Patented Mar. 10, 1936. 

Pat. 2,033,143. Multiple Electrode Treater and Methed. Pat- 
ented Mar. 10, 1936. 

ts ona Electric Dehydration System. Patented Mar. 
1 


» 1936. 
Pat. 2,033,429. Multiple Electrode Treater and Method. 
Patented Mar. 10, 1936. ; 

Pat. 2,033,446. Electric Treater with Diverging Stream and 
Method. Patented Mar. 10, 1936. 
Pat. 2,033,567. System for Electric Dehydration. Patented 


Electrical Dehydrator High Voltage Supply. 
Patented Apr. 21, 1936. 

Pat. 2,047,538. Closed Type Dehydrator and Method. Pat- 
ented July 14, 1936. 

Pat. 2,049,561. Method and Apparatus for Elecrical Treatment 
of Gases or Liquid. Patented Aug. 4, 1936. 

Pat. 2,060,839. Electric Treating System for Emulsions, Pat- 
ented Nov. 17, 1936. 

Pat. 2,061,197. Method and Apparatus for Treating Emul- 
sions. Patented Nov. 17, 1936. 

Pat. 2,072,888. Method of and Apparatus for Protecting In- 
sulating Bushings of a Dehydrator. Patented Mar. 9, 1937. 

Pat. 2,072,917. Method of and Apparatus for Electrically 
Treating Tar Emulsions. Patented Mar. 9, 1937. 

Pat. 2,072,918. Method of and Apparatus for Introducing 
High Potentials into a Dehydrator. Patented Mar. 9, 1937. 

‘at. 2,083,798. Method and Apparatus for Electrically Treat- 
ing Emulsions. Patented June 15, 1937. 

Sat. 2,083,799. Method of and Apparatus for Electrically 
Treating Emulsions. Patented June 15, 1937. 

Pat. 2,083,800. Pipe Line Treating System. Patented June 
15 


1937. 
Pat. 2,083,801. Method and Apparatus for Dehydrating Pe- 
troleum. Patented June 15, 1937. 

Pat. 2,083,802. rocess and Apparatus for Treating Emul- 
sions. Patented June 15, 1937. 

Pat. 2,096,774. Electrical Dehydration System. Patented 
Oct. 26, 1937. 








Pat. 2,098,982. Electric Dehydrator. Patented Nov. 16, 1937. 
Pat. 2,105,614. Method and ‘~~ a for Electric Dehydra- 
Emuisions. Patented Jan. 18, 1938. 

Pat. 2,108,258. Electric Dehydrator. Patented Feb. 15, 1938. 
Pat. 2,120,932. Frequency Induction Dehydrator. Pat- 


ented June 14, 1938. 
Process and Apparatus for Treating Oil. Pat- 


Pat. 2,216,977. Method and Apparatus for Controlling the 
Relative ones of Liquids in a Tank. Patented Oct. 8, 1940. 

Pat. 2,296,239. Electric Process for Desalting Mineral Oil. 
Patented Sept. 22, 1942. 
_ Pat. 2,313,939. Method and Apparatus for Electrically Treat- 
ing Oils. Patented Mar. 16, 1943. 

at. 2,315,051. Electrical Treater Method. Patented Mar. 30, 


1943. 
sort 2,325,850. Process of Treating Oil. Patented Aug. 3, 


_ Pat. 2,338,986. Process and Apparatus for Separating Disper- 
sions of Oil and Water. Patented Jan. 11, 1944. 

Pat. 2,355,678. Method for Removing Impurities from Hydro- 
carbons. Patented Aug. 15, 1944. 
_ Pat. 2,364,118. Method and Apparatus for Electrically Treat- 
ing, Fluids. "Patented Dec. 5, 1944. ; 

‘at. 2,377,565. Method of Resolving Water-in-Oil Emulsions. 
Patented June 5, 1945. 

Pat. 2,380,458. Method of Desalting Mineral Oil. Patented 


July 31, ’ 
‘ 2 2,387,250. Method for Treating Oil. Paterited Oct. 23, 


Pat. 2,402,844. Method for Purifying Mineral Oils. Patented 
June 25, 1946. 


September 24, 1946 


Pat. 1,901,803. Method of gg meng Oil Refining Appa- 
ratus. Patented Mar. 14, 1933. Group 35—42—69. Reg. No. 


3,874. 

Pat. 1,901,804. Process for Removing Carbon from Tubes. 
Patented Mar. 14, 1933. Group 35—42—69. Reg. No. 3,875. 

Pat. 1,987,972. Decoking Lance. Patented Jan. 15, 1935. 
Group 35—42—69. Reg. No. 3,876. 

Pat. 2,012,832. Recehing Lance. Patented Aug. 27, 1935. 
Group 35—42—69, Reg. No. 3,877. 

Pat. 1,940,262. Welding Flux for Nonferrous Alloys. Pat- 
ented Dec. 19, 1933. Flux is persoulesty suitable for welding 
copper alloys which contain silicon, Groups 28—89; 34—31; 
35—43. Reg. No. 3,911. ‘ 


October 8, F946. \ 


Pat. 1,798,658. Ultra-Violet em and System. Patented Mar. 
31, 1931. Mercury vapor ultra-violet lamp produces a discharge 
between spaced electrodes across which the filament is bridged. 
The lamp may be operated on ordinary house current without the 
use of a step-up transformer or with special starting devices. 
(Owner) Invex, Inc., P. O. Box 188, Gainesville, Fla. Group 
36—92. Reg. No. 4,111. 

Pat. 1,822,130. Electrical Converter. Patented Sept. 8, 1931. 
A_ system for producing oscillation in gaseous diodes or rectifiers. 
(Owner) Invex, Inc., P. O. Box 188, Gainesville, Fla. Group 
36—61. Reg. No. 4,113. 

Pat. 2,150,054. Ultraviolet Lamp. Patented Mar. 7, 1939. 
— has incandescent and ultraviolet portions in separate parts 

e lamp. Also shows modifications employing a glow dis- 
charge between two indirect heaters and between mesh electrodes 
around a central heater. (Owner) Invex, Inc., P. O. Box 188, 
Gainesville, Fla. Group 36—92. Reg. No. 4,124. 

Pat. 2,387,727. Method and Means for Cooling Glass Walled 
Bodies. Patented Sept. 5, 1944. High-efficiency means for cool- 
ing water-cooled tubes by impregnating the tube walls with a 
meal film, and bonding cooling members thereto. (Owner) Invex, 
Inc., P. O. Box 188, Gainesville, Fla. Group 36—61. Reg. 


No. 4,131. 


October 15, 1946 


Pat. 1,757,053. Method of and Aepeasine for Curing Rubber 
Articles by the Circulation of Heated Gases. Patented May 6, 
1930. Group 30—11. 

Pat. 1,808,428. Process of Curing Tires and the Like. Patent- 
ed June 2, 1931, Process includes the steps of bringing up the 
initial pressure in an air bag with carbon dioxide either alone 
or in combination with other inert gases and maintaining such 
pressure during curing action by a less expensive gas or gaseous 
mixture. . 

Reissue 22,188. Method of Regulating and Maintaining Heat 
Transfer. Patented Sept. 29, 1942. Orig. Pat. 1,808,429. 

A method in which carbon dioxide is admitted into an air bag at 
a predetermined pressure and, after all air has been expelled, ad- 
mitting steam at a higher temperature to bring the gas up to 
vulcanizing temperature and maintaining it at such temperature. 

Pat. 2,017,071. Method of Securing Adhesion of Rubber to 
Metal. Patented Oct. 15, 1935. Provides a method for obtainin 
a high degree of adhesion between a relatively soft grade o 
rubber and ferrous metal without the use of special expedients, 
such as special rubber cement, or scoring, of the metal. The 
method utilizes notably higher temperature than that customarily 
used. It is preferable to use sulphur somewhat in excess of that 
ordinarily used, and a mild applicator. High temperature is 
applied to the exposed surface of the metal to cause depolymer- 
ization of the rubber surface only in contact with the metal to a 
degree necessary to provide adhesion before vulcanization to any 
extent can occur. Application of heat is continued until vulcan- 
ization of the whole layer is substantially complete. Laminated 
layers may be built_up by this method. Group 30—52. 

(To be continued next month) 
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(Continued from page 945) 


Production of polymer which consists of heating to effect polymerization 
of mono-olefinic ester of a monocarboxylic acid and monohydric aicohol 
having olefinic linkage in presence of neutral cadmium salt from cad- 
mium sulfate, phosphate, sulfite, arsenite, arsenate, nitrate, borate, tel- 
lurate, chromate, selenate and chlorate. No. 2,402,482. David Adel- 
son, Robert Ruh and Harold Gray, Jr., to Shell Development Co. 

Production of polymer of ester of monocarboxylic acid and monohydric 
alcohol having olefinic linkage by heating in presence of salt of for- 
mula MXa, wherein M is metal of cadmium, mercury and lead and X 
is halogen of fluorine, chlorine and bromine. No. 2,402,483. David 
Adelson, Robert Ruh and Harold Gray, Jr., to Shell Development Co. 

Production of polyallyl acetate which consists of boiling allyl acetate 
under anhydrous and non-oxidizing conditions in presence of cadmium 
acetate to effect polymerization of allyl acetate. No. 2,402,484. David 
Adelson, Robert Ruh and Harold Gray, Jr., to Shell Development Co. 

Production of polymer of ester of monocarboxylic acid and monohydric 
alcohol having olefinic linkage which cmprises heating ester in presence 
of bismuth trifluoride. No. 2,402,485. David Adelson, Robert Ruh 
and Harold Gray, Jr., to Shell Development Co. 

Production of polymer which consists of heating mono-olefinic ester of 
monocarboxylic acid and monohydric alcohol having olefinic linkage 
said polymerization being catalyzed by presence of neutral manganous 
alkanoate. No. 2,402,486. David Adelson, Robert Ruh and Harold 
Gray, Jr., to Shell Development Co. 

Making resilient batting which comprises impregnating batting of free- 
fall filaments of cellulose acetate with solution consisting of 5% of 
polyvinyl butyral containing 10% of polyvinyl alcohol, 10% of butyl 
acetate and 85% xylene. No. 2,402,532. Clarence Clevenger and 
Lawrence Steele, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Thiolacetic acid addition product of isobutylene polymer of 8 to 16 car- 
bon atoms and boiling point below 130° C. at 7 mm. No. 2,402,560. 
Carl Langkammerer to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Polymeric hydroxamic acid containing free carboxyl groups and com- 
prising reaction product of hydroxylamine with maleic anhydride inter- 
polymer comprising interpolymerization product of maleic anhydride 
with polymerizable ethylenically unsaturated compound. No. 2,402,- 
604. Donald Coffman to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Plastic framed laminated mirror panel comprising lamina of mirrored 
glass, Jamina of salt waterproof organic mastic cement, and lamina of 
tempered lignin plastic material. No. 2,402,717. Ephraim Winer to 
The National Plastic Products Co. 

Forming heat stabilized polesient acetal resin composition which com- 
prises compounding and plasticizing polyvinyl acetal resin with com- 
patible factice forming glyceride oil and curing composition with agent 
selected from halogens and halogen acids. No. 2,402,910. Izador 
Novak and Joseph Kuzmick to Raybestos to Manhattan, Inc. 

Production of shaped articles having basis of carboxylic acid ester of 
cellulose, which comprises forming solution of carvoxylic acid ester 
of cellulose and alkylated glycol ester of methacrylic acid capable of 
polymerization in volatile solvent in absence of egies shaping 
said solution, etc. No, 2,402,942. Joseph Bludworth to Celanese Corp. 
of America. a7. 

Activating composition for polyvinyl butyral cement comprising polyvinyl 
butyral and liquid vehicle, consisting of solvent selected from metha- 
nol, ethanol, isopropanol, methyl acetate, propylene oxide and mix- 
tures thereof, and non-solvent selected from ethyl ether, isopropyl ether, 
acetone and mixtures thereof. No. 2,402,975. Frederick Nugent to 
B. B. Chemical Co. 

Reacting ne reagent, comprising mixture of alkaline poly- 
sulphide and alkaline hydrosulphide with organic compound containing 
two carbon-attached negative substituents split off by reaction of said 
organic compound with said reagent. No, 2,402,977. Joseph Patrick 
and Harry Ferguson to Thiokol Corp. 

Preparing resin comprising preparing deesterification mixture by de- 
esterfying copolymer obtains by polymerizing mono vinyl ester of a 
monocarvoxylic acid and ester of acrylic acid and a monohydric alco- 
hol containing no aliphatic unsaturation, with monhydric primary al- 
cohol liquid in presence of acid deesterification catalyst and water, 
whereby resin soluvle in acetone, in methyl acetate and in 1,4-di- 
oxane is o tained. No. 2,403,004. William Kenyon, Thomas Mur- 
ray, Jr. and Louis Minsk to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Preparing molded composition of a dialkenyl ester of a dicarboxylic acid. 

o. 2,403,112. Irving Muskat to Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co. 

Plastic packing consisting of minute discrete particles of chloroprene 
polymer suspended in gel binder. No. 2,403,166. Herman Ballard. 
Producing moldable masses having synthetic resin base, which comprises 
treating high-chloride-content vinyl-ester-polymer resin of interpolym- 
erized vinyl acetate and vinyl chloride with monomeric methyl meth- 
acrylate. No. 2,403,172. Walter Crowell and George Birch to The 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
Preparing chlorinated hydrocarbon plastic by chlorination of hydrocar- 
bons in absence of volatile solvents. No. 2,403,179. Carl Hill and 
Edmund d’Ouville to Standard Oil Co. 2 
Producing liquid dielectric which comprises mixing mixture of lower 
chlorinated naphthalenes with solution of formaldehyde, heating and 
adding, solution of 96% 1% arg acid and phosphoric anhydride to 
a naphthalene-formaldehyde lymer. No. 2,403,205. Massimo 

aer to Cornall-Dubilier Electric Corp. 

Heat convertible molding composition adapted to preparation of abrasive 
articles which comprises mixture of (1) preformed copolymerization 
product of mixture comprising diallyl maleate and compound having 
structure CHs= where R is selected from hydrogen and methyl! 
radical and Z is selected from aryl radical and sulstituted aryl radical, 
(2) liquid copolymerizasle monomer, and (3) abrasive particles. No. 
2,403,213. Gaetano D’Alelio to Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 

Conjoint polymerization product of mixture of vinyl chloride and fumaric 
ester, plasticizer for polymerization product, and inorganic basic com- 
pound selected from alkaline earth oxides, alkaline earth hydroxides, 
alkaline earth carbonates, and alkali metal carbonates, No. 2,403,215. 
Harlan Foster to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. i 

Rope consisting of twisted strand of normally crystalline vinylidene chlo- 
ride polymer, wherein crystals are oriented helically about axis of 
strand. No. 2,403,317. Richard Warren, Jr. : 


*Processes and Methods 


Rapidly impregnating with moisture and effecting normal moisture re- 
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am in fibrous material, which consists in subjecting moisture-deficient 

brous material to action of damp steam and immediately thereafter 
subjecting material to sub-zero F. atmosphere to we, and set con- 
tained moisture derived from steam. No. 2,401,926. ilfred Hadley, 
to Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Method of and apparatus for separating fluids consisting of helical con- 
duit provided with inlet and outlet and having plurality of imperforate 
convolutions between inlet and outlet. No. 2,402,196. Elwood Zeek 
to Specialties Development Corp. 

Dehydrating organic water-containing material which is in frozen state 
and which is in closed system which process comprises evacuating 
closed system to below 4 mm. of mercury, introducing cold aqueous 
solution obtained by mixing ice with salt into system but not in con- 
tact with frozen material and removing spent aqueous solution con- 
taining absorbed water vapor. No. 2,402,401. enneth Hickman to 
Distillation Products, Inc. 

Destroying harmful animal organisms which comprises heating mixture 
of opaque vapor-producing substance, having harmful effect on animal 
life, and combustible substance having higher vapor pressure than 
harmful substance and opaque vapor-producing substance to convert 
much combusti>le substance into vapors, etc. No. 2,402,402. Ken- 
neth Hickman to Distillation Products, Inc. 

Making plywood using cold press and without resorting to usual pres- 
sure retaining clamps. No. 2,402,492. Harry Galber, Alexander Go- 
lick to I. F. Laucks, Inc. 

Catalytic conversion process. No. 2,402,875. 

Means for absorbing relief gases from sulphite pulp digesters, a digester 
yang | feed lines to cooler and hot acid tank return pipe connection 
from hot acid tank to feed line between digester and cooler, etc. No. 
2,402,895. Jacob Jenssen to G . Jenssen Co., Inc. 

Comparing roughness of finished surfaces from transparent replicas of 
said surfaces, which comprises directing light through transparent sur- 
face is upon photo-electrically responsive means. No. 2,402,926. 
Harry K. Hesrchman. 

Effecting catalyzed reactions which comprises preheating powdered cata- 
lyst to reaction temperature and imparting sufficient heat to maintain 
reaction temperature in reaction zone, etc. No. 2,403,375. Louis Kas- 
sel to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation process using water-sensitive heavy metal ox- 
ide dehydrogenation catalyst wherein carbonaceous deposits are period- 
ically removed from catalyst by burning with oxygen-containing gas, 
method of obtaining sulfur-free product while avoiding contamination 
of catalyst by sulfur dioxide in periodic regeneration, which comprises 
maintaining between 0.0006 to 0.05% sulfur in feed to be hydrogenated 
discontinuing process before catalyst is saturated with sulfur, then re- 
moving sulfur as hydrogen sulfide from catalyst by reaction with water 
vapor prior to burning. No. 2,403,052. Robert M. Cole and Irving I. 
Shultz to Shell Development Company. 


Paul Cornell to Jasco Inc. 


*Rubber 


Improving adhesion of nylon to rubber. No. 2,402,021. 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co. . 4 ; 

Chlorinated natural rubber and chlorinated polymerized diene synthetic 
rubber admixed with pitch-free aromatic hydrocarbon oil boiling above 
210°C. No. 2,402,189. Frank Soday to United Gas Improvement Co. 

Synthetic rubber-like material obtained m4 pumas butadiene com- 
pound of group of butadiene and beta-haloprenes in presence of ester 
of aliphatic unsaturated carboxylic acid and monohydric unsaturated 
chlorinated alcohol. No. 2,402,819. Frank Johnson to E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. > 

Vulcanizable composition comprising polymerized chloro-2-butadiene-1,3, 
having incorporated zinc oxide and magnesium oxide to effect vulcan- 
ization and metallic salt of organic mono-carboxylic acid. No. 2,402,- 
837. James Nowlen and Maynard Torrence to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. : : : . 

Forming latex threads, which comprises discharging a stream of glycer- 
ine into small tube at such speed that glycerine flows in tube with 
viscous flow, discharging thin continuous liquid stream of latex into 
center stream of glycerine, heating glycerine to coagulate latex. No. 
2,402,846. Albert Ryan. nn 

Compound of rubbery copolymer of butadiene-1,3 and styrene containing 
blown oil capable of producing a factice on vulcanization with sulphur 
as plasticizer therefor. No. 2,402,909. Izador Novak to Raybestos- 
Manhattan Inc. : ed 

Forming heat stable and cold resistant rubberlike plastic composition 
which comprises combining and plasticizing a acetal resin 
with compatible fluid blown factice type ny yceride oil having ap- 
preciable ethyl alcohol solubility, and curing oil in said composition in 
presence of vulcanizing agent adapted to liberate oxygen. No. 2,402,- 
911. Isador Novak and Joseph Kuzmick to Raybestos-Manhattan, 


Inc. 

Removing flash from soft rubber molded articles, which comprises tum- 
bling them in inert liquid at temperature at which flash is hard. No. 
2,402,967. Lewis Lebenow. ‘ 

Aircraft fuel tank lining whose innermost layer having improved resist- 
ance to penetration by aromatic hydrocarbons and consisting of syn- 
thetic vulber product of polymerization of butadiene with unsaturated 
reactive compound selected from acrylonitrile and styrene. No. 2,403,- 
200. Frederick Weiss and William Sullivan to Shell Development Co. 


Jack Compton 


* Specialties 


Detergent composition as shampoo comprising alkali metal salt of long- 
chain monoalkyl ester of sulphuric acid containing 12. to 18 carbon 
atoms in alkyl radical and stabilizing agent composed of compound 
which is water-soluble salt of a monoalkyl ester of sulfoacetic acid. 
No. 2,401,726. Lawrence Flett and Gilbert Toone, to Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 


Anti-freeze mixture for cooling systems of liquid-cooled internal combus- 
tion engines in presence of metals subject to electrolytic corrosion, said 
anti-freeze mixture consisting of water, organic water-soluble freezing 
* Continued from Vol. 587, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. 588, No. 1. 
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Chemical Industries 
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point depressant and guanidine carbonate. No. 2,401,733. Joseph 

eard, Jr., to Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 

Mating molds or mold parts for casting fluid material therein, which 
mold is composed principally of carbon, in form of continuous skeletal 
structure, which comprises resecting in container having cavity of shape 
conforming to carbon mold a mixture with acid of substance selected 
from furfural, furfuryl alcohol, and mixture of furfural and. furfuryl 
; snare No. 2,401,760. Albert Heyroth, to The Carborundum 

ompany. 

Composition for recording sound which comprises base of metallic soap 
in which is incorporated plasticizer comprising mixture of wax mineral 
oil and free stearic acid. No, 2,401,900. Horace Billings, to Radio 
Corp. of America. 

Petroleum hydrocarbons boiling below 760° F. and subject to deteriora- 
tion on storage having incorporated therein, to inhibit deterioration 
a 2-aminomethyl-4-aminophenol in which 1 to 2 amino hydrogens of 
aminomethyl group are substituted by alkyl groups) to 2 amino hydro- 
| of 4-amino grou are substituted by alkyl groups. No. 2,401,957. 

harles Pedersen and Richard Bender to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


0. 

Motor fuel for supercharged spark ignition engines comprising trimethyl 
a fraction boiling between 105°C. and Lis°C. om aromatic 

ydrocarbon fraction. No. 2,401,983. Albert Stanly and Alfred Cat- 
taneo to Shell Development Co. 

Lubricating steel bearings under corrosion inhibited conditions in presence 
of water, which comprises employing in lubrication of bearings a min- 
eral lubricating oil containing a tertiary butyl ether of ortho tertiary 
butyl paracresol and “‘lorol’? amine salicylate to exert corrosion inhibi- 
tory effect. No. 2,401,993. Jones Wasson and Gordon Duncan to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Thermoplastic, heat liquefiable adhesive composition for forming vapor- 
proof laminates of sheet material, said composition comprising petroleum, 
compatible terpene cere condensation resin, and aluminum soap. 
0 “eae Lothian Burgess and Gene Abson to H. P. Smith 

‘aper Co. 

Producing fibers of lignocellulose which comprises heating lignocellulose 
in undefibered form in gaseous environment containing water vapor 
while distributing into material a heat-softened composition predominat- 
ing in bitumineus heatplastic material selected from_bitumens, petro- 
leum asphalts and coal-tar pitches. No. 2,402,160. Clark Heritage to 

Conversion Co. 

Preparing lubricating oil having reduced tendency toward oxidation, ring- 
sticking, and corrosion which comprises: removing naphthenic acids and 
other acidic substances from naphthalene base oil, treating purified oil 
with sulphonating agent to provide sulphonic acids dissolved in oil, 
removing spént sulphonating agent, converting sulphonic acids to poly- 
valent metal sulphonate. o. 2,402,288. Arthur Lazar and John Car- 
ter to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Oil solutions of basic alkaline earth metal ‘sulphonates and method of 
making same. No. 2,402,325. William Griesinger and Edmund Engel- 
king to Atlantic Refining Co. ; ? 

Water repellenscy composition comprising stable aqueous emulsion of 
the following: 


Per cent 
IS. Canc. Se: Sow Mer ac baicn t «ce Mado 3 eee ees 10 to 40 
aluminum salt from normal and basic aluminum acetates 
and formates ........ deeb 0 teeeine secenecessseucsvesens 4 to 6 
SAE SOMEONE CRIN OE 5.6 KR e os oped cckeeecoecaatia 1.5 to 8 


TS oie nid's + wie ya Ak id eae ie ln ee + 09 4 ee eadee see wen ge 84.5 to 46 
said colloid obtained by reacting protective colloid from glue and gelatin 
with water-soluble salt of dinaphthyl-methane-disulfonic acid. No. 
2,402,351. Joseph Smith and Paul Mitchell to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. : : 

Clear, transparent mixture of mineral oil water, sorbitan monolaurate, 
and condensation product of sorbitan monolaurate with ethylene oxide. 
No. 2,402,373. Tulio Cordero to United-Rexall Drug Co. 

Salt-water soap composition, comprising an alkali metal water-soluble 
soap of fatty acids, water-soluble rosinate selected from alkali metal 
rosinates and ammonium rosinates, and alkaline water-soluble inorganic 
salt, one-half of salt being polyphosphate of alkali metal, said soap 
composition being characterized by high detersive and foamin 


prop- 
erties in sea water. No. 2,402,473. enjamin Van Zile to Hercules 
Powder Co. ss. ; +A A ; 
Producing foam inhibited lubricants, comprising incorporating short chain 


nitro aliphatic alcohol containing hydroxyl group for each four carbon 
atoms into mineral oil of lubticating viscosity to produce concentrated 
dispersion, and blending dispersion in_mineral lubricating oil to produce 
lubricating oil containing amount, sufficient to inhibit foaming of oil, of 
said alcohol. No. 2,402,487. Augustus Batchelder and Fitzhugh Rol- 
lins to California Research Corp. Z . 
Rubberlike wax substituted aromatic compounds formed by heating in 
presence of Friedel-Crafts catalyst a chlorinated petroleum was con- 
taining 25% chlorine and oxy-aromatic material selected from phenol, 
the naphthols, and diphenyl ether. No. 2,402,506. Orland Reiff and 
John Giammaria to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. : 
Preventing undesirable cloudiness in water solutions of assium soaps 
contained in glass vessels which consists in adding 2.0% to_0.07% 
commercial sodium silicate to liquid soap. No. 2,402,557. Herbert 
Kranich. 7 : 
Repressing corrosive attack of acidic solutions on metals containing iron 
which comprises adding to solutions 0.01% to 2.5% by weight of acid 
solution of 1-thiosorbitol. No. 2,402,596. Elmer Bolton to E. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. *s S58 «. , , 
Preparation of detergent composition non-irritating to skin and having 
flash point not lower than 115°-120°F. which comprises mixing five 
gallons of kerosene and one-fourth pound of anhydrous caustic soda, 
heating. No. 2,402,657. Magnus Myres. : 
Hydraulic pressure fluid consisting of boundary lubricant selected from 


tetradecanol and heptadecanol, di(ethoxy-diethylene glycol) hthalate, 
trimethylene glycol, monoethyl ether of diethylene glycol, diethylene 
lycol_monobutyl ether, and diamylamine hosphate. No. 2,402,754. 
onald Katz, Arnulf Esterer to Hydraulic Brake Co. 


Plaster bandage cementitious composition comprising dry mixture includ- 
ing plaster of Paris and activated carbon, and said mixture, when mois- 
pa with water, hardening into rigid mass having high deodorizing 
capacity and permeability to air an No. 2,402,779. John 
Ryan to Kendall Co. sh ; , 

Leak-proof dry-cell comprising: hollow cylindrical zine electrode contain- 
ing centrally disposed carbon electrode, electrolyte and depolarizing mix. 
No. 2,402,784. ewerd Smithback to Ray-O-Vac Co. : 

Stable viscous wax-free hydrocarbon oil comprising hydrocarbon oil nor- 
mally susceptible to oxidative deterioration and phenylene diamine. No. 


moisture. 
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2,402,792. Roger Watson and James Gaynor to Standard Oil Co. 

Aqueous oil-free composition to inhibit fingerprint corrosion of metals 
comprising dispersion of preferentially oil-soluble detergent, water 
soluble antirust agent, volatile organic solvent, and water. No. 2,402,- 
oo White, Murray Schwartz and George Rouault to Standard 

il Co. 

Thermoplastic heat liquefiable, normally tacky adhesive composition for 
forming moisture vapor-proof laminates of sheet material, comprising 
petrolatum and compatible hard and brittle water insoluble metallic 


resinate. No. 2,402,870. Lothian Burgess and Gene Abson to H. P. 
Smith Paper Co. 


Insecticidal composition containin 


2,2-bis (p-chlorophenyl)-1,1,1-trichl 
ethane and oily distillation P pheny richloro- 


i roduct of condensation product of mono- 

chlorobenzene with ethylene dichloride. No. 2,402,896. Theodore Kerr, 
Jr. to United States Rubber Co. 

Production of hard pressed board which comprises forming mat from 
suspension of vegetable fibers in acidic aqueous solvtion of color- 
inducing compound selected from acids and acidic metal salts which 
increase rate of coloration of fiber under heat and pressure, compacting 
mat. No. 2,402,966. Harry Linzell to U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Lubricating composition comprising hydrocarbon oil and to impart deter- 
gent properties to oil, and oil-miscible compound of Ang | aliphatic- 
ether-alcohol and aliphatic-ether-metal alcoholate derivative of phenolic 
compositions present in or derived from ils from anacardium genus 
of anacardiaceae family. No. 2,402,969. Rush McCleary to The 
Texas Co. 

Manufacture of abrasive articles, which consists of adding abrasive grains 
to adhesively coated backing sheet in atmosphere charged with vapor 
of solvent for adhesive. No. 2,403,018. Nicholas Oglesby to Behr- 
Manning Corp. 

Lubricating grease comprising mineral oil, lithium soap, and unsaponifi- 
able oil obtained from recovery of synthetic acids produced by oxidation 
of lubricating oil fractions. No. 2,403,104. Elvin Lien to Union Oil 
Co. of California. 

Agglomerating composition for use with mordanted a 
of solids having pH to 4.0 to 6.9, comprisin 
glue in water, alkaline material to give pH of 8.0 to 10.0, and mildly 
alkaline water-soluble soap-like colloid. No. 2,403,143. Richard Tutt, 
Jr., John Hubbard and Charles McKee to Peter Cooper Corps. 

Composition for effecting agglomeration of solids in aqueous suspensions 
comprising 1% animal glue solution in water, chromic salt, and mildly 
alkaline water soluble soap. No. 2,403,144. Richard Tutt, Jr., John 
Hubbard and Charles McKee to Peter Cooper Corps. 

Material for inhibiting attack of acid solutions on metal surfaces, the 
organic reaction product formed by heating organic chloride chosen 
from ethylene dichloride, propylene dichloride, dichloroethyl ether, etc.; 
cyclic coal tar base; and substance chosen from water-soluble inorganic 
thiocyanates and thiourea. No. 2,403,153. Albert Saukaitis to Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co. 

Sealing and lubricating composition comprising finely divided particles 
of synthetic rubber of class of butadiene polymer and copolymer, 
chloroprene polymer, organic polysulphide, and plasticized vinyl chloride 
polymer distributed throughout mixtvre of petrolatum and aluminum 
stearate. No. 2,403,167. Herman Ballard. 

Flushing liquid for cleaning internal combustion engines, comprising metal 
salt of reaction product of degras and phosrhorous pentasulphide, and 
semi-neutra'ized unsaponified fat treated with phosphorous pentasul- 
phide, in light mineral oil distillate. No. 2,403,169. Robert Burk to 

» Standard Oil Co. 

Lubricant comprising mineral lubricating oil and oil-soluble sulfurized 
derivative of cardanol. No. 2,403,234. John Patterson to The Texas 


0. 

Lubricant for aluminum and its alloys comprising hydrocarbon lubri- 
cating oil having incorporated therein oxidation product obtained by 
partial oxidation of high molecular weight petroleum hydrocarbons, 
and N-substituted aromatic amine of class of phenyl na Linylemines, 
diaryl amines, and diamino diary! alkanes possessing oxidation inhibit- 
ing properties. No. 2.403.238. Fred Rosenstiehl to The Texas Co. 

Fuel for compression ignition engine comprising hydrocarbon fuel base 
stock a solwble polyacrylic acid ester dissolved therein. No. 2,403,267. 
Garland Davis to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising mineral -lubricating oil containing composition in- 
hibiting oxidation of, and formation of naphtha insolubles in, said oil 
and consisting of vegetable phosphatide and mineral oil. No. 2,403,284. 
Joseph Jacobs to American Lecithin Co. 

Activating waterproof, solvent-activatable cement applied to outsoles for 
attachment to shoe bottoms, which comprises treating cemented outsole 
with mixture of water vapor and solvent vapor to activate cement. 
No. 2,403,313. Thomas Taylor to Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Non-aqueous anti-corrosion composition comprising mineral oil in which 
is dissolved material containing oil-soluble alkanol amide of an un- 
saturated non-hydroxy fattv acid. No. 2,403,067. Paul Fischer and 
Vance Jenkins to Union Oil Co. of California, 


*Textiles 


Spinning solution having pH of 5.8 and free from alkali solubilized 
protein, said spinning solution consisting of solvtion of sulphuric acid 
casein and long chain surface active agent which consists of sodium 
dodecyl sulphate. No. 2,403,251, Frederick Watson to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. y J 

Producing high-twist, nonsnarling artificial fiber yarn, which comprises 
distributing hydrogenated fatty oil throughout artificial fiber yarn; 
twisting yarn; and setting twist by heat. No. 2,403,304. Edwin 
Robinson and Arthut De Castro to National Oil Products Co. 

Producing pliable, nonsnarling high twist yarn from artificial fiber yarn 
which comprises distribvting throughout yarn_an aqueous emulsion of 
hydrogenated oil. No. 2,430,305. Lawrence Rossiter and Ralph Beach 
to National Oil Products Co. ; . J ’ , 

Sizing warp yarns, comprising treating alkaline dispersion of alkali- 
soluble cellulosic colloid with oxidizing agent to lower viscosity, etc. 
No. 2.402.652. Donald Martin to Aqu-Sec Corp. , ; ; 

Improving “hand” of textile fabrics which comprises treating fabric with 
aqueous dispersion containing alkylaminoacetoneoxime in which alkyl 
group is derived from higher fatty acid. No. 2,402,767. Glen Morey 
to Commercial Solvents Corp. : , : e 

Waterproofing cellulosic textiles which comprises contacting textiles with 
liquid mixture containing nitroester. No. 2,402,776. Hillary Robinette, 
Jr., to Commercial Solvents Corp. 
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Composition for waterproofing textiles which comprises adding aqueous 
solution of zirconyl salt to aqueous solution of substance taken from 
carbonates, bicarbonates and carbonate-carbamate of alkali metals and 
ammonium, to form alkaline solution, and mixing alkaline solution with 
aqueous solution of water soluble soap, to form aqueous collodial sus- 

nsion of zirconyl soap. No. 2,402,857. Henry Van Mater to The 
itanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Garment having stiffened portion comprising inner and outer layers of 
unstiffened cloth and between layers a permanently stiff and shrink- 
proof liner adapted to prevent puckering of outer layers upon wetting, 
said liner comprising interlining fabric made by impregnation with 
aqueous solution of curable water-soluble methylated methylol melamine 
resin and heat-curable water-insoluble mixture of phthalic anhydride- 
polyhydric alcohol resin and member of group of organic solvent-soluble 
urea-formaldehyde resin and organic _solvent-soluble melamine-formalde- 
hyde resin. No. 2,402,032. Ralph Fischer to American Cyanamid Co. 

Aagueaaes for stretching of threads in presence of softening agent to 
acilitate stretching. No. 2,402,228. Thomas Jackson and Thomas 
Frearson to British Celanese Ltd. 


Apparatus for collection of thread in centrifugal spinning box. No. 
2,402,409. Rupert Jones to Courtaulds Limited. 


*WVater, Sewage aand Sanitation 


wr silica from water comprising mixing and agitating water at 
above 50° C. with accumylation of silica absorbing magnesium com- 
pound. No. 2,401,924. Paul Goetz, to The Permutit Co. 


Agricultural 
Grass and weed destroyer. No. 2,403,847. Daniel Caylor. 


Cellulose 


Plasticizing glassine paper which includes contacting glassine gree with 
ager comprising compound of urea with water-soluble nitrate. 
0. 2,403,697. Herbert Wenberg. 


Apparatus comprising means for suspending fibers and unfiberized particles 
in moving fiuid stream, fiber receiving chamber arranged to receive 
stream, baffle di in receiving chamber transversely of stream. 
No. 2,403,740. tl Muench to The Celotex Corp. 


Producing fiber comprising high pressure chamber for containing steam 
under pressure, to effect softening of lignocellulose, rotary difiberin 
means in chamber, etc. No. 2,405,213. Clark Heritage to W 
Conversion Co, 


Ceramics 


Vitreous material comprising product of composition consisting of mica, 
cryolite and boric acid | cecencted in admixture in divided. state, 
characterized by homogeneous structure, high dielectric strength, low 
power factor in high frequency field. No. 2,405,011. Guenther Buechner 
to General Electric Co. 


Treating preformed vitreous rod in preparation for attenuation comprises 

heating rod to attenuating temperature by flame from one side, cooling 

e and rod by directing stream of non-combustible > along axis 

at acute angle to rod, from side, opposite flame, etc. 0. 2,405,036. 
James Hoffman to The Linde Air Products Co. 

2 


Coatings 


Improved mute coating composition for containers to prevent adherence 
of tacky high molecular weight hydrocarbon yoynes consisting of low 
temperature copolymer of iso-mono-olefin an iolefin, petroleum wax, 
stearate, petroleum naphtha. No. 2,403,964. John Bannon and Harvey 
Mims to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Machine for sprayin qoating material on interior surface of irregular 
shaped tubular can “A 0. 2,403,994. Horace Paynter to American 

an ‘ 

Coating metal ribbon with liquid composition comprises container for 
liquid coating composition, means for guiding metal ribbon into and 
out of the container. No. 2,404,000. Glenn Sherwood to Kaywood Corp. 

Light weight a of container coffiprising aluminum container, inner 
surface is provid with acid and alkali resisting, abrasion resisting 
continuous coating comprising prime coat of chlorinated rubber base 
resin paint, enamel coat including silica bonded to prime coat, seal 

coat of copolymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. No. 2,404,126. 

Joseph Duddy to The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Lacquer which will deposit poreennety strippable film of 1 mil thick- 
ness in one application, film can be stripped from sheet of cellulose 
acetate thermoplastic without injury, consisting of binder consisting of 
ethyl cellulose and ethoxy content, plasticized, and solvent consisting 
of alcohols and hydrocarbons, No, 2,404,353. Harry Ash to Inter- 
chemical Corp. 

Preparing coating composition er og adding wax to aqueous dis- 
persion of polyvinyl acetate produced by emulsion polymerization, in 

resence of eens agent effective to stabilize dispersion. No. 
ent? George Morrison and Henry Collins to Shawinigan Chemi- 
cals Ltd. 

Coating composition comprising water-miscible organic solvent dissolved 
water-insoluble resinous polyvinyl acetate free from hydroxyl groups, 
light-sensitive diazonium salt, diazo stabilizer, diazo coupling component, 
and water. No. 2,405,523. Virgil Sease and David Woodward to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Method of drying film of coating composition comprising solution in sol- 
vent of two polar resins having dielectric constants greater than 3. 
No. 2,405,249. Mitchell Wilson to Fred’k H. Levey Co. Inc. 


Dyestuffs 


Developing colors on acetate rayon consists in treating dyed and diazotized 
acetate rayon by immersing in solution of beta hydroxy naphthoic acid 
in sodium formate and hot water, at 35° C, raising temperature to 
60° C. for thirty minutes, rinsing rayon with water. No. 2,403,900. 
George Armour to American Aniline Products, Inc. 

Azo dyestuffs of the general formula described in patent. No. 2,404,198. 
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gris Straub and Jakob Brassel to Society of Chemical Industry in 

asle. 

Preparing diazotized dispersion of 2,4-dinitro-6-halogen aniline comprises 
nitrating 2-chlor-4-nitraniline or 2-brom-4-nitraniline with mixed nitrating 
acids, diazotizing without preceding dilution with water, without isola- 
tion of nitrated compounds to produce dispersion of diazotized 2,4-dini- 
tro-6-halogen aniline. No. 2,404,893. David Tchorni and Glen Watson 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Color composition comprising thio-indigo vat dye, arylamine salt of 
quinone-sulphonic acid. No. 2,405,151. Roy Kienle and Chester Amick 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Single bath process for dyeing leather comprises preparing aqueous 
solution of compound having at least one diazotizable group, capable 
of being exhausted from solution upon leather, etc. o. 2,405,165. 
Foster Pepper to American Cyanamid Co. 

Polyazo dyestuffs of stilbene series containing eronping described in 
patent. No. 2,405,353. Walter Hanhart to Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle. 


‘ Equipment 


Vapor  oremagag apparatus comprising setting having enclosing walls, 
roof, bottom, vapor and liquid drum above roof, etc. No. 2,403,432. 
Pell Foster, Jr. to Foster eeler Corp. 

Rotary sintering apparatus. No. 2,403,433. Louis Gelbman. 

Valve for filling a container with fluid medium to predetermined pressure, 
comprising casing means having inlet, restricted outlet for passing 
medium from inlet, vent for casing means, etc. No. 2,403,436. Henry 
Heigis to Specialties Development Corp. 

Heat generating apparatus and process. No. 2,403,446. Edward Lam- 
port Hydro-Oil Furnace Co. Inc. 

Effecting fractional separation of oil mixtures by extraction with solvent 
in which component of mixture is soluble while remaining components 
are insoluble at elevated temperature and pressure. No. 2,403.485. 
Harold Atwell and Du Bois Eastman to The Texas Co. 

Screen vibrating mechanism. No. 2,403,502. Eugene Cook to Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Refrigerating apparatus. No. 2,403,528. William Higham to Interna- 
tional Detrola Corp. 

Electric current regulator with pressure loaded carbon-pile column, No. 
2,403,534. Wolfgang Kehse. 

Microphone adapted to respond to pressure waves passing through gaseous 
medium in_a conduit under high pressure. No. 2,403,535. John 
Kremer to The Texas Co. 

Dust arrester liquid level control. No. 2,403,545. Arthur Nutting to 
American Air Filter Co. Inc. 

Arrangement for minimizing flow fluctuations in flow system comprising 
closed surge tank, closed auxiliary tank, flow communication means be- 
tween surge and auxiliary tank, aqueous displacement medium surge 
auxiliary tank, means for introducing water-immiscible oxidizable fluid 
having density less than water to surge tank, etc. No. 2,403,563. 
Marshall Sprinkle and Robert MacDuff to Shell Development Co. 

Apparatus for holding liquids which comprises upright open-topped 
cylindrical tank, buoyant floatable sheet metal deck within tank floated 
by liquid in tank in horizontal positicn, deck being of smaller diameter 
than tank to leave narrow annular space between outside edge of deck 
and inside of tank wall. No. 2,403,604. Wilbur Laird. 

Fluid heating tank provided with replaceable: immersion-type heating ele- 
ment, all inner surfaces with which tank contents come into contact are 
corrosion-resistant. No. 2,403,670. William Martin to Republic 
Industries, Inc. 

Pump control means, a lever, a plunger normally supporting lever at an 
incline above horizontal position, diaphragm actuating plunger and con- 
trolled by pressure communicated from pump suction line, guideways 
lever, etc. No. 2,403,688. Joseph Smith to The Standard O11 Co. 

€vaporation tower for cooling suspensions. No. 2,403,719. Claude 
Hocott to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Throttling valve. No. 2,403,751. Jewell Palmer to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co, 

Grinder. No. 2,403,775. Wilfrid Wilson. 

Valve for controlling distribution of fluids. No. 2,403,777. Adolph Yanka. 

D g moisture-laden articles. No. 2,403,800. Cyril Hoyler to Radio 

‘orp. of America. 

Compressor. No. 2,403,814. Pietro Maniscalco. 

Refrigeration system. No. 2,403,818. William McGrath to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Control device for electric oven. No. 2,403,824. Heber Newell to 
General Electric Co. 

Separation of entrained matter from gases, comprising casing ae ms 
opening, rotary fan, baffle means within casing. No. 2,403,830. aude 
Schneible. 

Fuel feeding and cooling system. No. 2,403,831. Laurence Sharples 
to The Sharples Corp. 

Forced draft cooling tower. No. 2,403,841. John Baird to Hudson 
Engineering Corp. 

Thermostatic device comprising resistance element mounted on frame 
member, means for guiding air in tortuous path in heat transfer rela- 
tionship with resistance element, resistance element responsive to tem- 

rature of air. No. 2,403,843. Vilynn Beam and John Wilson to 
inneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Fluid flow meter metering head comprising axial stem radially propesting 
annular flanges adapted to form with wall of flow meter tube flui 
passages varying in area throughout length of tube, etc. No. 2,403,849. 
Claude Cox. . 

Tank for liquids comprising main part which forms upper part of tank, 
part which lies below constitutes sump, outlet from sump, inlet into 
main part, passage between these parts of tank through which Tiquid 
can flow, etc. 0. 2,403,850. Cecil Cowdrey and John Churchill to 
D. Napier & Son Ltd. 

Combustion unit, spaced inner and outer casings, each with opening, 
opening in outer casing out of alignment with opening in inner casing, 
en plug member mounted in opening in inner casing having post 
through it, inner end forms electrode terminal, ignition plug mounted 
in opening in outer casing, etc. No. 2,403,860. Charles Heath to 
General Electric Co. 

Measuring flow of fluid thru conduit, comprising rotary flow meter in 
conduit, pump for forcing fluid thru conduit, fluid motor for drivin 
meter, means for conveying fluid to motor from upstream side o 
meter, means responsive to pressure differential across meter. No. 
2,403,867. Donald Lipfert to Chandler-Evans Corp. 

Blower apparatus, No. 2,403,878. Henry Schmidt to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


Chemical Industries 
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Dehumidifying apparatus, suspension member comprising top tray afford- 
ing spoke members radiating from hub to afford intermediate delivery 
spegtures, plurality of foraminous containers. No. 2,403,880. Thomas 

aft. 


Thermostatic metal comprising plurality of joined metallic laminations, 
one lamination having high coefficient ansion comprising manganese, 
nickel, copper, other lamination having low coefficient expansion. No. 
2,403,895. Clarence Alban and Stanley Hood to W. M. Chace Co. 

Gouging device. No. 2,403,896. Willis Aller to The Sheffield Corp. 

Les age gauging device. No. 2,403,897. Willis Aller to The Sheffield 

0 


rp. 

Gauging device. No. 2,403,898. Willis Aller and Louis Mahlmeister 
to The Sheffield Corp. 

Colloidal mill, hollow base having central opening at top, open frame 
structure upon upper base flange comprising dished frame-supporting 
element, open framework connected to dished element, having central 
opening, motor, etc. No. 2,403,914.° Edwin Eppenbach and Henry 
Imshaug; said Imshaug to said Eppenbach. : : 

Stacking machine. No. 2,403,942. Stephen Mathers to National Equip- 


ment Co. 
Soldering machine. No. 2,403,943. John McClatchie to The Borden Co. 
Split induction coil furnace. No. 2,403,969. Jacob Fledel-Beck. 


Pulverizing, feeding, and transporting material. 
Harvey to The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Vacuum distillation apparatus comprising stationary vaporizing surface, 
condensing surface, separated by unobstructed space, means positioned 
between vaporizing and condensing surfaces for mechanically distribut- 
ing distilland onto stationary vaporizing surface, etc. No. 2,403,978. 
Kenneth Hickman and Edmond Perry to Distillation Products, Inc. 

Breathing apparatus comprising face-piece, exhalation, inhalation tubes, 
check valve in each tube, removable air-purifying canister. No. 2,403,- 
981. Carey Jackson, John Schneider and William Yant to Mine Safety 


gavmeness Co. 

Well flowing apparatus. No. 2,403,987. 
Will and one-sixth to P. R. Haas. 
Combination with face-piece, breathing chamber, breathing tube connect- 
ing chamber and face-piece, oxygen container of air-purifying canister. 
No. 2,403,991. Conpaline Murphy and William Yant to Mine Safety 
Appliances Co. : 
Testing metal for presence of defects, comprises exciting metal to longi- 
tudinal vibration, adjusting frequency to specimen’s natural frequency 
of resonance, measuring amplitude of resonant frequency vibration to 
indicate resulting peak stresses, intensifying resonant frequency vibra- 
tion’s amplitude until indicated peak stresses attain predeterminedly 
high value at which defective-metal specimen exhibits damping capacity. 
No. 2,403,999. Thomas Read, Herbert Fusfeld and Sumner Kitchen. 
Refrigerating machine including evaporator, means for withdrawing vapor- 
ized refrigerant from evaporator, means for condensing, refrigerant 
capillary tube restrictor for conducting liquid refrigerant from con- 
densing means to evaporator, etc. No. 2,404,010. Fred Urban to 

General Electric Co. 

Burner operated on vaporized liquid fuel having burner cup, generator, 
fuel jet, and starting element. No. 2,404,015. Brooks Walker. 

Vapor vacuum pump comprising boiler, central tube adapted to lead 
vapor upwards towards inlet of pump, water cooled outer tube sur- 
rounding central tube, annular jet at top of central tube, etc. No. 2,- 
404,021. Paul Alexander and Cecil Whiley. : 

Vapor vacuum pump comprising boiler, central tube depending into 
boiler having apertures in its depending part, outer tube forming with 
central tube annular space in boiler, intermediate tube, etc. No. 
2,404,022. Paul Alexander and Cecil Whiley. 

Vapor vacuum pump comprising central tube, outer tube forming annular 
space, annular jet on central tube having jet orifice arranged Po 
vapor downwardly, water-cooled jacket. No. 2,404,023. Paul Alexan- 


der and Cecil Whiley. 

Electric welding rod holder. No. 2,404,028. Albert Best. _ 

Protecting tank composed of metal more noble than zinc against cor- 
roding influence of solution which causes adherent scale formation on 
zinc comprises immersing in solution plurality superimposed layers 
zinc foil electrically connected to metal tank. No. 2,404,031. Gharles 
Bunn, Jr. and Leo Schrader to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Feeding device for shaker conveyers, reciprocating trough, extensible 
trough, means for moving extensible trough including two friction grip 
blocks, fluid operated means for moving grip blocks. No. 2,404,058. 
Loy Hagenbook to Goodman Manufacturing Co. 

Electric furnace, insulating housing, refractory U-shaped insulating frame, 
refractory heating element to radiate heat directly to interior. No. 
2,404,059. Roy Hall to Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Furnace for high temperatures comprising refractory metal element 
shaped as series of sections, heated by passage of electricity therealong, 
arranged to radiate heat upon material to be treated, reflecting hollow 
cylindrical elements successively surrounding metal element, inner 
elements of molybdenum, intermediate elements of stainless steel, outer 
elements of sheet steel. No. 2,404,060. Roy Hall and Emilio Roman- 
elli to Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Filtering wherein viscous liquid containing solids and substantial amounts 
tarry materials capable of penetrating substantial thickness of precoat 
is passed through moving filter screen provided with precoat, com- 
prising continuously removing thin layer of precoat and deposited solids 
from filtering element while viscous liquid passed through. No. 2,- 
404,061. Julian Hamilton and Charles Jones to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. 

Recovering finely divided particles from high temperature gases comprises 
passing dust den gases into lower portion of scrubbing zone, intro- 
ducing liquid scrubbing medium into upper portion of scrubbing zone, 
downflowing scrubbing medium scrubs out dust in gases to form slurry. 
No. 2,404,071. Charles Jahnig to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Compresscr. No. 2,404,079. Pietro Maniscalco and Peter Maniscalco, 
Jr., said Peter Maniscalco to said Pietro Maniscalco. 

Gauge for determining level of liquid in container under superatmospheric 
pressure. No. 2,404,087. Harrison Parsons. 

Railway car tilting apparatus. No. 2,404,091. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Refrigerating machine. No. 2,404,112. 
tric Co, 

Vertically acting press for hot pressing operation and cold pressing 
operation at same time. No. 2,404,165. Fred Carver. 

Spraying apparatus comprising disc rotatable about axis, having beveled 
peripheral margin, means for providing on margin deposit of material 
to be sprayed, means for directing jet of fluid against margin in direc- 


No. 2,403,976. James 


James Lewis, one-half to E. C. 


John Porteus to The 
Fred Urban to General Elec- 
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tion parallel to axis of dise to form spray of said material. No. 
2,404,217. Arthur Collins to The B. F. Goodrich Co. : 

Making spray from liquids or fluid mixtures of finely divided solids and 
liquids consists in projecting liquid or mixture upon surface of rotating 
cylinder in the form of sheet tangent to surface of cylinder and rotating 
cylinder at such speed that liquid is thrown from surface as spray. 

o. 2,404,273. Niels Christensen. 

Activating mechanism for plurality of control devices comprising slide- 
able rod, plurality of arms, yieldable means urging arms out of contact 
with control devices, vieldable means urging arms into contact with 
control devices, heat responsive element whereby yieldable means is 
rendered inoperative upon sufficient rise in temperature. No. 2,404,- 
311, Leavern Plank to Shell Development Co. 

Fuel fired vacuum furnace. No. 2,404,328. John Turin and Arthur 
Peters to Surface Combustion Corp. 

Liquid fuel burner, vaporizer, and combustion engine. No. 2,404,335. 

rank Whittle to Power Jets (Research & Development) Ltd. 

Arrangement for removing solid particles, particularly dust, from flue 
gases in chimney, comprising concentrator consisting of frustrum shaped 
shell along inside of which is formed concentrated dust film, concen- 
trator forming _ of chimney and provided with circumferential slit 
opening, said slit surrounded by channel connected to dust collector. 

0. 2,404,347. Tom Bieth. 

Flow-reversing valve including valve body having valve chamber with 
ports for connecting source of operating fluid under pressure to move 
through valve chamber, hollow valve of the spool type operable in 
valve chamber, solenoid connected with each end of valve chamber, etc. 
No. 2,404,349. Walter Brant and Harvey Chapman, Jr. to Adel 
Precision Products Corp. 

Thermostatic overload relay. No. 2,404,352. George Armstrong to West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Cleaning porous wall of filter chamber of vacuum cleaning system com- 
prising: passing air through portion of wall in one direction while 
simultaneously passing air through remainder of wall in opposite di- 
rection, simultaneously reversing flow of air. No. 2,404,358. Walter 
Bible to The Hoover Co. 

Vertical mixer. No. 2,404,380. Thormod Jensen to American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 

Apparatus for converting heat energy into useful work comprising high 
pressure prime mover in which gas, which has been compressed to 
relatively high pressure and heated externally of prime mover, is 
expanded to produce power, etc. No. 2,404,395. Humphreys Milliken. 

Separating from intermixed mass of material made up of particles having 
different specific gravities the lighter particles from the Senes particles. 
No. 2,404,414. Henry Sutton, deceased, by Frank Wood, executor, to 
Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc. 

Expansion joint. No. 2,404,447. Joseph Marancik and David MacCly- 
mont to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Article gripping means for conveyors. No. 2,404,460. Edwin Rolker 
to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

Filter designed for treatment of high-pressure gases charged with liquid. 
No. 2,404,468. Cecil Vokes and Edward Stokes; said Stokes to 
Vokes Ltd. 

Evaporative cooler including vertically disposed shallow box-like body 
having transverse part at upper end, thin flat porous pad, means 
mounting pad in body including toothed jaw member movable and 
clamping upper edge portion of pad. No. 2,404,479. Bryant Essick. 

Refrigerating apparatus —e refrigerating chamber, fluid circulating 
system including heat exchanger disposed inside refrigerating chamber, 
heat exchanger disposed outside refrigerating chamber, means to supply 
liquid carbon dioxide to system, etc. No. 2,404,511. Norman MacLean. 

Fluid pressure control device. No. 2,404,512. Harry May and Glenn 
McClure to The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Valve device. No. 2,404,514. Glenn McClure to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 

Fluid control apparatus comprising housing having inlet port and outlet 
port with connecting passageway having outlet end opening to atmos- 
phere, valve normally closing passageway between ports having stem 
extending through outlet end, etc. 0. 2,404,529. Lester Reichelt and 
Daniel. Waters to Western Electric Co. Inc. 7 

Hydraulic pump. No. 2,404,547. Carl Strid to Adel Precision Products 


orp. 

Fluid mixing device comprising mixing chamber having transverse con- 
duit of which one end is relief outlet and other end mixed fluid outlet, 
spring pressed relief valve closing relief outlet, suction tube depending 
from conduit between outlets, etc. No. 2,404,548. James Thomas. 

Weighing scale having beam, the combination with shaft, angular rotation 
of which is proportional to displacement of scale beam, of chart mov- 
able proportionally to movement of shaft, etc. No. 2,404,562. Lewis 
Barnes and Raymond Holt to The Howe Scale Co. 

or for gaseous phase catalytic operations, catalytic zone of uni- 
orm cross-sectional area and of narrow height arranged to receive 
shallow catalyst bed, means to support catalyst bed, conduits having 
portions substantially uniformly conical extending from catalyst zone, 
etc. No. 2,404,574. John Hammond to U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 


Inc, 
Air heating furnace comprising casing generally inverted U-shaped in 
section defining combustion chamber, fire box within lower portion of 


casing, having side walls uniformly spaced from side walls of casing 
to provide thin restrictive but wide passage for heating gases on either 
side of furnace, etc. No. 2,404,592. Arthur Olson. 

Heating system using circulating fluid to counteract heat exchange be- 
tween enclosure and outside air, control means comprising thermostat 
responsive to temperature of circulating fluid and thermostat respon- 
sive to temperature of outside air, etc. No. 2,404,596. Austin Roche, 
Jr. to Hoffman Specialty Co. 

Circulating fluid heating system having means to add heat to circulatin 
fluid of system, apparatus for controlling addition of heat to flui 
comprising thermostat responsive to outside air temperature, thermostat 
responsive to circulating fluid temperature, lever system operated by 
one of thermostats, etc. No. 2,404,597. Clifford McClain to Hoffman 
Specialty Co. 

Microbalance. No. 2,404,601. William Seyter to The Torsion Balance Co. 

Heating apparatus comprising tubular heat exchanger having hollow fins 
extending lengthwise, means forming combustion chamber located in 
one end of tubular heat exchanger, means for supplying combustible 
mixture to combustion chamber, muffler located in heat exchanger and 
containing sound absorbing material, sheet metal shell, etc. 
617. Stanley Budlane to Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Submersible pump comprising elongated spaced concentric cylindrical 
inner and outer walls defining passage for fluid under pressure, form- 
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ing open-ended chamber within inner wall, motor within chamber, etc. 
No $404,635. Vaina Hoover to Electrical Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Corp. J 

Heating apparatus. No. 2,404,637. Henry McCollum and Lynn Wil- 
liams; said Williams to Stewart-Warner Corp.; Thelma McCollum 
executrix of Henry McCollum. 4 

Heater. No. 2,404,646. Henry McCollum; Thelma McCollum executrix 
of Henry McCollum, deceased. ‘ f ; 

Processing kiln. No. 2,404,650. Daniel Newkirk and Elbert Ensign to 
Ford Motor Co. : e : : 

Air compressor comprising cylinder, reciprocating piston operating therein, 
atomizer for delivering atomized liquid into cylinder, reciprocating 
ump for forcing liquid through atomizer, means to operate pump in 
imed relation with compressor, but out of step therewith, etc. No. 
2,404,660. Wilfred Rouleau. . 

Heating apparatus comprising heat exchange member formed of thin sheet 
nn having deep longitudinally extending corrugations in wall, means 
forming combustion chamber at rear of heat exchange member, etc. 
No. 2,404,676. Lynn Williams, Jr. to Stewart-Warner Corp. ; 

Fractionation of mixed vapors to separate desired constituents, removing 
reflux liquid from upper portion of fractionating zone at constant rate, 
passing reflux liquid through cooler, passing cooling medium through 
cooler in excess of maximum cooling required, etc. No. 2,404,677. 
Warren Wi'son to Standard Oil Development Co. 

/<~ - eae blade for centrifugal pumps. No. 2,404,678. Charles 

uensch, 

Liquid treatment pareacting tank having peripheral wall, annular baffle 
concentric with wall separating outer primary chamber from inner 
sludge filtration zone, inlet means adapted to discharge liquid and 
reagents required into tank remotely from a filtration zone, etc. 
No. 2,404,701. John Felsecker to Graver Tank Mfg Co., Inc. 

Combination heater and refuse burner. No. 2,404,705. Daniel Handelan, 
one-half to Elvin Wilson. . . 

Sampling device. No. 2,404,708. Kenneth Hertel to University of 
Tennessee Research Corp. . 

Drier assembly having drying area through which air circulated, means 
for creating air stream, plurality of replaceable hygroscopic means, etc. 
No. 2,404,732. Carl Koch to Aussviens Beauty Products Co. 

Fluid operated motor. No. 2,404,747. Columbus Sacchini to The Mar- 
quette Metal Products Co. 

Thermal power plant. No. 2,404,748. Fritz Salzmann to Aktiengesell- 
schaft Fuer Technische Studien. 

Instrument box for automatic electrode-actvated foam control system. 
No. 2,404,757. James Starr and Edward Goodnow to Electro-Chemical 
Engineering Corp. 

Hammer for impact crushers. No. 2,404,775. Leslie Ehmann to Electric 
Steel Foundry Co. 

Submersible motor. No. 2,404,783. Carl Blom to Byron Jackson Co. 

Contact apparatus for upward gas flow, drainage of liquid in film form, 
comprises unit having multiple unobstructed narrow ascending vanor 
assways walls providing free drainage of liquid. etc. No. 2,404,789. 

obert Burk and Einar Kropp to The Standard Oil Co. 

Valve housing having plurality bore portions including, top series of 
communicating portions including valve chamber, operating compartment 
opening from housing, etc. No. 2,404,796. Harry Grant, Jr. and 
William Thomsen to Specialties Development Corp. 

Exteriorly controlling fire extinguishing fluid through spray head of fire 
extinguishing installation, including ring member to be fixed to installa- 
tion, dome-shaped closure member for erclosing spray head, forming 
fluid-ticht seal with ring, etc. No. 2,404,804. Floyd Lee to John 
Burnam. 

Accuracy regulator for liquid meter having measuring mechanism, 
registering mechanism including driving shaft, regulator including gear- 
ing connected with measuring mechanism and transmission carrier for 
gearing, etc. No. 2,404(823. Robert Bassett. 

Furnace wall unit comprising fluid-conducting metal tube having means 
forming extended heating surface for exposure toward furnace, means 
comprising extensions arranged oppositely on tube providing heat ab- 
sorbing surface in plane tangent to tube, etc. No. 2,404,826. Perry 
Cassidy to The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Fluid control for oil burners. No. 2,404,853. Walter Landon to Detroit 
Lubricator Co. 

Fastener for positioning, aligning, and securing plates for welding. No. 
2.404.857. Roy McLaren; Helen McLaren, administratrix of said 
Roy McLaren. 

Distributing conveyer mechanism, means for feeding articles in spaced 
end-to-end relation, means for receiving articles. No. 2,404,863. Zoltan 
Roseman. 

Vacuum tank system, vacuum tank, means to pump air out of tank, 
inlet means adjacent upper end of tank, suction hose connected to inlet 
means, means at lower end of tank to discharge contents, test tank, 
bleeder means on discharge means leading to test tank. No. 2,404,869. 
Thomas Sorrentino to Oceanic Tank Processing Corp. 

Aqgereine for dischareing powdered material. No. 2,404,884. Oliver 

ieper to American Dyewood Co. 

Compressor. No. 2,404,890. Peter Schlumbohm. 

Well pump. No. 2,404,930. Wilson Smith. 

Emergency relief valve for automatically by-passing hydraulic unit or like. 
No. 2,404,936. Henry Wills to Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd. 

In boiler furnace a_ pulverizing mill, system of control for regulating 
air supplied to mill comprising flow orifice in air supply line, damper 
in combined fuel and air delivery line, operator for damper and air 
flow regulator for operator. No. 2,404,937. George Anderson to 
John Hopwood. 

Apparatus for reducing finely-divided metallic oxide material, combina- 
tion of multiple channel hearth having gas apertures, means for supply- 
ing reducing gas from beneath the hearth, etc. No. 2,404,944. Herman 

a to H. A. Brassert & Co. 

lating device for pressure fluid controlled prime movers. No. 2,404.- 
38. ‘Albert Leyer to Aktiengesellschaft Seder Boveri & Cie. ” si 

Fluid speed indicator. No. 2,404,978. Eldred Morton to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

In multi-rafge gas analyzer adapted for analyzing gas quantitatively for 
constituent of gaseous mixture, combustion chamber, means for posi- 
tively delivering continuous flowing stream of gas, means comprising 
a Wheatstone Bridge electric circuit including catalyst wire leg mounted 
in chamber for setting up combustion, galvanometer, etc. No. 2,404,- 
993. Alan Sullivan to Cities Seryice Oil Co. : 

Pipe bend for use in pressure gas piping. No. 2,404,995. Hans Thom- 
men and Gottfried Bruhlmann to Aktiengesellschaft Brown, Boveri 

ie. 

Producin high vacuum, comprising means for irradiating gas to be 
pumped with X-rays to ionize gas, means for applying electrostatic 
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forces to effect pumping action on ionized gas. No. 2,404,997. John 
Tills, John Lovatt and Frank Potts. 


Protecting pressure damageable element against injury from —_ = from 
gas at high pressure comprises restricting initial gas flow between 
source and element to small amount, etc. No. 2,405,010. Worthy 
Bucknam to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Alpha-ray emission device, device comprising film comprising film- 
orming material intermixed with radio-active material emits alpha rays 
and disintegrates to produce gaseous emanation which also emits alpha- 
rays, etc. No. 2,405,026. Irving Feuer and Ladislas Goldstein to 
Canadian Radium & Uranium Corp. 


Refrigerating system having high pressure portion and low pressure 
portion, rotary compressor for withdrawing refrigerant from low pres- 
sure portion and for discharging refrigerant at higher pressure, etc. 
No. 2,405,042. Alex MeCormetk to General Motors Corp. 


Centrifugal compressor, casing having two halves secured. together, de- 
fining impeller chamber, one of halves defining central axially extending 
compressor inlet conduit, diffuser and discharge scroll, etc. No. 2,405,- 
048. Winfield Nickerson to General Electric Co. 

rd structure. No. 2,405,061. Clarence Shaw to Eaton Manufacturing 

0. 


Thermocouple protecting tube comprising outer closed-end tube of mild 
steel covered with thin layer of chromium, inner closed-end tube received 
telescoping relation by outer tube, of fine grained, vitrified, gas im- 
pervious ceramic material, space between tubes filled with granular 
refractory material. No. 2,405,075. Joseph Vollrath to The Brown 
Instrument Co. ° 

Detecting a test body subsurface flaws having surface openings compris- 
ing applying to surface of body water-emulsifiable luminescent testing 
agent which penetrates surface openings, washing testing agent from 
surface, etc. No. 2,405,078. Richard Ward to Robert Switzer and 
Joseph Switzer. 

Transferring drawing to template blank, comprises applying light-sensitive 
emulsion containing metal salt to dimensionally stable backing material 
comprising moisture-resistant base such as rubber hydro-chloride, ex- 
posing emulsion to drawing, treating emulsion to form reproduction 
of drawing, etc. No. 2,405,090. heres Crouse and Francis Holt 
to Photo-Positive Corp. 

Pulsation elemination in gas lines. No. 2,405,100. Foster Stephens to 
The Fluor Corp. Ltd. 2 

Leaching apparatus for extracting soluble constituent from solid material 
by fluid solvent, combination of pair of adjacent tubs adapted to contain 
fluid and solid material, rotatable paddle wheel associated with one tub, 
having plurality of blades, etc. o. 2,405,105. Angus Kennedy. 

Loading machine, No. 2,405,114. Gilbert Coats. 

Solar distillation apparatus. No. 2,405,118. William Delano and William 
Meissner to Gallowhur Chemical Corp. 

Explosive head for fire extinguishers comprising body portion, separately 
formed blow-out plug assembly fitted with portion of plug agen 
removably inserted in and plugging opening in head through whic 
container with which head associated is charged and discharged, etc. 
No. 2,405,125. Oral Barnard to Dominion Merchants Co. 

Valve for controlling the flow of fluid in a hermetically closed system 
comprising, non-magnetic shell adapted to be hermetically sealed to 
system walls, magnetic valve element slidably mounted within shell, 
magnetic seat member for valve within shell, permanent magnet slidably 
mounted on exterior of shell. No. 2,405,127. Justice Beach to The 
Hoover Co. : 

Apparatus for indicating changes in magnetic properties of flowing stream 
of materials. No. 2,405,137. Shirley Gale, James Moran and Winfield 
Heinz to American Cyanamid Co. : 

Liguid level gage, combination with float mechanism of contact device 
or goutroliing signalling circuits. No. 2,405,140. Walter Grimm to 

H. Kapp & Co. 

Conveyer table. No. 2,405,141. Robert Hibbard, one-half to William 
Stamets; Stewart Hibbard, Robert Hibbard, Jr. and Hays Junkin, 
executors of Robert Hibbard, deceased. 

Fluid pressure responsive switch arrangement, combination of means in 
communication with fluid under pressure, movable with changes in 
pesooens, electric switch. No. 2,405,142. Ray Holt to Pesco Products 


0. 

Hoist. No. 2,405,156. Sidney McIntyre. 

Pressure-treating device, adapted to contact sample and fluid under con- 
trolled temperature and pressure. No. 2,405,167. George Royer and 
Edwin Stearns, Jr. to American Cyanamid Co. 

Improvement in air conditioning includes dehumidifying air by passing 
in contact with body absorbent for water. No. 2,405,169, Otis 
Sutton to The Hoover Co. 

Stud welding. No. 2,405,177. John Collier Beckett. ‘ 

Fluid turbine. No. 2,405,190. Lewis Darling, eighty per cent to Peer- 
less Turbine Corp. 

Fluid pressure gauge comprising casing with chamber, means for admitting 
to chamber fluid, pressure to be measured; strain-sensitive column, etc. 
No. 2,405,199. William Faust and Harry Lavo to The Aviation Corp. 

Electric furnace of sealed type where inside and outside pressures vary, 
passage in wall of furnace to receive electrode, electrode: extending 
therethrough, sealing means between electrode and furnace walls. No. 
2,405,236. Donald Rhoades and George Scheer to The Permanente 
Metals Corp. 


Liquid level gauge for spherical container comprises polarized needle 
ivotally supported on outside of container, magnet within container 
i poles revolvable about axis of needle, rotatable pedulum hinge 
support within container, etc. No. 2,405,247. John Weaver. 

Heat exchange apparatus comprising plurality of conical sections each 
having spiral corrugations. No. 2,405,256. Delbert Jack and Dale 
Augsburger to The Duriron Co., Inc. 

Control mechanism for liquid dispensing apparatus. No. 2,405,264. 
Harvey Marvel to S. F. Bowser Co., Inc. 

Variable ratio compressor. No. 2,405,282. Rudolph Birmann to Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Elastic fluid mechanism. No. 2,405,283. Rudolph Birmann to Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Compressor comprising casing, bearing within casing, shaft member 
mounted in bearing, rotor comprising oye impeller splined to shaft 
member. No. 2,405,284. Rudolph Birmann to Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. 


Open-faced air filter frame for filter medium having opposite end edges. 
No. 2,405,293. Verner Dahlman to American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Portable load-handling mechanism. No. 2,405,312. Obert Mandt to The 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Heater comprising cylindrical wall, end wall forming combustion chamber 
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of cylindrical form, heat exchanger in communication with combustion 
chamber to receive products of combustion, etc. No. 2,405,317. Henry 
McCollum; Thelma McColium, executrix of Henry McCollum, deceased. 

Fluid pump, comprising intake housing, discharge housing, cylinder, first 
and second piston independently operable in cylinder, etc. No. 2,405,322. 
Thomas Nisbet. 

Elastic fluid engine. No. 2,405,359. Samuel Lippincott. 

Vibration eliminator for pressure regulators. o. 2,405,371. 
Salmonsen. i 

Liquid delivery apparatus comprising tubular body, outlet nozzle, stationary 
member body, having air passages and liquid passages. No. 2,405,375. 
Frank Smith. 

Conveyer structure. No. 2,405,378. Frank Thomas. 

In batch distillation of liquids containing plurality of components, im- 
provement comprises heating liquid to vapors, discharging vapors into 
vertical fractionating tower, withdrawing plurality of liquid com- 

nents of different boiling ranges, etc. No. 2,405,393. George Atkins, 
r. to Standard Oil Development Co. 
i No. 2,405,401. Charles Car- 


Anton 


Apparatus for treating fibr6éus materials. 
nter. 

Refrigerating apparatus. No. 2,405,448. 
Electric Corp. : 

Electrical resistance element comprising non-conducting base coated with 
vitreous carbon, partially short-circuited by elecrtically conducting ma- 
terial imbedded in vitreous carbon. No. 2,405,449. Preston Robinson 
and Stanley Dorst to Sprague Electric Co. i 

Method of dialytically separating mixture of substances, first has higher 
coefficient of dialysis than second. No. 2,405,456. Rudolf Signer. 

er transfer apparatus. No. 2,405,466. Warner Tabb to Eisemann 
orp. 

Velveloes gas pump. No. 2,405,475. Paul Voreaux to Raymond Gentil. 

Stem attaching means for globe valves. No. 2,405,476. Albert Weather- 
head, Jr. to The Weatherhead Co. ; 

Carbon pile voltage regulator. No. 2,405,514. William Neild to Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 

Conveyer system comprising spaced slats, wire members between slats 
chain drives. No. 2,405,530. John Sullivan. 

Corrosion testing apparatus, comprising closed walled test chamber, 
means for suspending test specimens in chamber, etc. No. 2,405,532. 
Floyd Todd to Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 


Irving Ritter to Westinghouse 


Explosives 


Explosive cartridge assembly. No. 
Hercules Powder Co. Ras i 

Manufacturing nitrocellulose, cellulose is nitrated in excess of mixed acid, 
resulting nitrocellulose is separated from supernatant spent mixed acid, 
drowned to reduce concentration of acid wetting nitrocellulose to below 
concentrations causing denitration, and then purified. No. 2,403,493. 
Frederick Bouchard, Robert Gunness and Raphael Stern to Hercules 
Powder Co. 

Incendiary, or thermit bomb containing combination of nitrides of lithium, 
cerium, potassium calcium, and/or lanthanum, and heating agent adapt- 
ed to fuse the same. No. 2,403,656. Albert Grobstein. 

es for pac’ing explosive in cartridges. No. 2,404,434. 

lark, Carlyle Linden and Cloyd Obert to Hercules Powder Co. 

Producing tetryl comprises passing mixed acid, including sulfuric and 
nitric, into nitration apparatus; introducing solution of dimethylaniline 
in sulfuric acid. No. 2,405,340. George Batchelder to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. : 

Device for charging containers with fixed weight of explosive. No. 
2,405,507. Edward Lefren to Hercules Powder Co. 


Food 


Blanching food products. No. 2,403,871. Douglas McBean. | 
Producing butter concentrate, comprises contacting butter with mono- 
hydroxy alcohol, separating alcohol bearing in solution vitamin, flavor- 
imparting, antioxidant constituents of butter. No. 2,404,034. Loran 
Buxton to National Oil Products Co. ; 
Producing butter concentrate, comprises contacting butter with solvent, 
hydrocarbons, to dissolve major portion of butter, cooling mass to 
10° C., separating solvent bearing in solution vitamin, flavor-impart- 
ing, antioxidant constituents of butter. No. 2,404,035. Loran Buxton 
to National Oil Products Co. : . 
Producing butter concentrate, which comprises contacting butter with 
solvent, aliphatic ketones, to dissolve butter, cooling mass to 10° C., 
separating from mass solvent bearing in solution vitamin, flavor-im- 
arting and antioxidant constituents of butter. No. 2,404,036. Loran 
uxton to National Oil Products Co. . . 
Producing butter concentrate, comprises contacting butter with solvent, 
aliphatic esters, to dissolve butter, cooling to 10° C., separating from 
mass solvent bearing in solution vitamin, flavor-imparting, antioxidant 
constituents of butter. No. 2,404,037. Loran Buxton to National Oil 
Products Co. : - 
Powdered flavoring material comprising flavoring concentrate carried by 
hydrophylic colloidally dispersible cereal particle comprising rice dextrin 
adapted to gel. No. 2,404,763. Kenneth Gaver to The Ohio State 
University Research Foundation. 


2,403,488. Thomas Bennett to 


Joseph 


Inorganic 


Recovering sulphur from gases containing hydrogen sulphide which com- 
prises: mixing gas with air; causing partial combustion of mixture in 
reaction chamber; bringing the hot combustion “mixture into indirect 
heat interchange relationship with mixture of incoming gases, etc. No. 
2,403,451. Samuel Nevins, Noel Albertson and James Gilliam to 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc. | ’ ey 

Purification of 50 per cent aqueous caustic soda solutions containing not 
over 10 parts of sodium chlorate per 1,000 parts of caustic soda, ef- 
fecting rapid electrolytic reduction of chlorate comprises contacting 
solution with electromotive couple of physically distinct metals, made 
of iron, cobalt or nickel short-circuited with copper, silver, platinum 
or gold. No. 2,404,453. Sidney Osborne and Aloysius Mitchell to 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. p03 : ; Y 

Stabilizing sulfur trioxide, comprising adding thionyl chloride. No. 2,- 
403,459. Carl Rollinson to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ‘ 

Reducing iron to particle form, including melting, cooling, forcing semi- 
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liquid iron by impacts through heated foraminous plate, cooling particle 
to ‘solidification. _ No. 2,403,463. Cornelia Seliger to Henry Blech. 

Obtaining magnesium hydroxide and potassium chloride from brines 
consisting of water solution of sulphates and chlorides of calcium 
magnesium, potassium, sodium comprises: adding alkali metal hy- 
droxide to precipitate magnesium, removing precipitate; adding alkali 
metal carbonate to residual solution to precipitate calcium, etc. No. 
2,404,550. Alfred Thomsen. 

Aqueous dry cell electrolyte containing lithium chloride. No. 2,403,571. 
Milton Wilke to ‘Burgess Battery Co. 

Preparing hydrogen chloride by reaction of chlorine with gaseous hydro- 
carbon which consists in heating separately chlorine and gaseous hydro- 
carbon by heat generated by their reaction, bringing heated gases to 
gether to common point, burning the gases at point of contact. No. 
aera! na Ralph Mason and Jerry Pierce to Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co. 

Treating chlorate-containing aqueous caustic alkali solution to remove 
chlorate, contacting solution with finely divided iron, destroying chlorate 
by heating solution. No, 2,403,789. Claude Cummins to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Di pnemmeres esters process of manufacturing. No. 2,403,792. 
ungelke to Cities Service Oil Co. 

Colorless technical ammonium thiocyanate containing inhibitor, water 
soluble mono- or di-carboxylic acids. No. 2,404,576. William Hill and 
James Veltman to Koppers Co., Inc. 

Nitric acid concentration. No. 2,403,902. Robert Bell and Robert Daven- 
port to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Low-freezing oxidant consisting of nitrogen tetroxide and nitrous oxide. 
No. 2,403,932. Walter Lawson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Making separation of calcium and magnesium of dolomitic calcine in 
form of calcium pentasulfide and magnesium oxide. No. 2,403,939. 
Walter MacIntire to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

Treating dolomite comprises calcining dolomite to form magnesium and 
calcium oxides, suspending calcine in water with sulphur, heating to 
form calcium pentasulphide, injecting sulphur dioxide to convert penta- 
sulphide into calcium thiosulphate, treating with carbon dioxide form- 
ing precipitated calcium carbonate in solution of magnesium thiosul- 
phate. No. 2,403,940. Walter MacIntire to American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co. 

Production of aluminum halide catalyst from metallic aluminum, alumi- 
num carbide, or alumina-coke mixture and moist hydrochloric acid, or 
moist hydrobromic acid comprises passing mixture of halogen acid and 
water in vapor phase between 300° C. and 700° in contact with 
lead, zinc, tin, silver, copper or mercury. No. 2,404,055. Everett 
Gorin to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Purifying spent nitration acid free from dehydrating agent but con- 
tainated with nitrated material, having nitric acid content of over 
50%, comprises maintaining acid between 115 and 125° C., causing 
acid to boil under refluxing conditions, effecting decomposition of 
greater part of nitrated impurity present. No. 2,404,260. John Vyver- 
berg, Jr., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Producing ozone comprising air compressor, refrigerating unit, ozonizing 
chamber having electrical means, etc. No. 2,404,778. Donald Allison. 

Separating acidic gas from gaseous mixtures comprising contacting gas- 
eous mixture with diethanolamine absorbent, separating gaseous mix- 
ture from absorbent, removing gaseous mixture as purified gaseous 
product free of acidic gas, etc. No. 2,404,854. John Latchum, Jr., 
and James Connors to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Precipitating magnesium hydroxide from sea water in rapidly settling 
form having low boron content, comprises diluting sea water with 
previously tested sea water free from dissolved magnesium salts, con- 
taining suspended magnesium hydroxide, adding alkali to mixed solu- 
tions, mixing alkali by agitation to maintain in liquid soluble alkalinit 
above pH 10.5. No. 2,405,055. Harold Robinson, Ralph Friedrich 
and Robert Spencer to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Producing alumina of low soda content from particles of aluminum 
hydrate containing soda comprising steps of calcining particles «of 
aluminum hydrate to remove part of chemically combined water, 
leaching resulting particles with liquid for removing sodium values, 
ete. No. 2,405,275. Vernon Stowe to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Purification of zine electrolytes by metallic precipitants, contacting elec- 
trolyte with zinc dust coated with copper and indium as precipitant. 
No. 2,405,302. Dinsmore Griffith and Lather Hendrickson to Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Producing zinc borate of composition 2ZnO.3B203s.7H20 comprises mix- 
ing borax and zinc sulfate in solution, precipitating zinc borate in 
pecnenee of zinc oxide or zine hydroxide to provide ratio of zinc to 
oron of 1:3. No. 2,405,366. Arne Myhren and Earl Nelson to The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Preparing silica gels containing metallic oxide for use in conversion of 
hydrocarbon oils at elevated temperatures, comprises forming silica 
hydrosol, impregnating hydrosol with solution of metallic salt, con- 
verting hydrosol to hydrogel while metallic salt therein, decomposin 
metallic salt into oxide. No. 2,405,408. Gerald Connolly to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Producing alumina from aluminum-bearing earths containing iron includes 
digestigg aluminum-bearing earth with hot aqueous solution containing 
ammonium bisulphate, removing insolubles, reducing ferric iron to 
ferrous state, crystallizing iron-free ammonium alum from resultant 
liquor, dissolving alum crystals, precipitating aluminum hydrate with 
ammonia, calcining aluminum hydrate to alumina. No. 2,405,426. Carl 
Hitchon and John Pennell, Jr., to Chemical Construction Corp. 

In reduction of magnesium in metal retort subjected while heated to 
high temperature to compressive stress tending to collapse retort, im- 
provement comprises subjecting retort while heated to its high re- 
ducing temperature to internal gaseous pressure of 40 to 80 pounds 
per square inch at periodic intervals during operation of retort, when 
no charge in retort. No. 2,405,445. Willis Peirce to The New Jersey 


Zine Co. ey 
Medicinal 


Therapeutic composition comprising carrier of solid type and active 
medicament 50 milligrams per dosage unit of para-amino-benzoic acid 
or water-soluble ‘salts thereof. No. 2,403,473. Stefan Ansbacher to 
American Home Products Corp. 

2-Sulphanilamido-quinoxaline, formula described in patent. No. 2,404,- 
199. John Weijlard and Max Tishler to Merck Co., Inc, 

2-(4-succinyl-amino-benzene-sulphonamido)-quinoxaline, formula described 
in ay > No. 2,404,200. tie Weijlard and Max Tichler to Merck 

‘o., Ine. 
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Butanolamine salts of theophylline prepared as therapeutic agents. No. 
2,404,319. Robert Shelton to The wm. Ss. Merrell Co. 

Production of fat soluble vitamin ester concentrates from vitamin con- 
taining material of marine origin comprising a saponifying while 
cooling material to render large proportion of material other than vita- 
min ester and soap formed soluble in polar solvent, separating soap 
from unsaponified residue, treating residue with — polar selective 
solvent to remove that portion of residue soluble therein and produce 
concentrate high in vitamin ester content. No. 2,404,365. Charles 
Dryden and Loran Buxton to National Oil Products Co. 

Producing vitamin A concentrate and vitamin D concentrate from marine 
oil, comprises saponifying vitamin A and D-containing marine oil where- 
by vitamin A esters are split, no vitamin D esters are split, etc. No. 
2,404,618. Loran Buxton to National Oil Products Co. 2 

Self-sterilizing therapeutic composition comprising 5 per cent sulfathia- 
zole, sulfanilamide or sulfadiazine «nd 1 per cent urea peroxide, No. 
2,404,667. Marvin Thompson and Nicholas Accousti and Virginia 
Fisher to William R. Warner & Co., Inc. 

Sulphanilylsulphanilamide derivatives. No. 2,404,737. Maurice Moore 
to Sharp & Dohme, Inc. . : 
Preparing sterilized surgical string package comprises heating surgical 
string within open container, immersed in water-immiscible fluid con- 
taining lower-boiling liquid having boiling point higher than water, 

etc. 0. 2,405,216. George Josh to Armour & Co. 


Metallurgy, Ores 


Beneficiating calcareous iron ores containing siliceous gangue materials 
which comprises addition to aqueous pulp of comminuted ore alkali to 
establish pH 10, lignin sulphonate, higher fatty acids, resin acids, 
their mixture or soaps, then agitation and aeration. No. 2,403,481. 
Julius Clemmer and Carl Rampacek to the Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States of America. 

Refining metal consisting of tin and lead and containing minor quantity 
of copper and antimony, which comprises incorporating quantity of 
aluminum in metal and electrolyzing anodes of resulting aluminum- 
bearing alloy in electrolyte whose principal electrolytic agent is aromatic 
sulphonic acid to cathodically deposit pure tin-lead alloy. No. 2,403,586. 
Louis Deitz, Jr., to Nassau Smelting & Refining Co., Inc. 

Effecting separation of cobaltite from pulp mixture with chalcopyrite, 

ngue, and from iron sulfide minerals of similar “7 wom ogy A to co- 
— No. 2,403,640. John Cunningham to California Research 
‘orp. 

Continuous process for removal of copper from native copper beds, steps 
consist in filling depression in copper bed with suitable electrolyte, 
eye electric circuit with source of power in which native copper 

d serves as anode with cathode immersed in electrolyte, causing cop- 
ey to deposit upon cathode, continuously removing copper from cathode 
y causing electrolyte to wash continuously over cathode, flowing in 
one direction, filtering copper from stream. No, 2,404,206. Paul 
Arvidson. 

Reclaiming white metals from dross. No. 2,404,364. Thomas Cooper 
and William Schultz to Cooper Development Co. 3 

Operating blast furnace for producing pig iron, comprises preparing 
charge including iron ore, coke, limestone, introducing mixture into 
blast furnace, blastirig mixture to metallic iron, etc. No. 2,404,461. 
Stanley Sanford. 


Organic 


Treating stock containing mixture of saturated and unsaturated fatty 
acids of different boiling points, removing water from stock, subjecting 
stock to fractional distillation in maintaining pressure, etc. No. 22,775. 
Ralph Potts to Armour & Co. : 

Tertiary amino derivatives of dihydro-anthracene. No. 2,403,483. John 
Gants to G. D. Searle & Co, : ; : 

Ketones substituted by modified propionic acid radicles and process of 
producing same. No. 2,403,570. Georg Wiest and Heinrich Glaser. 

Producing fluoroacetamide from mixture of chloroacetamide, potassium 
fluoride and xylene heated to a reaction temperature, subjecting the 
reaction mass to distillation temperature, separating mixture of chloro- 
acetamide and fluoroacetamide from xylene in the distillate. No. 2,- 
403,576. Chester Bradley, deceased, by Margaret Bradley, administra- 
trix, to American Cyanamid Co. 

Effecting catalytic shifting of olefinic linkage in unsaturated hydrocarbon 
premgeae Ragen linkage in aliphatic radical having chain of at least 
three carbon atoms without changing carbon skeleton which comprises 
introducing hydrocarbon into fractional distillation column, packed 
chromium oxide. No. 2,403,671. Maryan Matuszak to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. oe a ‘ 

Separating isobutylene from butene-1 which comprises introducing feed 
containing isobutylene and butene-1 into fractionation-isomerization col- 
umn packed with a solid catalyst which is capable of effecting the 
isomerization of butene-1 to butenes-2, etc. No. 2,403,672. Maryan 
Matuszak to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Etiocholane containing a ketonic oxygen at carbon atom 11 and halogen 
atom at carbon atom 12. No. 2,403,683. Tadeus Reichstein. 

Reaction product of unsaturated mono-glycol ethers and unsaturated 
nitriles. No. 2,403,686. Edward Schwoegler to Wyandotte Chemicals 


orp. = . 3 ees 

Production of lower fatty acid esters of alginic acid, first swelling alginic 
acid in aqueous medium then removing water from. structure, while 
maintaining swollen state, by introducing hydrophyllic organic liquid 
which is sufficiently polar to prevent reassociation of the hydroxyl 
groups. No. 2,403,707. George Cunningham, Norman Chamberlain 
and John Speakman to Cefoil, Ltd. é . 

Production of —¥ ¢ tertiary butyl peroxide which comprises contact- 
ing potassium salt of tertiary butyl hydroperoxide with isopropyl bromide 
in presence of isopropyl alcohol. No. 2,403,709. Frank Dickey and 
Edward Bell to Shell Development Co. 

2-Brompyrazine and method of preparing same. No. 2,403,710. James 
Dixon and John Sayward to American Cyanamid Co. i ; 

Preparing 2-sulphanilamido-4-aminopyrimidines which ‘comprises heating 
together a 2-sulphanilamido-4-alkoxypyrimidine, having the formula de- 
— in patent. No. 2,403,713. Jackson English to American Cy- 
anami 0. 

Preparation of 1,2,4-oxadiazoles. No. 2,403,723. Donald Kaiser to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Making butadiene from ethanol, part of ethanol converted to acetalde- 
hyde, ethanol and acetaldehyde converted to butadiene and lower hydro- 


carbons. No. 2,403,741. Irvin Murray and Jay Marsh and Silas 
Smith to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Cyclic process for making butadiene which comprises converting part ot 
ethanol vapors to acetaldehyde, separating acetaldehyde-ethanol con- 
densate from remainder of reaction products; concurrently converting 
oe of the ethanol and acetaldehyde to butadiene, etc.. No. 2,403,742. 

rvin Murray and Jay Marsh and Silas Smith to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals ' Corp. 

Cyclic process for producing butadiene which comprises passing acetalde- 

, hyde and ethanol over catalyst to form mixture including butadiene, un- 
reacted acetaldehyde, by-products containing diethyl ether. No. 2,403,- 
(st. ave itchcock and John Field to Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. 

Manufacture of 2,6, di-halo phenols, comprising halogenating a 4-tertiar 
alkyl phenol to form roar ge 2,6, di-halo, ata alkyl phenol, 
catalytically dealkylating the 2,6, di-halo, 4-tertiary alkyl phenol in 

resence of alkyl acceptor. No. 2,403,748. John Olin to Sharples 
hemicals, Inc. 

Isomerization of ortho dialkyl benzenes which comprises contacting feed 
stock comprising ortho substituted dialkyl benzenes at temperature be- 
tween 500° F. and 1100° F. with cataiyet amass of synthetic alumina- 
silica gel to form substantial amounts of meta and para isomers. No. 
2,403,757. Edward Reeves to Standard Oil Development Co, 

as moe ag ditertiary peroxides. No. 2,403,758. Frederick Rust, 

rank Dickey and Edward Bell to Shell Development Co. 

Aluminum isopropoxide di-resinate. No. 2,403,767. Harold Spurlin to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Manufacture of acetic anhydride and acetic acid which comprises sub- 
jecting acetaldehyde to action of molecular oxygen in presence of 
paraldehyde to form acetic anhydride, acetic acid, water and paral- 
dehyde. No. 2,403,769. Karl Tuerck and Eric Brittain to The Dis- 
tillers Co., Ltd. 

Di_(tertiary butyl) peroxide. No. 2,403,771. William Vaughan and 
Frederick Rust to Shell Development Co. 

Production of tertiary butyl hydroperoxide which comprises reacting iso- 
butane and oxygen,.at super-atmospheric pressure, at temperature be- 
tween 150° C. and 200° C., in presence of hydrogen bromide. No. 
errs. William Vaughan and Frederick Rust to Shell Development 


0. 

Producing 2-(N‘*-acylsulphanilamide) pyrazine which comprises heating 
N*acylsulphanilamides or metal salts thereof with 2-chloropyrazine or 
2-bromopyrazine, in presence of basic substance and copper powder. 
No. 2,403,776. Philip Winnek to American Cyanamid Co. 

Alkylating an aromatic compound forming mixture of aromatic compound, 
olefine and aluminum chloride, heating the mixture. No. 2,403,785. 
Edgar Britton and John Weele to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Preparing beta, beta’-bis-(4,6-diamino pyrimidyl-2 thio) diethyl ether. No. 
tage ht Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General Elec- 
tric oO. 

Preparing di-p-isobutyl sebacate, comprising esterifying p-isobutyl alcohol 
and sebacic acid in presence of sulphuric acid. No. 2,403,804. George 
Kesslin and Leonard Nicholl to Kay-Fries Chemicals, Inc. 

Producing glycol esters comprises mixing aliphatic aldehyde with catalyst 
of magnesium-aluminum-alkoxide causing three molecules aldehyde to 
form glycol ester. No. 2,403,876. Friedrich Nord. 

Manufacture of ester of 4-arylpiperidine-4-carboxylic acid comprises heat- 
ing 4-arylpiperidine-4-nitrile with mixture of alcohol, sulphuric acid and 
water, separating ester from reaction mixture after heating. No. 2,- 
403,903. Franz Bergel, Nathan Hindley, Alexander Morrison and 
Heinrich Rinderknecht to Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


Treating keratinous material with solution of monomeric N-(acylthio- 
methyl) carbonamide in alkaline solution, adjusting pH to 4.0 to 9.0. 
No. 2,403,906. William Burke to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Treating keratinous material with aqueous alkaline solution one part by 
weight, per 19 parts by weight, per 19 parts by weight of keratinous 
material, of formamidinesulfinic acid. o. 2,403,937. Herbert Lubs 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Recovery of pure 3-picoline from basic oil mixtures containing 3-picoline 
and boiling points of 140-147° C., comprises reacting oil mixture with 
ketene and separating unreacted 3-picoline. No. 2,403,949. George 
Riethof to Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co, 

Making dichlorides of ethylene series, contacting gaseous olefine with 
gaseous chlorine, in presence of stable liquid co-solvent, in presence of 
small amount nitro-paraffin. No, 2,403,977. Joseph Heard, Jr., to 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


N,N’-dichloro-(methylene-bis-dimethyl hydantoin). having formula describ- 
ed in patent. No. 2,404,096. Arthur Rogers to E u Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Synthesizing hydrocarbons comprises reacting naphthenic hydrocarbon 
with alkyl halide at 0 to 100° C. in presence of catalyst formed by 
adding aluminum halide to nitroparaffin. No. 2,404,100. Louis 
Schmerling to Universal Oil Products Co. 


Isomerizing cis alpha, beta-unsaturated dicarboxylic diester to trans isomer 
comprises step of heating ester in ptesence of dodecyl mercaptan. No. 
2,404,103. Winfield Scott, deceased, by Ruth Scott, executrix, to 
Wingfoot Corp. 

Producing ethyl benzene comprises solvent treating, with liquid solvent 
petroleum oil fraction boiling from 260° F. to 275° F., containing 
ethyl cyclohexane by dehydrogenation under superatmospheric pressure 
at temperature of 600° to 1100° F. with added hydrogen in presence 
of catalyst. No. 2,404,104. Robert Shepardson to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. 

Production of normal alkyl derivatives of aromatic compounds, com- 
prises reacting aromatic compound with normal 1,3-diolefin in presence 
- complex catalyst. No. 2,404,120. William Axe to Phillips Petro- 
eum Co. 

Refining crude olefinic nitrile containing water to remove water com- 
prises distilling therefrom azeotropic mixture of nitrile and water, con- 
densing distillate, permitting distillate to stratify into wet nitrile 
layer and water layer, returning nitrile layer to distill and for re- 
cycling. No. 2,404,163. Erwin Carpenter, Harold Davis and Oscar 
Wiedeman to American Cyanamid Co. 

Aliphatic oxynitriles. No. 2,404,164. Erwin Carpenter to American 

yanamid Co. ’ 

Separating components of mixture of pyridine homologs boiling at 140° 
—148 on comprise subjecting to dry distillation calcium chloride, 
addition product of mixture, recovering distillate fraction enriched in 
one of pyridine homologs. No. 2,404,167. Karl Engel to Allied Chem- 
ical & Bye Corp. 


Chemical Industries 
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Polymerizable decarboxylated partial esterification product of hydroxylated 
fatty oil and alpha unsaturated polycarboxylic acid obtained by heat- 
ing partial esterification product of hydroxylated fatty oil and- alpha 
unsaturated polycarboxylic acid containing free carboxyl groups with 
yee. quinoline, nicotine, or piperidine, or their homologues. No. 
4 204. Maynard Agens and Birger Nordlander to General Elec- 
ric Co. 

Mixed ester of carbonic acid and alkyl alcohol and alcohol selected from 
hydrogefated rosin alcohol, BE a niga rosin alcohol, dehydrogenated 
rosin alcohol or _heat-treat rosin alcohol. No. 2,404,213. Jseph 
Borglin to Hercules Powder Co. 

Tertiary amino derivatives of dihydro-anthracene, formula described in 
patent. No. 2,404,219. John Cusic to G. D. Searle 0. : 
Producing organic compound having alkylene linkage. No. 2,404,235. 

Morris Kharasch to Eli Lilly & €o. 

Improving unstable aipentdinal monocyclic terpenes comprises subjecting 
terpenes to action of manganese dioxide, manganese sulfate, manganese 
acetate, cuprous oxide, cupric oxide, copper acetate, cop 
cuprous chloride, — chloride, copper oleate, copper 
copper ricinoleate. o. 2,404,251. 

owder Co. 

Aluminum dialkoxide monoresinate selected from aluminum diisopropoxide 
monoresinate and aluminum dibutoxide monoresinate. No. 2,404,255. 
Harold Spurlin to Hercules Powder Co. 

Alpha (o-chlorophenyl) ethyl methacrylate. No. 2,404,267. 
to Polaroid Corp. , 

Making unsaturated nitrile comprises contacting vapors of aliphatic 
saturated aldehyde oxime over dehydrating-dehydrogenating catalyst 
compos of aluminum oxide and oxides of chromium, molybdenum, 
vanadium or tungsten at 700 to 1100° F. No. 2,404,280. Harris 
Dutcher to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Compound of group consisting of substituted imidazoles, formula describ- 
ed in patent. 0. 2,404,299. Lucas Kyrides to Monsanto Chemical 


0. 

Compound of group consisting of substituted imidazoles, formula describ- 
ed in patent. 0. 2,404,300. Lucas Kyrides and Ferdinand Zienty 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

ae usable by-products from winery residues, including winery 
still slops containing potassium acid tartrate comprises evaporatin 
slops, separating crystals of potassium acid tartrate, combining residua 
evaporated slops with pomace, drying combined materials. No. 2,404,- 
398. Ellis Pattee to National Distillers Products Corp. 

Acetone-soluble resinous glyceride of chlorinated maleic anhydride-China- 
wood oil adduct, which resinous i will not form liquid upon 
heating. No. 2,404,411. Henry Stephens, Gilbert Gehrenbeck and 
Donald Guthrie to Minnesota Mining Manufacturing Co. 

Preparing 4-substituted thiazole comprising condensing thioamide con- 
taining the —CS-NHa group with dihalogeno ester of the general 
formula described in patent. No. 2,404,416. William Utermohlen, 
Jr., to Eastman Kodak Co. 


er sulfate, 
inoleate or 
Alfred Rummelsburg to Hercules 


Carl Barnes 


Production of a mercaptans of 10 to 18 carbon atoms by reaction of 
corresponding alkyl chloride with sodium hydrosulphide in two-phase 
system. No. 2,404,425. Joy Beanblossom and Richard Kimball to 

ooker Electrochemical Co. 

Isomerizing methyl pentane to dimethyl butane comprises contacting 
methyl pentane in admixture with hydrogen halide at isomerizing con- 
ditions with molten mixture of halide salts containing uncombined 
aluminum halide’ in absence of added free metal in reaction zone, 
avoiding hydrocarbon decomposition by introducing uncombined hydro- 
uinone, No. 2,404,436. Chester Crawford and David Yabroff to 

hell Development Co. 

Production of ethylene oxide by direct catalytic oxidation of ethylene 
comprises reacting ethylene with oxygen in less than stoichiometric 
amount, effecting reaction at temperature of between 230° C. and 
320° C. in presence of catalyst comprising silver metal activated by 
resence of sodium oxalate. No. 2,404,438. Theodore Evans to Shell 

evelopment Co. 

Producing toluene comprises subjecting mixture of benzene and methane 
to contact with catalyst metal having atomic number 26 to 29 or 
oxides thereof at 275° C. to 450° C., under superatmospheric pressure. 
No. 2,404,498. Vladimir Ipatieff and George Monroe to Universal 
Oil Products Co. , = 

a amino acid from its salt, consists in treating acid-addition salt 
of amino acid and mineral acid with epoxide under anhydrous condi- 


oe a 2,404,503. Morris Kharasch and Charles Fuchs to Eli 
illy 0. 
Hydantoins and methods of obtaining same. No. 2,404,509. Loren Long 


to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Hydantoins and methods of obtaining same. No. 2,404,510. 
to Parke, Davis & Co. ; 

Synthesizing hydrocarbons comprises reacting isoparaffinic hydrocarbon 
with alkyl Gieclernale under alkylating conditions in presence of 
Friedel-Crafts type metal halide catalyst. No. 2,404,537. Louis 
Schmerling and Vladimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Treating aralkyl halide, the alkyl group of which contains more than 
one carbon atom, to produce arylalkene comprises heating aralkyl halide 
in presence of dilute aqueous solution of acid-acting inorganic com- 
pound. No. 2,404,538. Louis Schmerling and Vladimir Ipatieff to 
Universal Ojl Products Co. 


2-imino-3-lower-alkyl-4’-amino-5-thiazo-lonyl-phenyl sulphone eg for- 
mula —_— in patent. No. 2,404,560. ouis. Bambas to Parke, 
Davis 0. 


Basic esters of 1l-aryl-cycloalkyl-l-carboxylic acids and qrocese for manu- 
facture. No. 2,404,588. enry Martin and Franz Hafliger to J. R. 
Geigy A. G. 

Bringing secondary or tertiary alkyl halides into reactive contact with 
zinc in presence of saturated non-aromatic hydrocarbon liquid to form 
solution in which reaction — of alkyl halide and zine is dis- 


Loren Long 


solved in hydrocarbon liquid, reacting solution with alkyl halide to 
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cause condensation and form branched-chain hydrocarbon. No. 2,404,- 
607. Preston Veltman and Lawrence Devaney to The Texas Co. 

Manufacture 2,2,3-trimethylbutane. No. 2,404,661. Robert Sanderson to 
The Texas Co. . 

Compound of group consisting of amino esters of the general formula 
described in patent. No. 2,404,691. Walter Christiansen and Sidney 
Harris to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Compound 2,5-dichloro phenyl sulphenamide. No. 2,404,695. Ralph 
Coleman to United States Rubber Co. 

Production of vinyl ethers comprises passing acetylene and methyl, 
ethyl, propyl, isopropyl, isobutyl, tertiary butyl, or tetrahydrofurfuryl 
alcohols into secondary or tertiary aromatic amines containing potassium 
alkoxide corresponding to alcohol passed into composition, at 150° C. 
to 200° C. No. 2,404,700. William Evans to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

Fluorination. No. 2,404,706. Jesse Harmon to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Alpha-substituted side-chain ketones of the cyclopentanopolyhydrophenan- 
threne series. No. 2,404,768. Tadeus Reichstein. 

Chemical product comprising monothiazyl dithiocarbonate in which thiazyl 
radical is linked to sulfur atom of dithiocarbonate nucleus and alkyl, 
aralkyl, aryl, alicyclic or terpene radicals is linked to second sulfur 
atom of same dithiocarbonate nucleus. No. 2,404,771. Edward Blake 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Compound, hydroxy-di-(dihydronordicyclopentadiene), secondary alcohol, 
method for making comprises heating at 180° to 250° C. hydroxydihy- 
dronordicyclopentadiene, acid-catalyzed, addition-rearrangement product 
of water and dicyclopentadiene, in presence of strongly alkaline cata- 
lyst. No. 2,404,787. Herman Bruson to The Resinous Products & 

hemical Co. 

Making alkyl bromide on causing reaction between hydrogen sul- 
hide, bromine and methanol or ethanol. No. 2,404,800. Wilhelm 
irschkind to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Production of cyclic hydrocarbon comprises reacting at 450 to 700° C. 
ketone having general formula described in_ patent. No. 2,404,914. 
William Mattox to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Vinyl ester of halogenated beta-formylacrylic acids having the formula 
described in patent. No. 2,404,929. Raymond Seymour to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Process comprises mixing toluene-soluble methyl polysiloxane resin with 
nitroparaffin, recovering portion of resin insoluble in nitroparaffin. 
No. 2,405,041. Kenneth Mathes and Bridget Wasiewicz to General 
Electric Co. 

Preparing endoethylene halocyclopentanoindane comprises reacting 1,4- 
endomethylene tetrahydrofluorene with aqueous solution of hydrogen 
halide. Addition-rearrangement product of 1,4-endomethylene tetra- 
hydrofluorene and hydrogen halide, —— being endoethylene halo- 
cyclopentanoindane. No. 2,405,183. erman Bruson to The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co. 

Treating non-aromatic hydrocarbons to convert to aromatic hydrocarbons. 
ne 2,405,184. Robert Burk and Everett Hughes to The Standard 

il Co. 

Manufacturing d-glutamic acid, comprises treating Steffen’s waste with 
alkali to effect hydrolysis of waste material, to extent to produce 
d-glutamic acid. No. 2,405,223. Paul Manning to International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. 

3,6-epoxycyclohexene. No, 2,405,267. Walter Nudenberg to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Production of al*adiene comprising reacting di-beta-alkenyl ether with 
alkali metal. No. 2,405,347. Henry Dreyfus, Frank Bryans, and 
James Drewitt; Claude Bonard administrator of said’ Henry Dreyfus, 
deceased, 

In producing conjugation, heating liquid containing non-conjugated poly- 
ene compound with solid magnesium silicate until resulting liquid has 
conjugation of 15% above initial liquid. No. 2,405,380. Amos Turk 
and Paul Boone. 

Process of making acetylene. No. 2,405,395. William Bahlke and Morris 
Carpenter to Standard Oil Co. 

Manufacture of acetic anhydride by oxidation of acetaldehyde in liquid 
ee by molecular oxygen. No. 2,405,470. Karl Tuerck and Hans 

ichtenstein to The Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Manufacture of acetic anhydride by liquid phase oxidation of acetalde- 
hyde with molecular oxygen, in presence of paraldehyde. No. 2,405,- 
471. Karl Tuerck and Eric Brittain to The Distillers Co., Ltd. 

The 1-methyl-5,6-propano-2,3,4,6,7,8-hexahydronaphthalene-3,4,7,8-tetracar- 
boxylic-3,4;7,8-dianhydride having substantially the structure described 
in patent. No. 2,405,540. Lewis Butz to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States of America. 


Packaging 


Container closure cap of type adapted to shrink by loss of solvents 
comprising an inner ldyer of polyvinyl alcohol, and outer layer of 
cellulose acetate butyrate. No. 2,403,734. Carl Malm and Gerard 
Clarke to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Sewed bag closure. No. 2,403,756. Robert Read to Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. 

Collar can collar mounting. No. 2,403,788. John Coyle and William 
Punte to Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Producing variable head in stream of paper-making stock comprising 
creating flowing stream of stock, confining portion of stream creating 
internal friction in stream throughout cross-sectional area of portion of 
the confined portion of stream. No. 2,403,827. Ernest Poirier. 

Polygonal separable section container, No. 2,403,901. Albert Belanger. 

—_o container bodies. No. 2,403,995. John Peters to American 

an Co. 

Capsule container and vender. No. 2,404,009. Harold Trimble. 

Combining and separating device, supporting framework, plurality of 
shafts rotary mounted thereon, object directing means associated with 
shafts, gear train connecting shafts, pin engaging shafts and slots, 
whereby scuffing of bottles eliminated. No. 2,404,232. Lawrence Mc- 
Lean Hunter. \ 

Bag closure means and method. No, 2,404,337. Russell Williams and 

arold Davis to Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Container. No. 2,404,409. Thomas Smith to The Maytag Co. 

Bottle cap. No. 2,404,410. Thomas Smith to The Maytag Co. 

Container for holding products yielding ‘moisture tending to condense 
within container, comprising substantially impervious transparent sheet 
material containing ester of cellulose, sheet material being saponified 
so that inner surface is capable of absorbing moisture. No. 2,404,422. 
Bjorn Andersen to Celanese Corp. of America. 


956 


Double-walled container. No. 2,404,484. Fredrick Gettelman. 

Measuring and dispensing attachment for containers. No. 2,404,496. 
Benjamin Henin. 

Sealing closure for opening of steel-walled vessel. No. 2,404,777. Walter 
Gaines to Republic Industries, Inc. 

Forming closed metal capsules. No. 2,405,201. George Franck to The 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing ‘ ‘ 

Machine for filling liquids into containers of varying size. No. 2,405,232. 
Ronald bgp in to American Can Co. 

Recovery of xylene from complex hydrocarbon fraction having top boiling 
point 150° C. containing xylene and non-aromatic hydrocarbons which 
distill in same temperature range as xylene. No. 2,405,300. Richard 
Greenburg to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Coating and sealing secured and collapsed filling end of filled paper bag. 
No, 2,405,391. dwin Anderson to Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Shifting position of double bond in mono-olefinic hydrocarbon which 
comprises contacting mono-olefinic hydrocarbon at olefin isomerizing 
conditions with catalyst comprising aqueous solution of :} 
chloride or hydrogen bromide, said solution having pH above 3 but less 
than 7. No. 2,403,439. Vladimir Ipatieff and George Monroe to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Snap-on and pry-off cap. No. 2,403,511. Edward Enkur to Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

Container closure. No. 2,403,855. Frank Gilbert, Jr. 


Paints, Pigments 


Treating heat bodied polymerized vegetable and marine drying oils to 
obtain oil fractions of increased drying properties which comprises, 
mixing oil with anhydrous organic solvent consisting of ethanol and 
ethyl acetate, separating into two layers, removing contained solvent 
from layer containing predominance of polymerized constituents having 
increased drying properties. No. 2,403,458. Olive Ransom and Milton 
Zucker to Interchemical Corp. 

Aqueous emulsion paint comprising protein, casein or alkali dispersible 
vegetable protein derived from soya beans, solvent for protein, -water 
insoluble fim forming resinous binder, etc. No. 2,404,463. Marvin 
Schmidt to United States Gypsum Co. 


Paper and Pulp 


Processing iron ore for obtaining carbon-free iron, comprising steps of 
dividing carbon-free iron ore to grit size, roasting ore in first electric 
furnace under conditions precluding access of carbon and carbon gases, 
transferring roasted ore to a second closed electric furnace into which 
is admitted pure hydrogen. No. 2,403,715. Hans Gallusser. 

~ making machine press roll assembly. No. 2,404,946. Everett 

lem to Rice Barton Corp. 

Device for breaking foam, comprising: a rotatable paddle; means for 
rapidly rotating paddle; imperforate target surrounding path of rota- 
tion of paddle; means for removing foam from parent liquid; means 
for introducing stream of foam into path of rotation of paddle. No. 
2,405,138. Louis Gates to The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Making low molecular weight simple distillable organic compounds from 
lignin comprises treating lignin substance with mixture of water, 
sodium alkaline solution, water-immiscible lower primary aliphatic alco- 
hol. No. 2,405,450. Jorgen Salvesen, Ralph Hossfeld and Robert 
Lovin to Marathon Corp. 

Making low molecular weight distillable organic compounds from lignin 
—e treating lignin substance with mixture of water, sodium 
alkaline solution, secondary aliphatic alcohol. No. 2,405,451. Jorgen 
Salvesen, Ralph Hossfeld and Robert Lovin to Marathon Corp. 


Petroleum 


Mineral oil composition comprising mineral oil and in admixture a minor 
proportion of the reaction product obtained by the reaction of one 
equivalent of mono-hydroxy-aromatic compound, two equivalents of 
aldehyde and one equivalent of ammonia. No. 2,403,453. Ferdinand 
Otto to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Combination thermal and catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon oils for 
unitary processing of charging stock obtained from crude petroleum 
and containing both residual and gas oil components. No. 2,403,486. 
, Joseph Barron to The Texas Co. : 

vars superior alkylate in continuous isobutane alkylation in presence 
of alkylation catalyst consisting of hydrogen fluoride as active ingredient, 
which comprises employing isobutylene alkylating agent in absence of 
other olefin alkylating agents, etc. No. 2,403,501. Louis Clarke to 
The Texas Co. : : 

Making high-grade anti-knock motor fuels which comprises treating 
unsaturated hydrocarbons to selective polymerization of unsaturated 
iso-hydrocarbons present, treating products with carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen at temperatures of 300° C., producing conversion of alkenes 
into alcohols, subjecting alcohols to dehydrating, producing alkenes 
and hydrogenating them. No. 2,403,524. August Hagemann. 

Preparing charging stock tor catalytic cracking which comprises heating 
a petroleum charging stock to temperature to cause distillation to 
coke, introducing stock into and passing in counter-current flow through 
zone of moving granular contact mass material, etc. No. 2,403,608. 
John Payne, Henry Noll, and Vladimir Kalichevsky to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc. 

Exploring for subterranean petroleum deposits which consists in prepar- 
ing solution containing dissolved hydrocarbons of measured quantity 
of earth, subjecting solution to ultraviolet radiation, passing light 
emanating from solution through spectral filters, corresponding to 
different bands of the spectrum, comparing intensity with empirical 
charts. No. 2,403,631. Charles Brown. 

Isomerizing a normal paraffin having at least four carbon atoms per 
molecule, which comprises subjecting paraffin to catalytic action of 
concentrated hydrofluoric acid at an elevated temperature. No. 2,403,- 
649. Frederick Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. i 

Isomerizing low-boiling paraffin hydrocarbons to form low-boiling iso- 
paraffins, which comprises subjecting paraffin to action of hydrofluoric 
acid under elevated temperature and pressure such that paraffin and 
hydrofluoric acid are in gas phmse, etc. No. 2,403,650. Frederick Frey 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. : . 

Prospecting for oil which comprises drilling boreholes at spaced points 
over area, suspending thermometer in borehole at selected depth, pour- 
ing earth into hole above thermometer to reproduce conditions before 
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hole was drilled, recording reading of thermometer after equilibrium 
has been attained, correlating with readings made in other holes to 
determine contours of isotherms. No. 2,403,704. Ludwig Blau to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Producing normally liquid hydrocarbons free from fluorine-containing 
compounds by alkylation of low-boiling alkylatable hydrocarbon in 
presence of concentrated hydrofluoric acid alkylation catalyst, improve- 
ment comprises passing liquid hydrocarbon material to fractional dis- 
tillation zone, removing hydrofluoric acid as a low-boiling fraction, and 
peesing high-boiling fraction hydrofluoric acid-free fluorine-containing 
ydrocarbon mixture to a defluorinating zone. No. 2,403,714.  Fred- 
erick Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Activation of bentonite clays by treating with dilute sulfuric acid, pre- 
venting swelling and decrepitation of clay. No. 2,403,753. Jerry 
Pierce and William Spicer to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Oil composition, comprising petroleum lubricant containing in solution 
small proportion of neutral addition product of primary fatty amine 
and acid phosphate di-ester of di-alkylated phenol. No. 2,403,764. 
Herschel Smith and Troy Cantrell to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Oil composition, comprising ap lubricant containing in solution 
small proportion of neutral addition product of di-cyclohexyl amine 
and acid phosphate di-ester of a di-alkylated phenol. No. 2,403,765. 
Herschel Smith and Troy Cantrell to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Isomerization or normal butane to produce isobutane which comprises 
subjecting hydrogen chloride, liquid normal butane, and aluminum 
chloride in liquid sulfur dioxide, to conditions of temperature and 

ressure to isomerize normal butane to isobutane, etc. No. 2,403,811. 
Fohn, Loy to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Obtaining maximum utilization of hydrocarbon gas containing propylene, 
isobutylene, and normal butenes for preparation of aviation gasoline 
comprises fractionating gas into light fraction, heavy fraction contain- 
ing polymerizing light fraction, formation of heptene fraction, hydro- 
genating heptene fraction, alkylating heavy fraction, to form alkylate 
“isooctane”, blending alkylate with hydrogenated heptene fraction. 
No. 2,403,869. Robert Marschner to Standard Oil Co. 

Hydrocarbon conversion, comprising subjecting petroleum distillate having 
relatively high carbon to hydrogen ratio to cracking under cyclization 
cénditions in presence of aromatizing catalyst, etc. No. 2,403,879. 
Walter Schulze and Carl Helmers to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Lubricant comprising oil dispersible reaction product of organic amine 
and Paar sulfide subjected to temperature of above 400° F 
No. 2,403,894. John Bartleson to The Standard Oil Co. 

Synthesizing hydrocarbon products by exothermic reaction of isoparaffin 
and olefin in presence of liquid hydrogen fluoride. No. 2,403,922. 
Wendell Hawthorne to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Contacting mixture of isoparaffin and olefin with alkylation catalyst con- 
sisting of hydrofluoric acid under alkylating conditions of temperature 
and pressure to form narrow-boiling alkylate, etc. No. 2,403,929. Carl 
Kuhn, Jr., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Alkylation of isoparaffins comprises contacting isoparaffin with ethylene 
in presence of hydrofluoric acid and metallic salt of inorganic acid. 
No, 2,403,930. arl Kuhn, Jr., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Alkylation of isoparaffins comprises contacting isoparaffin with ethylene 
in presence of catalyst, concentrated sulphuric acid, and mercuric 
cyanide or silver cyanide. No, 2,403,931. Carl Kuhn, Jr., to Socony- 

acuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Extracting aromatic hydrocarbon from mixture containing other hydro- 
carbons but free of olefins comprises contacting mixture with separating 
agent prepared by dissolving silver sulfate, silver oxide or silver 
carbonate in sulfuric acid then reacting resulting mixture with hydro- 
carbon to produce mixture containing silver compound, sulfuric acid, 
sulfonic acid. No. 2,403,972. Bernard Friedman to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Preforming petroleum naphtha comprises subjecting vapors of naphtha 
and hydrogen at 800-1100° F. and space velocity of 0.1 to 10 to 
action of active alumina. No. 2,404,024. James Bailie, Llewellyn 
Heard and Rodney Shankland to Standard Oil Co. 

Treating aqueous drilling mud to produce drilling fluid of desirable 
viscosity, wall-building, water loss properties, comprises commingling 
mud with coarsely divided, water-insoluble cation-selective material 
adapted to substitute alkali metal cations for alkaline earth or other 
pereqres cations present in mud, agitating mixture to improve filter 
0 


ss characteristics, separating said materials. No. 2,404,038. William 


Cardwell, Jr., to California Research Corp. 

Converting products resulting from alkylation of isoparaffins with olefins 
into materials of higher octane number and materials of less saturated 
nature. No. 2,404,050. George Gilbert to Standard Oil Development 


0. 

Producing isoprene comprising dimerizing propylene over dimerization 
catalyst, fractionating polymerized product to obtain cut boiling from 
60° to 70° C., pyrolyzing said cut, fractionating the pyrolyzed product 
to recover isoprene. No. 2,404,056. Everett Gorin and Alex Oblad 
to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Isomerization of normal paraffins to isoparaffins comprising contacting 
normal paraffin hydrocarbon with sulfuric acid at 300° to 500° F. to 
cause isomerization of acreenenen. No. 2,404,080. Thomas Mc- 
Culloch to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Motor fuel someetene methanol and aliphatic or cycloaliphatic hydro- 
carbons, amount of hydrocarbon sufficient to raise Reid vapor pressure 
of blend to 13 lbs. per square inch at 100° F. No.2,404,094. Anthony 
Robertson to Standard Oil Development Co. i 

Apparatus for measuring and recording volumes of well-drilling fluid 
circulating down drill string and upwardly outside thereof, comprising 
fluid flow meter, recorder having cooperating elements one synchronized 
with drill string, variable gear ratio for driving other element of re- 
corder from flow meter. No. 2,404,132. John Hayward. 

Separating unsaturated aliphatic hydrocarbons from hydrocarbon stream 
y extractive distillation with furfural. No. 2,404,253. Virgil Scarth 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. ; ; 

ee ge process comprises reacting isoparaffin with olefin in presence 
of anhydrous hydrogen fluoride catalyst. No. 2,404,393. arrison 
Mayland to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Isomerizing normal paraffins containing at least four carbon atoms to 
form corresponding branched chain paraffins comprises contacting nor- 
mal paraffins under isomerization reaction conditions, in presence of 
halogen-containing promoter, with catalyst mass prepared by admixing 
metal halide of Friedel-Crafts type with alkoxy derivative of aluminum 
halide, heating resultant mass to remove alkyl halide. No. 2,404,444. 
Charles Kraus and John Calfee to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Preparing improved extreme pressure gk agents comprises solvent 
extracting chlorinated paraffin alkali polysulfide reaction product con- 
taining sulphur and chlorine at room temperature with isopropyl al- 
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cohol, etc. No. 2,404,446. Eugene Lieber and Aloysius Cashman to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Producing aviation gasoline base stock from straight run naphtha com- 
prising steps of non-catalytically cracking naphtha, separating resulting 
cracked product to produce second naphtha fraction, non-catalytically 
em second naphtha fraction, etc. No. 2,404,452. Ivor Nixon 
to Shell Development Co. 

Producing motor-fuel hydrocarbons, comprises: isomerizing low-boiling 
normal paraffin in presence of concentrated hydrofluoric acid in iso- 
merization step; separating effluent from isomerization step by distilla- 
tion into fraction comprising hydrofluoric acid and isoparaffin, and 
fraction @emprising hydrofluoric acid and normal paraffin, etc. No. 
2,404,483. rederick Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Isomerization of normal butane comprises passing portion of normal 
butane charge mixed with hydrogen chloride through stationary bed of 
granular aluminum chloride at temperature and pressure adequate to 
effect isomerization while introducing further portions of normal butane 
charge at spaced points in aluminum chloride bed, etc. No. 2,404,499. 
ohn Iverson to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Alkylation process comprises reacting aromatic hydrocarbon with com- 
pound capable of yielding alkyl radical, in presence of catalyst. No. 
2,404,536. Louis Sckmerling and Vladimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Isomerization of normal butane to produce isobutane comprises contact- 
ing normal butane admixed with catalyst-activating amounts of hydro- 
gen chloride with aluminum chloride isomerization catalyst in reaction 
zone at conditions effecting formation of isobutane and liquid aluminum 
chloride-hydrocarbon sludge, etc. No. 2,404,551. John Upham to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Improving the blending value of aromatic-rich naphtha by isomerization 
of aromatic constituents comprises subjecting fraction of naphtha boil- 
ing 212 to 300° F. to contact with aluminum halide-hydrocarbon com- 
plex isomerizing catalyst having heat of hydrolysis about 270 to 350 
calories, effecting contact at 180 to 300° F. in the presence of hydrogen 
halide. No. 2,404,591. Ernest Naragon to The Texas Co. 

Catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon oil to produce gasoline involving alter- 
nate periods oconversion and reactivation. No. 2,404,595. Chasiee 
Richker and du Bois Eastman to The Texas Co. 

Preparing alkylated aliphatic compound comprises reacting alkyl ‘alumi- 
num halide with aliphatic halide in reaction mixture, of alkyl aluminum 
halide and aliphatic halide to replace halogen of aliphatic halide with 
alkyl radical of alkyl aluminum halide. No. 2,404,599. Robert Sander- 
son to The Texas Co. 

Isomerizing saturated hydrocarbons by contact, in presence of hydrogen 
halide, with isomerization catalyst consisting of aluminum halide-hydro- 
carbon complex liquid. No. 2,404,649. Max Neuhaus to The Texas Co. 

Obtaining sulfur-containing fraction possessing antioxidant and other 
valuab!e properties, comprises contacting paraffinic lubricating oil raffin- 
ate with mercury salt breaking resulting mercury salt-sulfur compound 
complex to regenerate and recover extracted sulfur compounds. ubri- 
cant comprising refined mineral oil and characterized by normal tendency 
to corrode metal bearing surfaces, added corrosion-inhibiting amount 
of concentrate of natural-occurring sulfur-containing compounds, etc. 
No. 2,404,871. Paul Van Ess, Forrest Watson and Gary Whitney to 
Shell Development Co. 

Reacting low-boiling isoparaffin hydrocarbon with low-boiling olefin hydro- 
carbon, comprises contacting mixture comprising such hydrocarbons, 
containing molar excess of low-boiling isoparaffin, under alkylation 
conditions with liquid catalyst comprising addition compound resulting 
from saturating with boron trifluoride acid of phosphorus, etc. No. 
2,404,897. William Axe to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Production of liquid aromatic comprises subjecting narrow boiling frac- 
tion from paraffinic base petroleum to reforming, dehydrogenation and 
cyclization over metal oxide catalyst. No. 2,404,902. William Claussen 
and Thomas Powell to California Research Corp. 

Isomerizing butane to isomeric butane by passing butane in admixture 
with hydrogen chloride as promoter into contact with aluminum chloride 
as catalyst under conditions such isomerization of butane to isomeric 
butane is principal reaction. No. 2,404,923. Robert Patterson to 
Phillips Petroleum Co, 

Manufacture of isoparaffin hydrocarbons comprises reacting alkyl halide 
with mono-olefin to produce higher molecular weight alkyl halide, suc- 
cessively dehydrohalogenating alkyl halide to produce olefin, rehydro- 
halogenating olefin to produce isomer of alkyl halide, substituting methyl 
group for halogen atom in alkyl halide. No. 2,404,927. Louis Schmer- 
ling and Vladimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Production of lower boiling hydrocarbons from high boiling isoparaffin- 
olefin alkylation products comprises reacting relatively high boiling 
alkylation products with isobutane in presence of aluminum _ chloride- 
hydrocarbon complex. No. 2,404,934. Ralph Thompson to Universal 
Oil Products Co. ; : ‘ 

Isomerization of normal butane to isobutane comprises passing anhydrous 
gaseous mixture comprising normal butane admixed with hydrogen 
chloride through packed chamber containing material to effect intimate 
gas-liquid contact, etc. No. 2,405,097. Frederick Neuhart to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. ; ; 

Fractionating mixture of sulphur compounds comprises distilling mixture 
of sulphur compounds in presence of sufficient acetone to form azeotrope 
with thiophane thereby vaporizing portion of sulphur compounds leaving 
remaining portion thiophene separated from thiophane. o. 2,405,258. 
George Lake to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Vapor-phase isomerization of normal butane. No. 2,405,364. Howard 
Markley to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Isomerization of normal butane to isobutane comprises passing through 
elongated vertical reactor gaseous mixture of normal butane with cata- 
lyst-activating amounts of hydrogen chloride having suspended finely 
divided solid aluminum chloride catalyst. No. 2,405,386. I. Louis 
Wolk to Phillips Petroleum Co. a 

Catalytic dehydrogenation of hydrocarbons at elevated temperatures in 
presence of steam insensitive catalyst and steam, improvement com- 
prises maintaining catalyst activity at high level by increasing ratio 
of steam to hydrocarbon as catalyst activity declines. No. 2,405,436. 
Kenneth Laughlin to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Non-skeletal isomerization of olefin comprises contacting with sulfide 
of nickel or tungsten at 150° to 700° F. No. 2,405,440. Nat Marsh 
to Standard Oil Development Co. : , 

Treating paraffin wax with chlorine, reacting resultant chlorinated paraf- 
fin wax with phosphorus sesquisulfide. o. 2,405,482. John Zimmer 
and Arnold Morway to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Additional patents on all other classifications from the above volumes 


will be given next month. 
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CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published July 23, 1946 


Dry composition capable of imparting corrosion inhibiting characteristics 
to water and aqueous solutions of alcohols in the cooling systems of 
internal combustion engines consisting of: alkali metal borate 40 per 
cent to 75 per cent, an alkali metal chromate 10 per cent to 35 per 
cent, an alkali metal nitrite 5 per cent to 14 per cent, and a compound 
of the group consisting of alkali metal orthosilicates, alkali metal silico- 
fluorides, and aluminum alkali metal silico-fluorides 5 per cent to 10 
er — No. 436,013. U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. (Lloyd M. 

urghart). 


Granted and Published July 30, 1946 


Method of producing an oil-soluble, phenolic. resin which is capable of 
yielding non-penetrating varnishes. No. 436,046. Israel Rosenblum. 

Manufacture of water-soluble gold-peptone-saccharide-complexes. No. 
436,049. Alois Schwarzmann. 

Method for increasing the bodying tendency of a calcium sulphate pig- 
ment which comprises admixing with a calcium — pigment a 
small amount of an. acid-reacting inorganic compound. No, 436,075. 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd. (Franklin Laflin Kingsbury and 
Charles Louis Schmidt). “i ; : 

Process of making casein by mixing dried skim milk powder with skim 
milk, and precipitating casein from the mixture. No. 436,097. Her- 
cules Powder Co, (William Frank Oatman). 

Precipitating casein from skimmed milk at about 140° F., gy 
precipitating acid, and immediately passing through a gear pump, 0. 
436,099, ercules Powder Co. (Edward Joseph Wendt). 

Producing a 2-cyanoethyl 2-thiazyl sulphide, condensing one ‘mol of a 
2-mercapto-thiazole with one mol of acrylonitrile in the presence of a 
catalyst. No. 436,155. Wingfoot Corp. (Albert Mitchell Cliffor and 
Joy Gabriel Lichty). 

Manufacture of meta - hydroxyphenyl - ethanolamine, by treating meta- 
hydroxy-,)-amino-acetophenone with a reducing agent capable of con- 
— the keto group into the alcohol group. 0. 436,164. Helmut 

gerlotz. 


Granted and Published August 6, 1946 


Non-congealing starch gro comprising an insoluble starch and an 
0. 


— soap. 436,228. General Mills, Inc. (James W. 

vans). 

Electrical insulating composition comprising finely divided mica bonded 
by a material consisting essentially of boric acid, lead oxide, and 
oan a No. 436,244. ycalex Corp. of America. (Albert 

. Monack). 

Method of preparing barbituric acids. No. 436,262, Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc. (Arthur C. Cope). ‘ SE 

Process for destructive hydrogenation of_a carbonaceous material in the 
Eeseonce of a catalyst. No. 436,293. I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Wilhelm 

ichael, Gerhard Free and Wilhelm von Fuener). ; 

Preparing mixed acid by bringing together sulphur trioxide with con- 
centrated nitric acid, while cooling in such a manner that nitric acid 
ahd vapours or sulphur trioxide are prevented from escaping from 
the mixture. No. 436,295. De Rirectie van de Staatsmijnen. (Theo- 
dorus Johannes Josephus Hoek). d y 3 

Process for the production of substantially anhydrous calcium nitrate. 
No. 436,296. Hendrik de Bruijn and Mathijs Hubertus Reinier 
Johannes Plusje. 


Granted and Published August 13, 1946 


Method of producing calcium chromate by a chromic acid-calcium hy- 
droxide reaction. No. 436,301. Laurence Francis Le Brocq and Henry 
ears Cole. : ’ : 

Filter block comprising particules of an activated metallic oxide and a 
peed containing the phosphoric acid radical. No. 436,313. Herbert 

. Greger. 

Moulded electrically insulating member comprising a combination 5 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the resinous reaction product of substantially 
molecular quantities of maleic anhydride and oo 60 per cent 
to 95 per cent of polystyrene. No. 436,357. anadian Westinghouse 
Co., Ltd. Geo J. Berberich and Jack Swiss), , 

Yellow Azo Dyestuff. No. 436,373. Ciba Limited. (Otto Kaiser). 

Production of unsaturated 17-hydroxy-androstanes. No. 436,374. Ciba 
Limited. (Albert Wettstein and Karl Miecher Riehen). 

Process for the manufacture of saturated and unsaturated pregnane gry 
carbonyl pe ete No. 436,375. Ciba Limited. (Albert ett- 
stein and Karl Miecher Riechen). : un ; 

Ultraviolet transmitting glass which comprises essentially silica, boric 
oxide, alumina and alkali metal oxide. No. 436,377. Corning Glass 
Works. (Harrison Porter Hood ; 

Getter device comprising a refractory core of molybdenum coated with an 
oxygen compound stable in air of barium, strontium and_ beryllium 
mechanically admixed with titanium powder. No. 436,398. Radio 
Corp. of America. (Delos H. Wamsley). , 

Preparation of a dialkylaminoalkyl ester of an amino-naphthalene car- 
boxylic acid esterifying a nuclearly amino-substituted naphthoic acid 
with a dialkylamino-alkanol or its corresponding halide. No. 436,412. 
The Regents of the University of Michigan. (Frederick F. Blicke). 





Preparing a -paving mixture by mixing a mineral ag mae with an 
asphalt containing lead tate-naphthenate and aeahthe ic acid. No. 
436,416. Standard Oil Development Co, (Charles Mack). 

Process for the preparation of halogen-amines in which a gaseous halogen 
acts upon an aqueous solution of an ammonium compound, No. 436,- 
ite essanen’s Koninklijke Fabrieken N. V. (Albert Gerrit Ooater- 

uis), 


Granted and Published August 20, 1946 


Preparing water soluble aluminum phosphates solid at room temperature 
2 a finely divided aluminum hydrate and phosphorus pent- 
oxide Separately in separate portions of a non-aqueous liquid mixing. 
No. 436,464. Herbert Hans Greger. 

Smelting furnace comprising a series of separately fired smelting zones 
arranged end to end, each succeeding zone of the series being of greater 
width. No. 436,466. Levi S. Longenecker. 

Process of producing three colour positive prints. No. 436,474, Lyne 
Starling Trimble. 

Producing adsorbent alumina by drying aluminum hydroxide to a water 
content of between 2-15 per cent by weight, and subsequently heating 
under super-atmospheric pressure at a temperature above 100°C. No. 
436,482. Aluminum Company of America. (James Wilfred Newsome 
and Ralph Becker Derr). 

Removing bacteria from fluid media by passing a fluid containing bacteria 
through a bed of a granular dielectric material which has been 
activated by a high tension direct electrical current. No, 436,483. 
faeces jee Company. (Garnet Philip Ham and Robert Bowl- 
ing Barnes). 

Removing bacteria from fluid media by contacting with an anion active 
material which has been subjected to a high potential direct electric 
current. No. 436,484. American Cyanamid Company. (Garnet Philip 
Ham and Robert Bowling Barnes). 

Liquid composition comprising. trichlorbenzene and chlorinated ethyl ben- 
zene and one to several per cent of mineral oil, said composition re- 
maining liquid indefinitely at Sengusntares at least as low as -40°C. 
Re * aaa Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. (Frank M. 

ark). 

Pyrolyzing a = he ae Po ns at a temperature between 
400°C. and 850°C. and condensing and recovering the reaction products 
as rapidly as formed. No. 436,506. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Ltd, (Walter J. Toussaint). a 

Apparatus for the production of anhydrous magnesium chloride. No. 
436,510. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. 
(Robert Lepsoe, Gerald Otner and John H. Salter). +88 

Treating starch: to render it free of thermophylic bacteria by maintaining 
at 240° to 260°F. for a period sufficient to effect sterilization. No. 
436,511. Corn Products Refining Co. (August J. Bulfer). 

Self-preserving egg white consisting of a liquid which is free of incorpo- 
rated air, containing sixty per cent sugar, three per cent dried egg 
white, thirty-seven per cent raw egg whites, and sufficient water to 
pang ye a usable product. No. 436,528. Joe Lowe Corporation. (Rob- 
ert Laster). 

Aqgentes or screening cellulose fibre pulp. No. 436,533. Mo och 

iomsjo Aktiebolag. d orsten Edvard Waenerlund, Karl Sixten Olifver 
Ulfsparre and Carl Gunnar Carlson). 

Process for dewatering, grading and washing cellulose fibres. No. 436,- 
542. Svenska Cellulosa Aktiebolaget. (Lauritz Benedictus Schibbye). 

Process for converting cellulose into high quality cellulose ethers. No. 
436,551. Claude George Bonard. (Henry Dreyfus). 


Granted and Published August 27, 1946 


Furnace slag removing method. No. 436,585. Aktiengesellschaft Brown, 
Boveri & Cie. (Walter Gustav Noack). : 

Relatively Stable pyrotechnic metallic powder composed of discrete mag- 
nesium particles coated containing chromium compound. No. 436,587. 
Aluminum Company of America. (Maurice William Daugherty and 
Russell Gulliford Anderson). , : 

As a new article of manufacture, moulded articles made predominantly 
from bituminous coal having a content of volatile matter between 13 
and 42 per cent. No. 436,596. C. D. Patents Ltd. (Donald Hugh 
Bangham, John Bennett, Wallace Hirst, Robert lie Brown, 
Marcello Pirani, and Rodney Francis Jennings). 

Fused bath for removing metal oxide from metal articles which com- 

rises molten sodium hydroxide having about 1 per cent to 20 per cent 
S weight of sodium hydride dissolved therein. No. 436,603. Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd. (Harvey Nicholas Gilbert), 

Aqueous acid-copper electrodepositing bath consisting of copper sulphate 
and eugene acid, and containing not less than about 0.1 gram per 
litre of cuprous cyanide. No. 436,604. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Richard Ostrander Hull). <p. : aer? 

Process of obtaining a modified oleic acid by contacting oleic acid ethylene 
glycol and formaldehyde with sulphuric acid at a temperature between 
-80 and 300°C. No. 436,605. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Donald 
John Loder and William Franklin Gresham). 

Process of preparing a solid polymer_of formaldehyde. No. 436,607. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. Chen Frederick Walker). : 

Production of alkali metal cellulose xanthate by mixing alkali metal 
cellulose in solid form with at least 4 times its weight of liquid carbon 
bisulphide to form a liquid slurry. No. 436,608. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (William Richard Schmitz, Jr.). . 

Preparation of acetals by reacting acetylene with an alkyl ester of hy- 
droxyacetic acid at 20-150°C. under anhydrous conditions in_ the 
presence of a boron trifluoride-mercury catalyst. No. 436.611. Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd. (Donald Drake Coffman). 
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Process of preparing methyl methacrylate monomer from polymeric methyl 
methacrylate. No. 436,616. Canadian Industries td. (Barnard 
Mitchel Marks). 

Improving the processing characteristics of butadiene-styrene elastomers 
by incorporating from 0.05 per cent to 5 per cent by weight of a zinc 
salt of a thioalphanaphthol. No. 436,618. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(John Richard Vincent). ? 

An organic solvent-soluble 2-thiazolinythio-methylcellulose acetate. No. 
436,619. Canadian Industries Ltd. (William James Burke). 

Unified pow for converting loose wool into a finished fabric. No. 
436,620. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Wailace Paul Heintz and Walter 
Hardie Zillessen). ; 

Rust proofing composition consisting of 83 per cent petroleum distillate 
15 per cent of saponaceous material consisting of a mixture of ma- 
hogany soap and degras in the proportions of 1:15-15:1 and 2 per cent 
of diethyl aminoethanol. No. 436,662. Standard Oil Development Co. 
age . Zimmer and Ejnar W. Carlson). 

Alpha dichloro-, beta fay Om eek chloride. No, 436,671. Wing- 
oot Corporation. (Joy Gabriel Lichty). 
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Metal polishing composition, comprising a paste of whiting, soap and 
milk, to which fractional quantities of butter, sodium carbonate, gly- 
cerol and an alcohol have been added. No. 436,697, Rachel Dreyfus. 

Process of treating selenium bearing slimes to recover selenium. No. 
436,731. American Smelting and Refining Co. (Jesse O. Betterton 
and Yurii E. Lebedeff). | 

A liquid adhesive composition comprising plastic polymerized chloroprene 
dissolved in an organic solvent yee polyvinyl acetate in solution. 
Ho. ta a B. B. Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd. (Stanley Louis 

prague). 

Water-soluble high molecular acyl-biguanide. No. 436,759. J. R. Geigy 
A. G. (Jakob Binder and Hans Schlapfer). 

Manufacture of alcohol-soluble dyestuffs by precipitating an acid azo 
dyestuff centaining at least one hydroxy group acylated by_an_ aryl 
sulphonic acid of the benzene series with a basic dyestuff of the 
rhodamine and auramine series. No. 436,760. J. R. Geigy A 
Achille Conzetti and Ernest Lehmann). 

a a azo dyestuff. No. 436,762. J. R. Geigy A. G. (Ernst 

eller). 

Process of producing a concentrate of naturally occurring vitamin E and 
antioxidant from wheat germ oil. No. 436,764. General Mills, Inc. 
(John S. Andrews). 

Detergent as a sodium salt of a dodecyl ester of a sulphobenzoic acid in 
which the dodecyl group is attached to the carboxyl group. No. 436,- 
776. Monsanto Chemical Co. (Earl W. Gluesenkamp and Milton 
Kosmin). 

Salt bath for heat treatment of ferrous metal parts at temperatures be- 
tween 1750°F. to 2350°F. and comprising substantially 98 per cent 
barium chloride and 2 per cent titanium dioxide. No. 436,790. Art- 
mas F. Holden and Haig Solakian. 
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In pooeweas, sour cream, the steps of pasteurizing the cream by direct 
contact with live steam subjecting to the action of a centrifugal clari- 
fier, and thereafter standardizing the acid content. No. 436,823. 
Charles A. Rogers. ‘ . ae 

Used moulding sand for casting magnesium containing about 2 to 5 
per cent bentonite, 1 to 2 per cent sulphur, 1 to 2 per cent boric acid, 
and 0-1 to 2 per cent of at least one fluoride. No. 436,832. Alumi- 
num Company of America. (Robert Thomas Wood). : 

Method of developing a coloured image in a silver halide emulsion layer. 
No. 436,847. anadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Dudley B. Glass, Paul W. 
Vittum and Arnold Weissberger). 

gy No. 436,850. Ciba Ltd. (Eduard Moser and Max 

chmid). 

Process of improving the colour of the developed image in a photographic 
silver halide emulsion. No. 436,869. Ilford Ltd. (Douglas James 
Fry and James Douglas Brooks). — 

Copper base alloys hardenable by heat treatment containing copper and 
silicon in combination with nickel or chromium and a grain refining 
element selected from the group of cerium and niobium. No. 436,- 
873. Langley Alloys Ltd. (Frank Charles Evans). 

Sulfonated methailyl laurate, sulfonated methallyl palmitate, sulfonated 
methallyl stearate. No. 436,878. National Oil Products Co. (Donald 
Price and Ronald Knapp). 

Hard artificial glass comprising a rigid base lymer of methyl meth- 
acrylate surfaced with a film of a polymer of a glycol polyester of an 
acid of the group consisting of ‘_o and alpha-substituted acrylic 
acids. No. 436,886. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (Maxell Aaron 
es Irving Elkin Muskat, Franklin Strain, and William Alfred 

ranta). 

Improving the properties of textile materials oe appa cellulose acetate 
containing free hydroxyl groups which a a pg ing the materials 
with a solution of a octadecyl-carbylamine. 0. 436,919. Claude 
George Bonard. (Henry Dreyfus). rae : : 

In making alcohol from whey and the step consisting in adding to previ- 
ously pasteurized whey a pure culture of lactose yeast which converts 
the milk sugar in the whey into alcohol within three days. No. 436,- 
922. William Kauffman, Pieter Johannis van der Lee. apt 

Forming retractile articles having sufficient plasticity and extensibility 
in the moist or gel state to permit stretching by forming a solution 
of cellulose triacetate into the desired shape coagulating and impregnat- 
ing the coagulated article state with a solution consisting of mono- 
chlorhydrin of glycol 5 to 40 parts, triacetin 1 to 10 parts and water 
100 parts. No. 436,923. Societe de la Viscose Francaise (Rene 
Picard and Rene Fays). ; ’ : : ‘ 

Margarine containing edible fatty acid glyceride — a_ melting point 
above 10°C. as the continuous phase and aqueous liquid as the dis- 
perse phase and having included therein an ester of a peverece al- 
cohol comvound and higher fatty acid. No. 436,925. erbert Schou. 

Shortening dispersion for preparing baking products containing edible 
fatty acid glyceride as continuous phase, edible saccharide as disperse 
phase and a small but effective amount of a dispersing and stabilizing 
agent. No. 436,926. Herbert Schou. : 

Metallized azo dyestuff. No. 436,929. Sandoz Ltd. (Walter: Wehrill). 
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Machine for continuously permeatably affixing plastic material to sheets. 
No. 436,946. Harold A. Evans. : : 

Method of beneficiating phosphate ore materials by froth flotation of a 
silica concentrate therefrom. No. 436,971. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. (Stuart A. Falconer and Stephen E. Erickson). 


November, 1946 


Improved talloel phosphate ore material froth flotation promoter which 
comprises tall diluted with about 20 per cent or less of at least 
one of the yerour ae of aliphatic alcohols and aliphatic ether 
alcohols. No. 436,972. merican Cyanamid Company. (Ludwig 
Jacob Christmang and Stephen Edward Erickson). 

In the recovery of values from cement rock by froth flotation the process 
which comprises carrying out the flotation in the presence of a fish oil 
fatty acid diluted with not more than 20 per cent of acetone as the 
flotation promoter. No. 436,973. American Cyanamid Company. (Lud- 
wig Jacob Christmann and Stephen Edward Erickson). 

Yarn sizing composition comprising a water-sensitive hydroxylated poly- 
vinyl resin, boric acid and polyethylene oxide. No. 437,003. na- 
dian Industries Ltd. (Daniel Eugene Strain). 

Yarn sizing composition comprising a hydroxylated polyvinyl resin and 
5-25 per cent boric acid said resin being sufficiently water-sensitive to 
be readily removable from_a yarn with hot water. No. 437,004. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. (Edgar William Spanagel). 
eparing a water-soluble condensation product by reacting at about 
100°C, bis-(methoxymethyl) urea with a glycol and a monosulphonamide 
of a atraight chain hydrocarbon having from about thirteen to about 
twenty carbon atoms. No, 437,008. anadian Industries Ltd. (Wil- 
liam Senne Burke and —— Herbert Werntz). 

Continuous process for the production of a rare earth metal product. 
ae "< -tages Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (Wilfred Wilson 

eave). 

Composition suitable for filling holes in constructional materials consisting 
of a viscous solution of a cellulose acetate-stearate together with a 
minor proportion of colophony in a volatile solvent and a finely divided 
filler cnsisting of finely divided wood. No. 437,064. Claude George 
Bonard. (William Ivan Taylor). 

In a volatile solvents recuperating device, the combination with a pre- 
filter comprised of esparto grass, asbestos wool and animal hair of a 
reclaiming body comprised solely of non-fibrous solid adsorbent ma- 
terial. No. 437,069. Societe Anonyme, Carbonisation et Charbons 
Actifs, (Albert Chapuis). 
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Method of etching aluminum surfaces by an aqueous solution containing 
at least 0.5 per cent by weight of barium hydroxide or strontium hy- 
— No. 437,099. Aluminum Co. of America. (Ralph Bryant 

ason). 

Stabilized diazo compounds having the following general formula 

-(N=N-G)a. No. 437,100. American Cyanamid Company. (Hans 
Zacharias Lecher and Henry Philip Orem). 

Photographic dry stripping film having a stripping layer of a hydrolyzed 
cellulose acetate. o. 437,109. Canadian Kodak Company Ltd. 
(Cyril J. Staud). 

Paper coating composition contains a paraffin wax a copolymer of a 
vinyl resin containing 86 per cent vinyl chloride 13 per cent vinyl 
acetate and 1 per cent maleic acid and a vinyl copolymer containing 
87 per cent vinyl chloride and 13 per cent vinyl acetate by weight 
pant eet in a mixture of methyl ethyl ketone, methyl isobutyl ketone 
an ee rt ae naphtha. No. 437,116. Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Ltd. (George M. Powell and William*H. McKnight). 

Process for the production of esters fron’ olefines comprising interacting 
olefines and a carboxylic acid in the vapour phase in the presence of 
a solid catalyst. No. 437,117. The Distillers Co. Ltd. (Herbert 
Muggleton Stanley and James E. Youell). ° 

The azo dye obtainable by diazotizing 4-acetyl-amino-2’-methyl-4’-amino- 
azo-benzene and coupling with p-cresol, No. 437,169. Claude George 
Bonard. (John Wright). ; 

Manufacturing an insulating material by cutting fibres of glass to a 
reduced and uniform length, disentangling these cut fibres in a current 
of fluid, causing said fibres to settle in a form and compressing the 
cushion thus formed. No. 437,171. Compangnie Reunies des Glaces 
Sellen” Speciaux du Nord de La France. (Andre Laurent Camille 

oye). 
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Method of retting flax and analogous fibrous plant material. No. 437,- 
176. Theodore Earle. ‘ baht 

Manufacturing articles from fibrous material which is bonded by an ad- 
hesive under heat in a high frequency electric field, wherein a carbon- 
aceous substance, graphite, carbon black, acetylene black, or the like 
is added to the adhesive. No. 437,181. Bruno Jablonsky. 3 

Means for preventing freezing of moisture contained in air flowing to 
a compressor. No. 437,196. John Rodway. : . 

Diazo derivative of guanidyl acid. No. 437,201. American Cyanamid 
Company. (Hans Zacharias Lecher, Frederick Henry Adams and 
Henry Philip Orem). ’ ‘ 

Diazo derivative of cyclic guanidyl sulphonic acid. No. 437,202, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company. (Hans Z. Lecher, Frederick H. Adams and 
Henry Philip Oren}. 

Polyester of 3-hydroxy alkene-1 and interpolymer. No. 437,209. Cana- 
dian General Electric Company. (Gaetano F. D’Alelio). 

As a surface treating composition, an emulsion of from 1 to 15 parts of 
paraffin in an aqueous ammoniacal solution of 1 part by weight of 
aluminum cellulose glycollate. No. 437,220. The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. (Richard D. Freeman and Arthur E. Young). ; : 

Improved method of injection —— thermal setting plastic material. 
No. 437,222. .The French Oil Mill Machinery Co. (Thomas F. 
Stacy and Max D. Farmer). : ‘ , 

Purifying anhydrous titanium tetrachloride by dissolving a small amount 
of a heavy metal soap therein, subjecting the liquid to the action of 
hydrogen sulphide to form a precipitate and separating the precipitate 
from the liquid. No. 437,238. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (Bernard 
James DeWitt). me , 1 

Composition for dustproofing coal comprising calcium chloride and small 
amounts of a chromium compound which inhibits the corrosive action 
of calcium chloride and an alkali metal sulphate of an organic alcohol. 
No. 437,246. Solvay Sales Corporation. (John Fred Miller). 
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Water-insoluble but petroleum-soluble composition consisting of amino 
derivatives of a mixture of different saturated aliphatic ketones averag- 
ing between 12 and 24 carbon atoms per molecule, said composition 
having corrosion-inhibiting properties. No. 437,302. Alox Corpora- 
tion. (Arthur W. Burwell and James A. Camelford). ; 

Process to produce alumina of low soda content from particles of alumi- 
num hydrate containing soda. No. 437,303. Aluminum Company of 
America. (Vernon Monroe Stowe). | 

(To be continued) 
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422,255. er ae Fr’ Swartz, Jr. & Co., Roan- 
oke, ‘Va.; ; filed Feb. 28, 1944; Serial No. 
pl ems for ready-mixed paint; since Sept. 19, 


"422, 258. AAA-1 Products Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; filed July 24, 1944; Serial No. 472,591 
for \ caeanes additive with oil base; since ‘April 
194 

422,263. Plasti Products Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
filed Feb. 9, 1945; Serial No. 479,641; for paint, 
= and lacquer removers; since Oct. 3, 


19 

422,273. Rapid Electroplating Process, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; tiled June 14, 1945; Serial No. 
484,542; for ‘metal cleaner; since Mar. 9, 1943. 

422, 274. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; filed June 20, 1945; Serial No. 
484, by f for drying oil; since March 1945. 

422, 277. West Disinfecting Co., Long Island 
City, "N. Y.; filed Aug. 9, 1945; Serial No. 
486,979; for cleaning preparation; since August 


938. 

422,278. Domestic Chemical Co., Farmington, 
Mich.; filed Aug. 28, 1945; Serial No. 487,082; 
for washing compounds; since Jan. 31, 1944. 

422,383. Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; filed Mar. 27, 1945; Serial’ No. 
aBl, ,378; for synthetic enamel; since Sept. 8, 

43. 


422,386. General Abrasive Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; filed May 17, 1945; Serial No. 
483,473; for calcined alumina material; since 


Statler Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 

Ill.; filed Dec. 7, 1945; Serial No. 492,867; tor 

synthetic plastics; since Aug. 10, 1944. 
422,502. The Wiibert Products Co. Inc. .. New 


York, N. Y.; filed Feb. 27, 1945; Serial No. 
480,303; for "plastic floor finish; since Nov. 3, 
1944, 

422,519. Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp., 


Kansas City, Mo.; filed Aug. 2, 1945; Serial 
No. 486,604; for lubricating greases; since Apr. 
10, 1945, 

422, 528. Industrial Latex Co., New York, 
N. Y.; filed Nov. 30, 1945; Serial No. 492,442 
for latex adhesive; since July 10, 1944, 

468,724. Phillips Petroleum Co. ., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; filed Mar. 27, 1944; for glass and metal 
cleaner, tire coating, spot remover; since April 
1935. 


475,232. American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y.; filed Oct. 12, 1944; for chemical con- 
taining calcium cyanamide ‘to remove foliage; 
since Aug. 12, 1944 

483,148, H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; filed May 9, 1945; for particularly anti- 
fouling paints; since July 17, 1919. 

483,474. General Abrasive Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; filed May 17, 1945; for fused 
alumina abrasives; since July 1, 1932. 

483,475. General Abrasive Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; filed May 17, 1945; for fused 
alumina abrasives; since Jan. 21, 1935. 

483,476. General Abrasive Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; filed May _ 17, 1945; for fused 
alumina abrasives; since July 12, 1935. 

483,831. Houseware Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; tiled May 26, 1945; for protective trans- 
parent finishes; since Apr. 13, 1945, 

485,293. Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and Belleville, N. J.; filed June 
30, 1945; for porosity filters, and strainers for 
use in oxygen compressors; since Jan. 15, 1943. 

485,814. Darpro Chemical Co., Newark, N. 
J.; filed July 14, 1945; for titanium compounds; 
since Mar, 20, 1945. 

486,249. Gray- Mills Co., Evanston, IIl.; filed 
july 25, 1945; for solvent having hydrocarbon 
ase for removing oil; since March i945, 

487,354. Chemical Manufacturing & Distribut- 
ing Co., Easton, Pa.; filed Aug. 21, 1945; for 
waxes; since Mar, 1, 1940. 

487,987. The Allen Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 
filed Sept. 5, 1945; for corrosion resistant coat- 
ing; since Jan. 12, 1945. 

488,525. Holophane Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y:; filed Sept. 15, 1945; for "glass, plastic, 
reflectors; since July 18, 1945, 

489,411. Passaic Analytical Laboratories, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J.; filed Oct. 4, 1945; for cleaning 
glass, ball bearings, lenses; since Sept. 17, 1945. 

\489,906. Federal Electric Co., Inc., of Texas, 
Chicago, Ill.; filed Oct. 13, 1945; for liquid 
plastic surfacing material; since July 10, 1945. 

490,264. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; filed Oct. 20, 1945; for ready- 
mixed paints; since Sept. 24, 1945. 

490,888. Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa.; 
filed Nov. 1, 1945; tor thermoplastic resins; 
since Aug. 11, 1945. 


491,110. Monsanto Chemical Co., St, Louis, 
Mo.; "filed ns ant 1945; for synthetic resins; 
since Oct. 23, 1945. 

492,152. National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N. J.; filed Nov. 24, 1945; for defoamer 
and aid in Bm industries; since November 1939. 

aes! 153. National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, J.; filed Nov. 24, 1945; for “dilemmas 
and aid i in pulp industries; since November 1939. 
The Baker Castor Oil Co., New 
York, N. Y. and Bayonne, N. J.; filed Nov. 


26, 1945; for solid polymerized and oxidized 
vegetable oils; since Nov. 13, 1945. 
492,566. Knox Chemical Co., Chicago, IIl1.; 


filed Dec. 3, 1945; for qennet fluids and grease 
removers; since Sept. 15, 1944. 

492,611. American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; filed Dec. 4, 1945; 
for chemical plasticizer; since Nov. 19, 1945. 

492,683. Celluplastic Corp., Newark, N. J.; 
filed Dec. 5, 1945; for plastic materials; since 
Sept. 11, 1945. 

492,802. Southern Lacquer & Coatings Co., 
Miami, Fla.; filed Dec. 6, 1945; for lacquers, 
thinners, and synthetic paint enamels; since 
March 1944. 


493,813. Northeastern Products, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; filed Dec. 22, 1945; for insecticide; since 
Dec. 6, 1945 

494,554. General Aniline & Film Sony, New 
York, N. Y.; filed Jan. 10, 1946; for cleansing 
compositions; since Oct. 25, 1945. 

494,801. E. W. Smith Chemi@al Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; filed Jan. 15, 1946; for boiler 
water treating compounds; since Mar. 22, 1945. 

496,436. Du-Rite Products Co., Inc., Brent- 
wood, Md.; filed Feb. 12, 1946; for cleansing 
preparation, soluble in bier used in removal ot 
grease; since Jan. 15, 

497,012. Lloyd adi ain as The Mill-Stream 
Sanitary & Pest Control €o., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
risen 21, 1946; for insecticide; since July 
1, 1944 

498,112. Care Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C; filed Mar. 13, 1946; for synthetic de- 
tergent cleaner for fabrics; since Mar. 2, 1946. 

498,311. Replica Products Co, New York, 
N. Y.; filed Mar. 15, 1946; for offset lithography 
chemical solutions; since June 1945. 
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. first of its 
important series of 
ALIPHATIC ORGANIC 
FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 






Long the leader in development of inorganic fluorides and fluoborates, General 


100 








Chemical Fluorine Research now enters the field of organic chemistry as genetron* 100 


it presents the Genetrons . . . an important series of aliphatic organic 


fluorine compounds. a ia Y S | C A [ P “ 0 p E RT | E § 


First of the group is Genetron 100, a product significant not only as a 
new industrial chemical, but also as the parent compound for this family 
of commercially valuable organic fluorine derivatives. 


; : 2 : ‘ : . Formula 
Its physical properties point to various applications cen OR refrigerant; 

intermediate in the preparation of aerosol dispersants, dielectrics, high Molecular Weight 

pressure lubricants, selective solvents, and mixed olefinic halide monomers. 

Some of these uses are already being confirmed by manufacturers who Color 
recognize the unusual industrial potentialities of Melting Point 
this low-boiling organic liquid. 

Genetron 100 may merit your thorough inves- Boiling Point 

ee ek tigation, too. For experimental samples write Densit 
HEASIC Chrleiml Cele General Chemical Company, Fluorine Division, 7 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Latent heat of 

vaporization 








40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. —30° C 

Sales and Technical Service Offices. Albany « Atlanta - Baltimore 

Birmingham + Boston - Bridgeport - Buffalo + (Charlotte e 

Chicago - Cleveland « Denver - Detroit - Houston - Kansas City —10°C 

Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 

Providence + San Francisco + Seattle + St. Louis -« Wenatchee ‘i 
Yakima (Wash.) 10°C 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 30°C 
Montreal . Toronto . Vancouver 


*Trade Mark, General Chemical Company 





CH, CHF, 
66.05 
Colorless 
—117.0°C 
—24.7°C 


1.004 at —25° C 


137 B.t.u./Ib. 







GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY esaieaiiaiiteet dite: 


12.0 
25.9 
53.8 


108.0 





































To prevent chafing, a baby’s taleum powder must be 
unusually soft, fluffy and clinging—and water repellent, 
too. Because zinc and magnesium stearates possess all 
these qualities, they are used in this as in all types of 
cosmetic powders . . . just one of their many applications. 
And other precipitated metallic stearates are widely 
used in industry ... to increase the viscosity and, thus, 
the lubricating properties of industrial oils and greases 
to impart desirable “flatness” and anti-settling 
properties to paints .. . as waterproofing agents in tex- 


tiles and building materials . . . as dusting and lubricat- 


Witrco CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS AND 








“Birthday suits need special grooming 


ing agents in the molding of rubber and plastic products. 
Witco now offers the following stearates (some in 
several grades for specific applications): aluminum, 
barium, calcium, lead, lithium, magnesium, sodium 
and zine. If you have plans requiring special qualities 
in these and other basic materials—chemicals, oils, 
pigments, waxes and asphalts—call on Witco for 
practical cooperation. 
Wirco Cuemicat Company, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y.; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Cleveland; Akron; San 


Francisco; Los Angeles.... London and Manchester, England 








Gane COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 














